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THE ANCIENT WOULD. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

A REVIEW of <-ho history of tho earlier ages will probably 
m ' be unacceptable to the readers of tho present day. 
I t subject is an interesting one, and can never cease to 
br instructive. VVo are all more or less anxious to know 
wh(> those ancient nations were who lived and flourisluid 
when Europe was covered with forests and sprinkled over 
with savages; how they were connected with each other; 
in what characteristic peculiarities they agreed, and in 
what they diiTered ; what were their several pursuits, and 
what their respective and relative attainments. As yet 
our inquiries on these points have certainly not been ex- 
hausted. W e still wish to ascend the stream of history a 
little further, to observe, if possible, the different stages 
of ancient development, with which tho development of 
subsequent ages is so intimately allied. Tho different 
parts of the uni verso are mutually and very familiarly 
connected with each other. ^I'he Chinese, the Hindus, 
the Persians, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, did not 
exist fot nothing; and tho Creeks and the Romans only 
carried to greater perfection that knowledge which they 
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inherited from their predecessors. The germs of the in- 
tellect Avc admire in Greece and Koine existoc^ from a 
})rior djitc. T^hito sn-ys that his countrymen derived all 
their knowledge from the ancients, who were wiser^ and 
lived nearer to iho gods, than weE How did those 
wiser nations originate? How did they gradually unfold 
thomsi'lves ? What was their first simple state of exis- 
tence ? How did more complex relations ai’ise ? These 
are qiu'stions which ought to repay every exei'tion made 
to elucidate them. 

The dilliculties which surround the subject are ad- 
mittedly great. The primitive annals of all nations are 
necessarily based on traditions; and these traditions, 
originally uncertain, have, in the course of ages, become 
niucli more so, having, on the one hand, been mutilated 
by time, and, on the other, embellished or disfigured by 
poets and rhetoricians. Of the oldest times we poss(‘ss 
fragments only : some in tlio sliape of verses, others in 
that of uncertain genealogies of kings. Of some nations 
there have been no records of any kind whatever; of 
others a great part of such records as did exist has been 
lost or destroyed. Of all nations the written accounts 
that survive were thrown into that form long after the 
ago of the events recorded, and must presumably, to a 
great extent, be spurious. Absolute accuracy and com- 
pleteness of result cannot therefore well be hoped for 
from any investigation conducted under such circum- 
stances : where the promises are so imperfect and 
uncendain, the conclusions built upon them can never be 
A' holly perfect and accurate. It is the fashion to assert 
that an inquiry whore everything is so vague and doubtful 
must be utterly useless. It appears to us that it is 
precisely such an inquiry (carried on under disadvantages 
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of a cliaracter so peculiar, and every scintillatiou of light 
thrown »vor which is a gain to knowledge and humanity) 
that is of real benefit to mankind; and that even our 
very conjectures and inferences in connection witli i<), 
where legitimately derived from the traditions reviewed, 
are alisolutely of greater value* than repetitions of 
veritable accounts of modern wars and achievements with 
wliicli we are constantly inundated, 'fhe stu’ies of infor- 
mation for all the past may not admit of being com- 
yileted ; 'wo cannot expect to bo able to lay befori^ the 
woj-ld tlio annals of the })rimitivo ages in their integrity. 
But. tile main features of tlieir history can •still be 
re.idored clear enough for all useful purposes by a little 
I'. rtioii; t.le: obscurity now resting on them can be 
*!■• '^ipa.ted ; the fid i* u within which they are enshrouded 
c be romovetl : and (‘very service thus rendered to the 
c;oisc of truth ought to be of some use to mankind. 

^i’lio diffi(ailties of the impiiry have been very un- 
necessarily increased by the dislocation or wholesale 
rc‘je('tion of all annals and traditions which do not 
correspond witli tlio books of tho Jewish people ; tlieso 
last liaving b( en most arbitrarily assiinied to be absolutely 
correct and comj)let(', tliough, apart from their religious 
authority, tlu'y liavo no iidiorciit right to bo regarded as 
our sole or main guides in remote anticiuity. In nil 
impiiries of this nature, it should rather be laid down as 
a fundamental rule that tho annals of each m*ition coii- 
Qovnod {iVG pr find far !('. entith^d to credence where they 
arc not outrageously itii worthy of belief; because it only 
stands to reason tliat eacli country should be the best 
custodian of the records relating lo itself. Traditional 
kMO.w]edgo, says Muller, is tlie g(u*m of humanity, wisdom, 
and learning; and wo cannot aflbrd to refuse any iuforma- 
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tion that comes up to us in that shape merely because it 
will not square with the system laid down in the Genesis, 
which, in matters distinct from religion, is nob infallible. 
We would not reject national traditions even when they 
are contradictoryj or to some extent gross and absurd, 
since there may be a great proportion of truth in them, 
mixed up with possibly a greater proportion of what is 
Tuythical and untrue; and, even if it should bo impracti- 
cable to separate the pure metal from the dross, we would 
rather receive the whole compound under a protest, than 
throw it away altogether. 'J'his, in fact, is the course we 
invariably follow in other similar cases where the question 
of Bible history is not involved. Wo do not refuse, for 
instance, to believe in Homer and the Trojan war, or 
even in Valmik and the Raniayaiia, though wo have no 
certain information in respect to either, and though much 
that is related of them is assuredly mythical and untrue. 
Why, then, in the absence of accurate information, should 
we refuse to acccq)t the evidence of China, Persia, and 
Egypt in regard to themselves, merely because such 
evidence does not correspond with, or directly contra- 
dicts, the testimony of the Jewish books ? The argument 
frequently urged that the evidence from otheu* sources 
consists maiiilv of distortions of the Bible account, the 
same story being presented in different garbs from 
different quarters, simply begs the question that it ought 
to pro/e. The countries of tho ancient world were a\\ 
simultaneously peopled and simultaneously civilised, and 
the accounts in regard to them must necessarily be similar 
to some extent ; but, if similar, they are not the same in 
all or many respects, while in certain respects they are 
directly opposed to each other, whicli in itself is a proof 
that they are not derived from the same source. Capt. 
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Troyer, in his translation of Raj Taranfjmi, writes that^ 
after xeducing to their lowest possible values all the 
historical traditions and chronological data of tlio Chinese^ 
Hindus, Persians^ Phoenicians^ Egyptians^ and other 
nation.% . . , . f cannot refuse credence to this fact — 
namely, that great States highly advanced in civilisation 
existed at least three thousand years before our era/^ 
This must bo the inevitable conclusion of every such 
inquiry; and, if we once admit that these great States 
did exist so early, a further inquiry forces itself upon us 
in .respect to the manner in which they succeeded in 
attaining their greatness. It is simply absurd t« assume 
that the same legislators and the same inventors of the 
i.uis and sci uices perambulated the whole universe to 
■ <tniot ail mankind. Evtuything is now attriV)uted to 
./^ liMxi and Eve to commence with, and then to Noah and 
hiS descendants from the time of the Flood; but, if all of 
thorn had strolled over the globe throughout the whole 
]jerIod of their lives, they would scarcely have been able 
to achieve an eighth part of what is supposed to have 
originated with them. Tho absurdity of our general 
belief on this point is so apparent that it is sti-ange that 
wo have never attempted to rectify it. It is still in 
our power to do so, tho liistory of the ancient world not 
having yet licen altogether lost to us. We have only to 
admit the evidence which we have hitherto refused in 
.respect to it, to remove it from the region of total doubt 
and uncertainty; and, if even then wo find ourselves 
utialde to solve all our difficulties thoroughly, we shall at 
least not perversely continue to misunderstand the nature 
of the problem we have !(.> deal witli. Much of tho 
evidence which wo propose to accept has a fabulous 
character ; but these are just the fables we must not 
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wliolly rojoct, since wluit wo call fjiblcs wore p’.’oLjibly 
truths in the in which they wore wi-itton, wJion they 
wore coiToctly understood. No nation as a body of tnen 
would or could liavo gratuitously iuvc'uted a s(n*ies of 
mere stories to pjilni them oif on posterity ;is historical 
tacts. What they did was to dress their history in such 
garb as appeared pleasing to them without being open to 
misconstruction in their day. We have only to find out 
the sense the narration was intended to convey; nor 
ought any man to be censured on the score of presump- 
tion for attempting to do so. 

Of all* the accounts available tons, the oldest in j)oiut of 
compilation ai-e th(> five books of iMos(‘s, which give us what 
is cousi(I('7’ed to be the most authenticNiud genuine repoj’t 
of the world — so far as they go. But they only profess to 
furnish a general history of ma-ukind up to the p(U‘iod of 
the Flood, and from an excess of light at the outset, leave 
us darkling through the ages that follow. The next 
recoi’ds in point of time are the Veds and the Furans of 
the Hindus, which are purely mythical, and barely afford 
light to make the (hirkiu'ss of their subject visible. Of 
China, the Slinking contains annals going as far bac.k as 
I3.C. 2d00, and they appear to be gem'rally veay reliable, 
though the record possibly was not compiltal previous to 
the first centuiy before Christ. Of Persia, the very 
ancient accounts giv('n in the Dafiistfin and the Zemdavesta, 
though mostly fabulous, contain a large sprinkling of 
truth which may wtjll receive attention, even though we 
may not feel perfectly sure of our ground till we begin to 
receive the corroborative testimony of the western writers. 
Egy])t liad no historian till the age of Ptolemy I’hihi' 
delphus, wlien Manetho, the liigh-priest, was ordered to 
write its history ; but the history that he did write then 
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was conated with veritable records aud ins(Ti])tions (ui 
natioTiaU monuments, and would seem to have been 
generally believed in. The works of Ih'rosns aud 
Abvdenus on the Chaldean Empire were not written till 
after the time of Alexander the Great, notwithstanding 
which all their contents were certainly not utterly fabulous. 
Smiehonia,tho, who wrote the Phmiuciftn. was 

of older date, being supposed by sotuo to have been con- 
temporaneous with David, and by others with the Trojan 
war, and his testimony, as one of tlie very oldest f)n the 
subject, is entitled to receive the higli(\st consid(‘ration. 
We might hav(.‘ been a,ble to derive much confirmatory as- 
i ihiance also from several other attcunpts which were made 
I;. die (‘ar)i(‘r iges to collect floating traditions, hnd they 
e <l<ovn to us. Democritus wrof (‘ a history of Phrygia, 
y .othus of hydia, Anacharsis of Scytlda, Aristippus of 
I.ybia, Ileraclides of Ik'rsia, and Dins, Moschus, and 
others, of Phrenicia. Put all these have been lost. 
W lutt remains vif Saiichoniatho now is an adulterated and 
confused iiudley ; of Manetho we have but a, garbled 
second-huTid abridgment by Syncollus; of Herosus, souk* 
detache d passages and fragnnmts only have been rescued. 
Put iiist(‘ad of regretting that our position is not b(dter 
tlian it is, we shouhl rather be thankful that it is not 
worse. 


The Mosaic account is very sim]^le and chw. Man is 
formed out of the dust, but in the image of his Maker; 
the first pair are jilaeed in Eden — Unit is, start in life with 
the greatest felicity ; sin outers even among them, and, 
as a necessary conscHpience of it, they are east out from 
their h'licity and made subject to death ; the tlisorders 
iiicr.ease, and sin becomes rampant as the family muh i])lies ; 


the wliole human rac 


an racaic4Jom^i:^b^5w;igib corrupt, r 
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are tlierefore all destroyed by a flood: but, God being 
grieved at lioart that it should be so, Noah finds ^ grace in 
His eyes, and lie and his family arc saved to ropeople an 
empty world. 

We niay stop here to ask, whether this account, appa- 
rently true so far as it goes, is at the same time complete ? 
AnotJier account, only less ancient than the Mosaic one, 
is that given by Sanchoniatho. Ilis first man and wife, on 
being created, find out the food gathered from trees, and 
ilie way of generating fire by rubbing pieces of wood 
against each other. They increase find multiply vastly, 
the beings procrcfited bcMiring the names afterwards 
venera ted in f^gy])t and Greece as those of gods and god- 
desses. They live in the most brutal state of jirostitution 
and crime; but no destruction of the world by a flood is 
spoken of. Is this necessarily false because it does not 
albogetlior tally with the other account ? or should we 
not rfitlier accept it fis h.ased on a dilferent tradition of the 
first ages from what Moses knew ? Cliina, Persia, and 
Egypt similarly give us distinct and differing stories of 
their own, whicli are not necessarily false, and which, 
varying from the Mosaic account, do not necessarily 
impugn its correctness. The fact, which lies in a nutshell, 
is this, that the account of the Jlible is only true and 
comphite so far as it goes — that is, as far as the know- 
l(‘dge available to Moses could have made it so. In 
r(‘spect to subsidiary details, it would seem to be not 
absolut(.‘ly or nearly accurate. I'lie whole world was not 
possibly destroyed by the Deluge, as Moses relates. 
Here are bound to accept the additional evidence avail- 
able to us on that particular point. The Persian and 
l^hamician versions give no account of the Deluge at all ; 
the account furnished by the Chinese, which is unimpeach- 
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able^ is that there was a deluge whicli did gn^at niischief, 
but that*all inankind did not perish by it ; and ihe account 
of Berosus expressly limits the inundation and destruction 
to Assyria, of which only the annals compiled by him took 
cognisance. These divergences from the account of 
Moses only explain that what Moses* know to have been 
universally destructive^ actually did much less damage in 
other parts of the world not known to the Jews, and was 
scarcely felt in some of them; and this surely must have 
been true. Tlie mountains of Armenia, where the Jirk 
rested, are said to have been covered only by fifteen 
cubits of w^ater. This alone, if it was so, is sufficient 
Q\ idonce to establish that the high table-land ol* Central 
Asia (known a;- the Bam -i-Duniya, or the Roof of the 
worid/^ being the most elevated region in it), the moun- 
tainous regions of Ban, of the Himalayas, and of China, 
and other ecpir.lly great heights in other countries, were 
not wholly, and some, perhaps, not even partially, flooded 
by what, naturally (‘noiigh, appeared to those in the ark 
and their liistorians to have been universal and all- 
destructive. The records of other nations also show that, 
in the same manner as Noah and his family were saved 
in one country, there were other families saved from the 
general destruction in ot/her lands ; and of this one very 
simple proof has been adduced — namely, that the Ameri- 
can continent is rife with animals unknown in the Old 
World, wdiich must have been preserved there on the 
heights of its stupendous mountains, if the Flood visited 
it at all. And if animals were thus saved, why not men ? 
And if men and animals in America were so saved, why 
not elsewhere also ? There are other attendant proofs, 
too; of much force. According to the Mosaic account the 
Flood subsided in b.c. 2348, after having lasted about one 
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year. There is sufficient evidence to show that China was 
well peopled in b.c. 2205; and it is more than '^probable 
tliat India, Persia, 'Fartary, and F^gypt had various modes 
of s<^ciety and governnKmt at about tlie same period, 
certainly witliin two liundrod years after. That one family, 
however ])ro]iffo, and however espeinally favoured by 
Providence, should liavo been able to migrate to, and 
p('ople all th(‘so regions, so distant from each other, 
within a short period of three or four centuries, is not 
credible ; apart from which we also find that, from the 
time when their traditions commence, the races in them 
wore asMistiiuit from each other as they arc now, or possi- 
bly more distinct from each other than at present, which 
of itself nullifies the Ixdief that they were all derived from 
one common stock. In rGS])ect to such details, therefore, 
the Mosaic account does need whatever further amplifica- 
tion other supplemental a,ccounts may be able to furnish. 

lly what process the world was really planted it is of 
course very hard now to determiiu5. All inquiries on the 
subject S(*om to have led to a general conviction that the 
whole human race has been derived from one primary 
stuck, the cradle of whicli was in Asia, though it is 
difficult to point out with precision the jiarticiilar spot 
wheni it stood. With the first part of this conclusion wo 
tlo not agree. The five princijial nations of Asia in 
ancient times wiu’o the Hindus, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Tartars, aaid the Arabs, and for the reasons already 
explaimal — namely, their great proliiicuess from the 
remotest times, and the marked diiTercnce that existed 
between tlunn even in those ages — wo are quite unable to 
accept tlio idea of their derivation from one source, 
llefore recording our impressions on this subject definitely, 
however, it would be only riglit to examine the other 
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tlieorics liavo Loen luizardod on ilio suLje^ct, some 

of wliicli* at least have been supported witli groat iri- 
goiinity and learning. 

The Bible theory has been already referred lo^ and is 
m‘ll known. The theory started by Sir William Junes 
was that the world was peopled by three primitive races 
— namely, the Indian, the Arabian, and the Tartarian — 
all of which spra-ng from one original stem, understood 
to be that of Noah ; that the primal home of the Indian 
race was not India but Iran, from which one branch 
diverged eastward to India, while another brancli wcait 
W(‘stward to IVirsia ; that the (‘asbnai branch, after 
p(\')uling all India., eiiiigrated on one side throug'h the 
p;i> es of Assmii into China, and on the other from the 
niniitlis of the Indus, as pirates, to Ethiopia a,nd Egypt — 
tiu- hordes which settled in Egypt also peopling in time, 
firsu Ehcenicin., and afterwai-ds Greece and Home; and 
tliat Irom the otlier branch which went to Persia wc‘ro 
descended the Ih rsians, Assyria-ns, Jews, Armenians, and 
most of the remaining tribes of Asia Minor. The 'rartars 
by tins account peopled no other country in Asia but 
their own ; and the Arabians also remained confined 
within the limits of their peninsula without expansion. 
The whole of this theory is well supported by the great 
similitude shown to have existed between the manners, 
I customs, langn:ig(*s, religions, and ol^ects of worship of 
> the yiooplc's said to have originated from one race, and 
; the (extraordinary reseniblaueo of some proper names 
dpromiseuously used in India, Egypt, and Greece. 

In later days niiother theory lias been advanced, which 
j apparently carries with it an air of still greater probability. 
I Ac(‘ordiiig to this, the great central place of the human race 
is Tartary, the people of which have been known in all 
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agos to multiply enormously, to lead a tlioroup^lily nomad 
life, and to wander about in hordes from one fruitful spot 
to another, ready on tho slightest pressure from within, to 
pass out in any direction for conquest or plunder. It is 
supposed that swarms from this prolific hive conquered 
and settled in succesision in Persia, India, and China, in 
ancient times, as they are known in modern times to have 
overrun all the countries of Europe. This hypothesis 
is so correct in appearance, that it could not but have 
received a very ready acceptance. Tho country of the 
Tartars is a lai'ge barren waste, surrounded on all sides 
except the north by territories extremely fertile and 
rich ; and the inference has been seized upon with 
avidity, that, pinched by hunger in their own inhos- 
pitable land, they early inundated tho adjoining un- 
tenanted places with all their superfluous population. 

A third theory, which has found less flxvoui’, is, that 
each distinct country was peopled at tho outset sepa- 
rately from within itself, and not by the immigration 
of families from other countries. In support of this 
liypotliesis, it is pointed out that the fables of those 
countries which refer to tho Deluge, clearly indicate that 
more than one family — i.e., at least one family in each 
country (c.f/., Noah, or Xixuthrus, in Assyria, Satyavrata 
in India, Or us in Egypt) — wore saved ; and that those 
countries in which the Deluge did not occur, or was felt 
only in a partial degree, show by their own traditions 
that tho planting of thorn commenced indigenously with 
the creation of the world. Tho traditions on this point 
are universal. We have tho fables of tho Dives and tho 
Peris in some shape or other as inhabiting tho world 
from the origin of things. We have tho names even of 
some of their kings (such as Gian-Ben-Gian, etc.), which 
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have come down to us by tlie force of tlieir fame. Shall 
we rojecif these altogether? If so, wherefore ? Obscure 
the accouuts are and must be ; but they afford, never- 
theless, a cloaror clue to the solution of the problem 
before us tiuui any other. From the Creation to the 
Deluge, the world had more than* seventeen hundred 
years for its inhabitants to increase and multiply, and 
whether thoscj inliabitants were Dives or Peris, ]3eos or 
Asoors, giants, genii, or Titans, their progeny must have 
fully sufficed to people their own native lands without 
any .extraneous assistance; and, if those lands were not 
at all, or not wdiolly, submerged by ilie Deluge* there 
vvculd be no necessity for any immigration from othei* 
C' oitri(\s io '‘olonise them. As for the resemblaTico in 
n<oe.es, and the similitude of manners, customs, and 
r< iigioii observable among some nations, which have been 
generally adducc.'d as sti’ong proofs of race-affinity and 
descent, these, seems to us, are taisily accounted for by 
till; facilities of communication that existed in the earlier 
ages betw(*eii the nations couemmed ; the resemblance in 
religion and in the objects of worship being also partly 
attributable to the fact that the worship of the elements 
and idols was general from a very short time after the 
commenemnent, which each nation had equal facilities to 
adopt foi* itself. Wo see wdiat policy, commerce, and 
free communication have done in Europe in this respect 
in our day. The nations of the different States are at 
this moment so intimatiily connected wdbli each other, 
that they may well be rega.rded as one ])eople. Why 
should we wonder, then, tliat the nations of the ancient 
world in some {lai-ticulars resembled (‘acli other ? 

iV> u^^ tlu* last of the above theories ap})('ars to be the 
most sound. The first two are open to the general 

I 
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objection stated, tliat it does not appear to bo credible 
tliat so many extensive and distant countries sbculd from 
a given date — /‘.c., from the subsidence of the Flood, or 
rather from tlie general dispersion of nations from Babel 
— -liave become so well-peopled within a period of three 
or four centuries, as they appeu/r to have l)eon from their 
own r('coi*ds, by one family whicli served as the pro- 
creating stem alike of the Tartars and the Iranians. It 
is not denied that there have been continual irruptions, 
raids, jiiid conquering expeditions from one country into 
another; but that only accounts for the fusion of diameter 
and similil ude of haliits and customs on whicli so much 
strt.'ss has been laid to prove a race-aflinity, without 
proving in the least tlie planting of one country by 
another within a brief specified period. When we read 
of the vast armies that Ninus, Hemiramis, Stabrobates, 
and Sesostris are said to have led, and remember the 
IK ‘ar ness of their eras to the Deluge by which the whole 
world was supposed to have been depopulated, we find 
ourselves in a manner compelled to scout the idea of any 
one country — even a prolific country like ^Fartary — being 
able to people not one, but many other countries equally 
large, so fully and so well. Ages would be necessary 
to produce such a result ; the social state cannot be so 
expanded at once by galvanism or electricity. 

Apart from this general objection, a retros])ect of the 
history of the several countries will suggi^st many other 
adverse arguments peculiar to each, and at. the same time 
exjilain their relative connoclion with one another, and 
how each was originated; particularising the facilities of 
communication which existed between tlicm, but wliich 
have now ceased to exist ; defining the general ideas that 
prevailed in those ages in respect to ethics and religion, 
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and tl?e modes and observances of private life; and sliow- 
ing wliaff opportunities existed for tlie adoption of those 
ideas by alb without one country being necessarily in- 
de))ted for thorn to another. The whole subject affords 
abundant matter for relh'ction. ^J^lioro is no doubt 
whatever that tire interior of 7\sia was better known in 
former times than it is at present; that the relations 
which subsisted between the dilferent nations were more 
intimate in the past than we find it in our day; and tha,t 
the old 'Jiindus knew more of the Cliinese, PiTsiaus, 
J'ltjfyptians, and Tartars, and vAc.e, verNi, than Great 
Piritain, with all the appliances ol: modern civilisation, 
knows of (Jcmtral Asia at this moment. A recapitulation 
• ! lh(^ main facts, traditiojial and liistorica,!, connected 
\'.' h each country will establish all this cleai'ly. It 
• i also enable us to determine with what advantnges 
0 ) disadvantnges each country started at tlio outsc't ; 
how civilisation was develojred in it ; to what extent 
it was actually developed ; and how that civilisation 
came sabscH[uently to dry up where it has done so. 
Our inquiry need not carry us into details of facts and 
^igurc.^, A very hurried glance at the salient points of 
history, such as throw light on the origin and establish- 
ment of e.acli power, a,nd on tlie arts and contrivances by 
which it was maintained, will give us all the inrormation 
we require. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHINA. 

Thk native iiarno of China is ChiimjkwOj or tlio middle 
kiiif»’dom. It is also called 'Tietichaoii, or the Celestial 
Empire, as distingiiislicd from the territories l^elonginj^ 
to outer barbarians, ^l.die name by which it was known 
to the ancient Tartars was Cathay. ^JMie whole country 
is divided into provinces, which again are subdivided into 
counties, shires, and cantons. It is plentifully watered 
l)y two of the most magnificent rivers in the world — tho 
Iloang-Ho and tlio Yang-tsi-Kiang, by several minor 
streams, and by numerous canals, which intersect it in 
every direction. There are two considerable chains of 
mountains in it; but it nevertheless contains several 
large tracts which are complete plains. I’he climate 
varies greatly in different place.s, being altogether much 
colder than that of other countries lying within the same 
degrees of latitude. Tho diversities of soil, also, are 
great ; but by far the largest portion of the country is 
very fertile. The products are manifold. Rico is every- 
where cultivated, except in the north ; a great many 
provinces produce tea ; and sugar, silk, and grains of 
divers kinds are also among tlio principal staples. Tho 
whole (country is extremely populous ; and its inhabitants 
have for ages retained a name for great opulence, and for 
equally great love of peace. Marriages are contracted by 
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tliom at an early age ; and wliile tlioir wants are few, 
their incl^istry renders every spot of ground productive. 

The history of the country may bo divided into four 
periods — namely, (1) tlie Mythological Kra; (2) the 
Ancient Period, as distinguished from what is purely 
mythological ; (3) tlie Middle Ages ^ and (4) the Modern 
I\?riod, with the last of which our present inquiry has no 
concern. 34io mythological period commences with the 
creation of the world. The first of the Chinese emperors 
was Pwahkoo, who, the account about him tells us, was 
born when the heaven and the earth, which had till then 
existed together, were separated. ILe anil five of his 
'.iK mediate successors wore chiefly employed in bringing 
^ .!;etlier the subjects who were mueli scattered, and in 
o -coveringthe best means of alleviating the inconvo- 
f iices of life by building* huts, preparing clothes out of 
till* skins of animals and the bark of trees, producing fire 
by the friction of wood, and other similar schemes and 
contrivances. The next dynasty commenced with Fohi, 
who founded the Chinese Empire, the nation liaving iii- 
termediatidy increased so much in number as to require 
an organised govcriimimt. lie instituted luarriagc, 
taught the people to make nets and rear and domesticate 
animals, and also to express their thoughts by hiero- 
glypliic signs, and to divide their time into seasons. PTis 
successur, 8hinnung, instructed them to cultivate the 
ground, established fairs, and iiiveiitoAl the art of healing. 
But his days were much embittered by war, which now 
broke out in China for the first time, his opponent being 
a member of his own family named Hwangte, who even- 
tually succeeded him. This prince iurnod out to be a 
sovereign of great ability, and was the first to introduce 
the art of writing. He was also the first to build a 
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palace, to portion off liis subjects and constituto villages 
aiid cities for tlienij and to invent arms, boats, Ccirts, and 
cliai’iots. A siibs(Mpiont sinaressor, ^feknli, establisbed 
scliools, and promoted virtue bj the introduction of 
polygamy ! The reigns of Yaou and Shun, who for some 
years ruh*d jointly, were especially distinguished for the 
wise laws and institutions they gave to the counti*y, upon 
wliicli tJie whole government of it was founded ; and, 
also, foi* tlie moral and religious doctrines they promul- 
gated, which Confucius himself only professed to repro- 
duce. In the reign of Yaou, the sun, it is said, did not 
sot for ton days — a phenomenon [)robal)ly oi* the same 
character as the ulU'ged standing-still ot* that luminary 
at th(^ command of Joslnia. greatest event in the 

history of mankind, the 1 leluge, also occurred in the time 
of Yaou ; but it does not appear that all China was sub- 
merged by it. The Cliineso records only montion that 
Yaou sent an officer named Kawn, to the places which 
had suftered most to reim'dy the evil ; and on his proving 
unsuccessful, he was replaced by his son Yu. ^Ve liirther 
read that Shunts attention was particularly diivcted to 
the draining of the drowned lands, and th ) confining of 
the rivers to their beds ; that this proved a very difficult 
task, but was at hist accom[)lished ; and tlia.t the jungles 
and weeds, which rose up on the retirement of the waters, 
being burnt down, the country was rendered liabitablo. 
Shun died in u.c. 2208, or one hundred and forty-one 
years after the Flood. 

Th(^ ancient history of the country, as distinguished 
fi’om the mythological period, begins with the reign of 
Vu, in B c. 2205, which also coniineiiced a new dynasty, 
called Idea, that ruled for four hundred and thirty-eight 
years. Yu was the only great prince of this line, lie 
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divided the empire into nine provinces, eacli of wliick 
was pla«ed under a separate governor, selected all the 
subordinate officers of governnient himself, created facili- 
ties for bringing cases of oppression under inquiry, and 
combined in the enlperor^s person the duties of civil 
government with those of a high-jndest. His successors 
w(.u*e not men of ])arts, and the nation began to degene- 
rale. The last prince of tlie dymisty, Kee-kwei, is set 
down as the worst that ever ruled iii China. 

The flea dynasty was upset by that named Sluiug, 
wluch ruled for six: hundred and forty-four years, com- 
ru('ucirtg with u.c. 17(>(>- The first prince was Chingtaiig, 
WHO defented Ivoii-kwei, and obliged him to fly. Ho is 
. .<1 to bav'" ruled w(dl himself, and was assiduous in 
' rurijjg a g*ood name by <liminishing tbo taxes, 'riie 
^ entiv emperor in succession, Taiewoo, was also a good 
oiidable sovereign, who prevented the iriandarins from 
oppressing tlio people, a.iul erected hospitals for the sick 
and ;dms-hoiiS( s fur the aged; but the reigns of the inter- 
mediate princes were weak, and those of eight of bis 
successors were so inglorious that the Chinese hisloritnis 
pronounce ilietn to bo undeserving of notice. During 
the reign of one of them, named Cliung-ting (b.c. 15(32 to 
15 )8), the bai'barians, (Tartars ap[)arontly) commemced 
to make inroads into the empire, and were only repelled 
with great difficulty. The reign of Pwankang wa>s dis- 
tinguished fur the efforts he made to crush the insolence 
of (he mandarins, wldc'h liad already very much increased, 
and to free the people from their oppressions. One of 
his successors, Wootiug, himsedf a wea,k prince, had a 
poor man, n mason, for bis prime-minist(‘r, who, to soim^ 
ex tent, restored the vigour of tlio empire, exacting 
tributes from the n,d hi;r »^pi^r But there was no 
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real vigour in tlie Shang dynasty ; and it began to be 
daily more and more oppressive, Avhicli compelled many 
families of the people to emigrate to Japan and the 
neighbouring islands. The last emperor of this family 
was Chowsin, of whom it is said that ho rip])ed up the 
belly of a woman to see the embryo in the womb, and 
tore out the heart of one of his ministers to read it aright. 
At last the nobles rose up against him, and defeated him; 
upon which Chowsin, like Saracus of Assyria, prepared a 
pile of wood and burnt himself to death. 

The head of the rebellious nobles, Woowang, founded 
the Cho\v dynasty, which reigned for eight hundred and 
sixty- seven years, commencing from ii.c. 1122. Person- 
ally the new king was a man of great vigour ; but his 
position as a usurper forced him to conciliate his brother- 
nobles by conferring on them lands and privileges, which 
in time introduced into the country all the evils of the 
feudal system. A J^irge number of petty, semi-iiidepen- 
(lout governments started up in a short time, to wage 
perpetual war against each other, which there was no arm 
in the country strong enough to put down. Chingwang, 
the son of Woowang, was intrepid and wise, and he kept 
the semi-independent princes under some control; but 
his successors were men of no account. In the reign of 
Muhwang (b.c. 1001 to 947) the Tartars appeared on the 
frontier. This is the first mention made of them by 
name in the history of China; but it is more than pro- 
bable that the barbarians who made im oads in the 
reign of Chimgting (n.c. 1562 to 1548) were also Tartars. 
Father Martini speaks of an even earlier invasion in the 
reign of Shun, or immediately after the Deluge; but 
that rests on very doubtful authority. 

The next batch of emperors was an exceedingly bad 
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one. The Tfirtars attacked tlio frontiers repoattMlly in 
the rei^tl of Seiienwang (b.c. 827 to 782), jind were only 
repuls(Ml after sanguinary contests, all of which were 
fought by the pooplo for their own protection, not by tlie 
king. By the reign of Pingwang (li.c. 770 to 720), these 
incursions became so frequent that •the emperor, unable 
to protect the demesnes which were attacked, presented 
them to the prince of 1.\sin, one of the many powerful 
princes, or barons, who had started into existence by the 
arrangements sanctioned by Woo wan g, leaving that chief 
t(> take liis own measures for defending the country. The 
other sovereigns of the Cliow dynasty were weakt‘r still, 
’•j'd tlui liistory of their reigns is entirely engrossed by 
io - liistory - f the semi-indepoiidont ])rinces and their 
V ivs with each other, all fighting with an eye on the 
i! nerial throne. In the reign of Pingwang, in b.c. 552, 
was born Corfucius (Kungfutsze), the great(^st pbilosoplier 
of Cliimi; and in the reign of Loewang (b.c. 375 to 309) 
was l)orn Maugtszc, who ranks next only to Oonfiicins, 
The Chow dynasty was overturned by a prince of 
Tsin, named (Jbaouseang ; but the otlier princes, or barons, 
n'fiiscal to acknowledge him as emperor, which title was 
therefore not nssunn.'d till every opposition was subdued 
by the grandson of Chaouseang, who ascended the throne 
under the name of Chwang-seang-wang, in B.c. 219. This 
new dynasty nugned for forty-three years. The second 
sovereign, Che-Hwangte, was one of the most vigorous 
that China cvcrliad. He reconquered the whole country 
from the independent barons by force of arms; signalised 
himself by a successful excursion against tlie Huns, who, 
occupying the country immcMl lately to tlie north of (hiina, 
liad- commenced to give much trouble; and built the 
Great Wall all along the northern frontier, to keep out 
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the barbarians. at tlic same time made liiinself in- 
famous by wagini** a war a<^ainst literature) a,mv learned 
men ; a-nd many thousands of books were burnt by his 
orders, for wliieli reason the Chinese histoiaans never 
mime him without al)horrence. 

'J'he vi<>-our of the Tsiii name died with Che-IIwangte. 
The dynasty was overturned in H.(\ 20(J by Lewj)ang‘ 
(afterwards mimed Kaoutsoo), the captain of a troop of 
robbers, wlio founded the Han dynasty, which reigned for 
tour hundred and twenty-two years. It was in the time 
of tliis ])rince that the art of printing was discovered, 
appareiitly witli a view to provide against such general 
destruction of books a,s Che-ilwangte liad (‘(lected. The 
third in succession was Leiihow, the first female that ever 
reigiuul over the Cel(‘si ial Empire. Her talents wtn’e great, 
but slie was a savage in Jerocity, and her memory has bei'n 
execrat(‘d by historians. Her successors wore weak ; and 
the Huns invaiding China rep(*atedly, had to be paid olf by 
presents and black-mail. Not satisfied with bril)esof this 
nature, the barbarians demanded a tribute of maidens, and 
many females of t he highest families had to be surrendered. 
In the time of Woote (li.c. 140 to 88), another application 
of tlie same kind having been made, was rejected by him 
with disdain ; and this was followed by a sudden attack on 
the Huns, by which the whole horde was routed. The 
Huns renewed tlie struggle repeatedly, but were defeated 
on every occasion ; and Woote having succeeded in sowing 
dissensions among the dilTerent sub-hordes of the tribe, 
which prevented tlunn from becoming mischievous, they 
were only too glad to swear fealty to him and remain at 
peace. Woote also distinguished himself as an encourager 
of learning, and the lather of Chinese history, Izernatscen, 
nourished during his reign. In the time of Seuente (b.c. 
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73 to 49), tlio lluus and other 4-^artar tribes up to tlio 
Ixu’ders •of: the Caspian, tired of fruitless struggles 
amongst themselves, submitted with one accord to the 
emperor, so that nominally the whole of '^rartary, to the 
extent indicated, ap[)(n*tained at this time to the Chinese 
Empii’O. • 

The reign of Kwangwoote (a.d. 25 to 57) succeeded a 
period of great anarchy and confusion, the result of the 
continual wars carried on between the leaders of the 
(liiierent* bictions in tlve mnpire, during which the Tartars 
wei;e cjuiblod to reass(‘rt their independence, and rosunie 
tficir hostility. JJut the new emperor was vigorofis, and, 
])esKles irniking himself feared by afl the contending 
\) e ties at jU)): e, was able to gain several advantages over 
!’ ■ b a, ! ‘ ] }a ri an s by re v i v i n g the old pol i cy of d i vi d i n g t li e i r 
‘iigtli against each, other, the objtjct and inevitable 
consecjnenco of wliicli they were yet too ihiek-headod to 
fea*<‘see. In tlio reign of Mingte (a.d. 58 to 75), a depu- 
tation of mandarins visited India, wlumce they carried 
bade witli tlieiii the religion of Ibiddha. Both in this 
reign and the lU'xt the 9\irtars again beeamo tronble- 
sonie, but were eventually rcpelhal with gn^at slaughter. 
In i ho reign of Changte (a.d. 70 to 88) lived tin' greatest 
of Chinese female authors, Faiihwuy-pan. The subsequent 
reigns to the (‘iid of the Han dynasty may be skipped 
over. They simply furnisli us with a history of civil 
wai’s of g7'eat; fury waged between the thr*('o kingdoms 
of Wei, Woo, and SI uh, for supremacy. The 3Vtrtars in 
the meantime were pressing continually 011 the frontiers, 
though fortnnaioly the boldest of the tribes, the lluns, 
had aJreatiy turned the whole of tlieir strength towards 
th(‘*west, aaui were cutting out theii* way on to Europt', 
through the Alaui and the Ostrogotlis. 
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tlic former in revolt, with the hand of an imperial ])rinees.s. 
Shortly after^ in A.i). G19^ during the time of the ''fang 
dynasty, China came in contact with another barbarous 
nation, the Turks, who had originally worked under the 
Tartars at ihe foot of the Imaus, as slaves occupied in 
digging iron, but, having subsequently asserted their in- 
dependence, were allured by the luxuries of China, to the 
desire of settling in it. 1’hey were, however, easily bought 
off by bribes, on receiving which they directed their forces 
westward, where they established the Ihirkish dominions 
still extant. 1 ^3 3 ^ 

But, 'tliough the oxt(>rnal enernicjs of tlio empire were 
thus disposed of and their course diverted into other direc- 
tions, there was no pi-otection to it from its internal 
enemies, who gave it no repose. Civil wars and private 
quaiTels had exhausted a, II tlie energies of tlie country, and 
brouglit it to the brink of ruin ; the affairs of goven-nment 
were controlled entirely by the eunuchs of the palace; the 
emperors were m(‘rc puppc'ts selectml for tlnur well-known 
imbecility ; the history of the pm-iud is only a record of 
incapacity and crime. One of the princes, Chaoutsung, 
was at last obliged to call in the aid of a body of I’obbers 
to extricate Iiim from tlie toils in wliicli ho found him- 
self entangled. Tlie result was that the eunuchs were 
destroyed, but the dynasty became no stronger. 

The five dynasties called the Wootae reigned fifty-two 
years, their history being only one of J)etty wars. In 
the reign of Cliuhte (a.d. 94 d to 940), the Tartars again 
invaded China with a large army, and proclaimed an 
emperor of their own choice ; but the prince thus 
selected did not venture to accept the diadem, and was 
content to transfer it to another, a soldier of fortune 
named Lecheyuon, who, after driving back the Tartars, 
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assurnod the throne under the well -prized name of 
Kaoiitsoc:% The second Sung dynasty which followed 
reigned for three hundred and nineteen years, com- 
mencing from A.]). 900 ; and the first prince^ Chaouk- 
waiig-yiiij did much to resnbjugate the disaffected States. 
Ihifwhat now pressed most upon the empire was the 
frequent incursion of the Tartars (the Kin ^Jartfirs, as 
they called themselves), who had already become pos- 
sessed of LcMOutung, and now invaded the provinces 
of PecheKI and Shense. To drive them out the Ihnperor 
Ningtsung invited the assistance; of the Mogul Tartars, 
who accomplished what was wanted of them, but kept 
all their conquests to themselves, which laid the founda- 
tion of the Yuen, or Mogul, dynasty, by which the Sung 
• nasty wns .' ventually overthrown. 

The connection of China with the barbarians com- 
11 ' need, we have seen, in the sixteenth century before 
Ciirist, after which their inroads into it continued to bo 
ri'peated off and on, Ixnng occasionally repelled by force, 
but oftencr held back by a bribe. The Uuns, who dwelt 
to the north of the countiy, were apparently its first 
invaders. In the time of Cbe-Hwangte the Great Wall 
was built to keep them offj but this was too weak a 
protection for an unwarlike peo])le against raiders so 
poor, so warlike, so impotuous as the fiVirtars. The con- 
sequence was, that China was oblig(‘d to pay a largo 
price for that safety which her arms could not secure, 
and jiaid it from very early times, not only in gold, silver, 
and silks, but also in women. The d.Yu*tars were an ugly 
race; their own women tliey despised and reserved for 
domestic labours ; a supply of women for their beds 
was .the customary tribute they exacted from the better- 
featured nations they conquered, and a poem of some 
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merit is still extant in wliieli a Chinese princess is made 
to bewail her hard lot in being compelled to live in the 
tent of a barbarian, receiving only raw flesh for food and 
sour milk for drink. Woote, of the Han dynasty, was 
the lirst to refuse this tribute; and his arms and his 
policy were both vigorously employed in backing his 
refusal with elfect. But the demand was apparently 
revived a-nd acceded to after his time; and this accounts 
both for the constant attacks made on China by the 
barbarians, and their as frequent peaceful retirements 
from it. 

The first of these raiders, the Huns, at last directed 
their nttention, as we have seen, to other conquests in 
the west; but the tribes who replaced them were only 
too eager to follow their example, and the weakness and 
intestine discord that prevailed in China throughout the 
reign of the second Tsin dynasty, gave those a footing in 
it even firmer than what tlu^ Huns had been able to secure. 
For above one hundred and sixty years they virtually ruled 
over all the northern provinces, taking part with those who 
were in revolt, with whom they fi’aternised and inter- 
married, and among whom they a})pear to have been 
finally dissolved. The third race of invaders were the 
Tui’ks, who gave no trouble, but went away like the 
Huns on being bought off. The fourth were the Moguls, 
to whom we have last alluded. The Huns and the Turks 
expanded westwards, and thus relieved China of her fears 
of them. The Moguls were especially organised by the 
celebrated Chingez Khan to dilate in all directions, and 
did so, — Baton Khan spreading desolation into Poland 
and Germany on the west, Halaku overrunning Persia, 
Palestine, and Armenia on the south, Sheibani pene- 
trating into the frozen regions of Siberia, and Kublai 
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K]ian_, the g'rcatost^ of tlioiu all, takiiio’ possession of tlio 
ilowery* land/^ Tlie ancestors of Cliingez Klian luul 
been tributaries to the Oliincse emperors in respect to 
tbe lands they lu^ld in Oliina after driving* out tlio Kin 
'Tartars; even Chiug*ez liimself held a title of honour and 
servitude. Hut this did not preveint him from leading- 
two distinct expeditions against the empire, the iii-st of 
which was boug'htoff by the surrendm* of an imperial prin- 
cess and five hundred othei* maidens, and in the second 
of whicli 'he annexed the live northern provinces to liis 
dominions. ^.These ])rovinces were more etfectually siib- 
diie<l seven years after by Oetai Khan, the siic*cc^sor of 
(JhingcVi, the latter havdng* Avitli his dying breath ex- 
hoited his chil(lr('ii lo com|)l(‘te his conquests; and, a, 
fev years later, the whole of China, was taken l)y Knblai 
the mag’nilicence of whose c*onrt has been reconh'd 
in Hie womlrous tale of the travels of Afareo Polo. The 
seal of (‘ni])ire was removed by Kublai (Vom Nanking* b) 
P(‘king, or Kluiidjalik, as it was calk'd by the ^rc>g*nls, 
and Polo, as a- Ibreigner, was employed by liim in .'several 
missions ol; bigli Irnsl in the interior of the empire. 'The 
doiiiinion of Knhlai was very extensive — more ('xl.ensivo 
iluiTi the Hritish or Russian Mmpire of the jiresent day, 
as it stretclu'd from the Paeilie Ocean to the Diuhjier, 
and frr)m llu; Frozen Sea, to the Straits of jMalaeca. It 
is said that tlie comjnered i*ac('s submitted to him with 
willingness, liecause he was i‘XCi?edingly humane in his 
treatmotit of tlnnn and relieved their waitts witli the most 
lilieral hand. In the midst of this greatness, liowever, 
the mutinous sjiirit of his own countrymen caused l.lm 
the griaitest anxiety ; and this foretold tlu^ early fall of 
the Mogul dynasty. Novertlu'hxss, all the Mogul princes 
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ofllce was, gov(n-ii(Hl well — mucli bettor than the indi- 
f»’euons emperors who had immediately prc^ccdt'd them. 
Kublni restored the old Chiiu'se constitution; and he^ ns 
wyll as all liis successors, sul)mitt('d to the laws, the 
fashions, and even the prc'judices of their subjects, to 
pl('aso them. They also restored letters, commerce, and 
justice; impi'oved the face of the country by the excava- 
tion of canals ; and did all tliey could to promote pt'ace 
and tranquillity. Unfortunately, in a short time, they 
themselves wer(^ enervated by luxury — which is alw.ays 
fatal exce|)t to an industrious people. From living in 
tents, fn the old fasliion of their own countiy, they began 
to live in houses, luMumed in by all tlie indohmt pleasures 
of a Chinese existenc(‘ ; and, becomings (‘du(*ated in tln^ 
manners of China, they soon succumbed to them. Even 
tluj disciplined army whi(*h tiny had In’ought with them 
was soon dissolvaal in a vast and po])ulous counti'y teem- 
ing with sensuality and crime ; and the government of 
the Emp(‘i'or 4\)liwan-temur was easily ove?‘thrown, in 
A.J). l')G8,by Chooyuen-chang, the son of a poor labourer, 
Avho iiitroduced the Ming dynasty. The first foreign 
yoke imposed on the Chinese Avas, Avitliin a, ])eriod of 
ninety years, thus overturned. 44ie IMiiig dynasty then 
ruled with vigour for a- period of two humh’(‘d and seventy- 
six years, and tlie country flourished considerably under 
its sAAaiy. But it also was ovi'rt brown in its turn, in 
A.i>. 1 (i f f, the conquerors this time ])eing, not the IMoguls, 
bur the j\Iantchoo Tartars of the Tungoosia]i race, Avho 
Avere assisted by the i\roguls. 

W(' have brought down tlie history of China to a later 
date than Ave intended, merely to notice the tAvo con- 
quests of it by the iMoguls and the iMantchoo 4Yirtars, 
the only foreign races that aaxto over able to establish 
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tliomsclvos over tlie wliolo country. In reviowiDg tlio 
facts we have stated^ we find no account anywhere of 
any descendant of Noah having ])roccedod to Cliiria to 
people it. We do nob lose sight ot the two assumptions 
frecjuently advanced, tliat China was probably planted 
by the Tartars descending to it from tlu^ st(^eps of the 
Imaus, or by the Kshetrij^as on tlieir being expelled 
from India; both assumptions beiiig based on tin? sup- 
position that the Hindus and the Tjirtai’s derive their 
descent from the stock of Noah, which in itself is erro- 
neo>is. I'lven ay)art from that objection, neither; of the 
liy})otheses seems to us to have any good foundation to 
stand upon. ^Jdio Tartar invasion assumed by Father 
Martini, were it possible to corroborate it by better 
f v:fienco than :ias yet been advanced in support of it, 
w :ld ‘^till prove nothing as respects the first, sinprly by 
pr ving too much; for, if the invasion alluded to took 
jdace in the la lgn of Shun, its date was lu'ci'ssarily much 
to^.' early for any branch of the family of Noah to have 
anteriorly peo])led l^irtary, a,nd then extended thence to 
China.. Wo do not believe in any such invasion, for the 
simple reason that the Tartars do not seem to have 
developed theriexlves sulHcieutly at the time for sucli a 
})urpose, VV^e believe that both China and dartary had 
tlum already ceased to bo thinly peopled — for w(^ are not 
wedded to the dogma of all races of men being descended 
fr'om Noali, to commence with; but wc doubt greatly if 
either was yet strong enough to sfuid out emigrants or 
raiders in any direction. In the Tartar accounts we read 
that Oghuz Khan was the tirst who made himself naister 
of Cathay ; an I, if we take his era approximately at 
between u.e. 1 800 and 1 GOO, it brings us very near to 
ihe time when the Tartars began to ho troublesome on 
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tlic borders of China, in tlio reign of Chungting (b.c. 
1562 to 1 51 - 8 ). F>ut tlie Cliinese accounts slnn\f that, on 
that occasion, the Tartars were repulsed; and, even if it 
had been otherwise, the era for planting China had then 
gone by. 

Tlie other hypotliesis is also open to the same objection 
of an unaccordance of dates. The descent of the Chinese 
from the Kshetriyas has been supported by a text of 
Majui, which says, that many families of the military 
class, having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the 
Veds, . . . lived in a state of degradation, such as' the 
people of Tandraka and Adra, those of Dravira and Cam- 
boja, the Yavanas and Sakas, the lYradas and Ikihlavas, 
the and other nations jind Sir William Jones, 

rcferj’ing to the story of Yayati, an Indian prince of the 
Lunar race, having banislaal his son, .Drnhya, to the 
eastward of India, with a curse that his progeny would 
be ignorant of the VYds, says, that this I )ruhya was ])ro- 
bably identical with hold, who is goiuTally recognised as 
the ]n*ogenitor of tlu' Chinese. In refutation of this sup- 
positinn, it will perhaps be suflicient to point out that, by 
the Chinese accounts^ Fohi lived long before the Dekige, 
which did not occur till the reign of Y aou, while Drnhya, 
by the Hindu accounts, lived some generations alter 
h^atyavrata, the Noah of the Hindus. It may be further 
mentioned that the Chinese accounts distinctly make Told 
a native of Cl iina., born in the province ot Shense, in the 
north-west corner of the empire. His birth was, of course, 
ndiraculons; ho was too great a man to be allowed to have 
an tirdinary birth, and the story mentions that his mother 
was embraced by a rainbow : but that rainbow, mind, had 
no connection with the rainbow of the Deluge, for the simple 
fact already stated, thatFohi belonged to an anterior age. 
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Rejecting both the above assuin])tions, then, we may 
take it for granted that Cliina was not peophid l)y any 
descendant of Noah : in fact, all her stoi*ies go to prove 
that China was well-peopled before the hlood; thai- tlie 
Flood, when it did come, did not destroy a-ll her inhabi- 
tants ; that all the damage it did to .the (country was re- 
paired after the labour of a few years. It follows, therc- 
foro, that China was planted in regular course by an in- 
dependent set of first parents, especially given to the 
country from the beginning when God ertiated the heavens 
and the (\arth — that the Chinese are an aboriginal 
race occupy in g their own country from t\ie hv’st divwn of 
time : a conclusion fully borne out l)y the history of their 
civili. nation, and even by their outward a])})i'ariince. They 
have mixed loiii;, very long, with, the Moguls and the 
; it is with them only that they Inivc^ interTnarriod : 
but the features of the Chinaman are still easily distin- 
guisiiable from tliose of the Mogul and the Tartar, and 
Avith those of the Hindu they have no affinity whatever. 

Wo do not know whether it is necessary to notice here 
llio doubts which have boon expressed by some wi’iters 
in respect to the real antiquity of China and the amount 
of civilisation that did prevail in it. Such doubts are 
always fortbeoming whenever there is an ugly stumbling- 
block in our chapter of beliefs which there is no easy way 
of getting over. In the case of China, however, they are 
not supported by reasoning or argument of any kind, and 
arc therefore very readily ansAvered. The only objection 
that has over been taken to tho antiquity of the country is, 
that the ancient Greek and Koman authors do not speak 
of it — that it was barely knoAAUi to them hy name. But 
this, is ratlier a proof of tho ignorance of the Greek and 
Romiin authors in respect to the general geography and 
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Iiistoiy of tlie world, than one of the non-existence of the 
Chinese as a nation in their day, when in fact niany of 
the manufactures of China, especially in silk, were then 
finding their way daily into Europe. These were, indeed, 
immediately delivered to the Greeks and Roimins hy 
Persian merchants ; but the source from whence they 
came might have been easily traced if the Greeks and 
Romans had cared to know anything about the matter. 
On tlie other hand, the proofs establishing the remote 
antiquity of the Chiiuise exist in their own records, which 
have not been found to be untrustworthy; in the corro- 
borative, tosl imony of such equally ancient records of the 
Hindus as exist (c.r/., the passage from Manii which has 
been already cited) ; and in the existence among the 
Chinese, to this day, of such arts as picture-writing and 
hieroglyphic-pain tiTig*, which generally indicate an old 
(’xistence, and which were only simila,]*ly w^ell-known, one 
to the ancient Mexicans, and the other to the ancient 
Egyptians, from neither of whom could they have been 
borrowed. 

In respect to the extent of Chinese civilisation, if it was 
not very great in the abstract, it cannot be said to have 
been very inconsiderable, when we rememl)cr that, such as 
it was, it was almost entirely of indigenous growth. By 
her ])osition China has ahvays been, Avhat she is at this 
moment, more or Jess cut off from tlui rest of the world ; 
and yet Avas the country always provided with everything 
that could possibly be required for ministering to the 
wants and combnis of man. Literature and philosophy 
were early evdtivated by its inhabitants; theology and 
ethics also ; nay, ovx>n astronomy, music, and magic ! — 
and all this without neglecting agriculture, medicine, 
navigation, commerce, and the mechanical arts. Step by 
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step^ niid one step at a time, Avas the golden rule they 
folloAved^as is shown by the facts which their historitins 
liavo taken so much care to record ; and the success 
acliicA^cd Avas certainly not trivial. The efforts of the 
iirst tvA^o dynasties Avere nuiinly confined to the cleai'anco 
of the country, the formation of villages, and the intro- 
duction among the people of agriculture and the pastoral 
and domestic ai-ts. t^nju, Avho immediately preceded 
Fold, is sa.id to have invented knotted cords, as the first 
cTiulo attempt of his ago for recording ideas ; Fold in- 
A'enjt:(^d symbols, and substituted them for the knotted 
cords ; ITwaugte reduced the symbols to charaeU'rs, 
Avdiich wen? a.CU'rwards im])r()ved in the reign of Lew- 
j'ftuo'. throughout the reigns of Iddii, Shiuiiuug, and 
li '";oigte, tlie growth, and progress of the sei(‘iie(‘s and 
ill ' espc'cially fosterc'd. Then followcul the ag(^ for 

lav.'., regulations, .lud political iustiiutious, under Yaoii 
ami Shun — Y <jou being the first h'gislator, while Shun 
ga'. e elfei.'t to those of his pl•(‘docossor^s ideas Avldch ho 
did not live to carry out. Of IlAvaugto it is said that ho 
cal tln-ough mounlains to facilitate commerce ; that he 
d iscovcrcd 1 he mariuer^s compass; a:ml that one of his 
ministers, Yoiig'dieiig, discovered the ]')olar star, — and all 
this, b(‘ it rememb(‘i*ed, before iho l)elng(', Avhieh found 
the rest of the AA^u-ld plunged gamerally in barbarism and 
crime. In after-j cars, many of the em})erors iivo desci’ibed 
as having b('en good astronomei-s Ihemselves, and as 
taking great personal interest in teaching astronoiny to 
their subjects. A tribunal of Idstory existed to compose 
accurate accounts of each reign, the iirst- portion of whose 
labours Avas })ublishod, in B.C. 97, l)y IzematseeTi, in the 
reig’4i of Woo to ; and, if all tliese annals be not altogether 
trustAvorthy, surely no otlmr Asiatic country ever made 
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such effort to ari-ivo iit tlie truth. Tho very assortment 
of tlie classics of the nation attests to a considemble pro- 
^•ress ill letters among* them. IMie divisions were five, — 
namely, (1) Slinking*, whicli was liistorical ; (2) Shiking, 
which was poetical ; (o) Yiking, which probably referred 
to sciemces, but is new litthMinderstood ; ( i ) (Jhung (hen, 
which related to Govoriimeiit ; and (o) Ijiki, which ha,d 
rel'erence to moral duties. Of the persevi'rance of the 
])eo])le, a standing proof exists in the Great Wall of (^hina, 
carri(‘d over mountains and across rivers for nearly two 
thousand miles, its luught varying from fifteen to thirty 
feet, whilst its breadth affords space (moiigh for six horse- 
men to ride al)i*east upon it. Of their gmieral aptness, 
almost every inanulacture of China affords am].)lo evi- 
dcMicc, being n(‘<irly a,s good as the similar productions of 
Ihirope. Mdio manufacture of g'uipiowdm* is said to have 
been known to the Chinese long before it was discoven'd 
in the West; it is certain that the art of printing was 
known to them at least two hundred yiairs before the 
birth of Christ, and the manufacture of pa, pea* fVom an 
earlier dat(' ; and, more wonderful still, fhey know the 
use of the mariner ^s compass from the time of llwangte, 
wliich must have liecm of inestimable benefit to them in 
their rmh^ excursions on tlie ocean, carried on in s([uare- 
Imilt ships, ma.di? of ph'ces of wood senved together with 
the str<)ng tliread of the eocoa,-nut, wliieh Avero mainly 
dir(}cted to different ports by the llight of birds and by 
tlu' ])eriociicaI winds. In these excursions tho Indian 
])orts were particularly sought for ; and it is w(dl known 
tJial a,t Ceylon the (ffiinese tradm* met tho Piirsian capi- 
talist half-way to dispose of his silks — a proof in itself of 
very considerable progress for the age. 

11’ it be asked when all this civilisation ceased to exist, 
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and how, the answer is thai; it has never ceased to exist. 
It suffered considerably during the seve]*al ages of anarchy 
and misrule wo have noticed, but was always revived as 
soon as better times came back. Cliiiia still is what she 
was before. Exc4uding the European PoAvers, Pussia and 
(ii'cat Britain, she is yet the most powerful kiiigdom of 
Asia, her people the most ingenious, the most advanced 
— Japan being only an offshoot of the Chinese stem. But 
licr civilisation, such as it is, has been stationary forages. 
Ib'r government Iras made it so, not knowing that when 
nations cease to advaTice they begin to fall back; and, ii* 
the competition Avith Euro])ean PoAvers, licr futinie career 
nmsi be retrograde, though as yet she has retained her 
p.')sition with Avondorful tenacity. 

4 lie government of China AA’^as monarchical from the 
earliest times, and is so iioaa^ the king beiiig vested Avith 
abseliito authority, lie is not only all-poAvorful, but, like 
ilu‘ ) V)])e, infallible also. There are laAVS laid down for 
liis gni(hinc(i, and advisers arc placed over him Avliose 
adnionilions he is bound to consider; l)nt it rests entirely 
with hill, to d«‘t ermine wlietlier lie should or should not 
abide ])y(4ther. Some of the laAvs enacted are excellent; 
lliey AAa*re frann'd by the good kings Ave have named — 
Yaon, Shun, aud otlu'rs — and endorsed l)y philoso])hors 
like Confucius iuid Mangtsze : but it d('])ends on the 
character of the sovereign and his advisers to observe 
them, or set them asid(' ; and, Avlieii the emperors are 
inellicient and Aveak, the L-iavs simply enforce a av(‘11- 
organised system of oppression, from Avhich there is no 
protection but in revolt. We have seen, in the brief retro- 
spect of history avo have given, that this protection Avas 
often souglit, not by the people, but by the mandarins, 
Avliose rebtJlious temper is noticeable from the carh" 
time of TacAvoo of the Shang dynasty, and vrho ahvays 
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raised tlioir Leads wliouovor the emperors were weak. 
These contentions debilitated the empire considerably, 
particularly as the l)arbarians were ever at hand to take 
advantage of* every internal dissension; but the more 
vigorous emperors, such as Che- Hwangte, Wooto, and 
Suonte, were always cable to re-enforce their power with 
a rod of iron — certabily over their internal foes, if not 
over their external enemies also. 

Willi so niLieh executive and political authority in his 
] lands, the emperor of China is also the Inxid of the national 
Church, and he has a Hoard of Rites under him to enforce 
the observance of the national faith. NolAvithstanding 
this, however, the Chinese, as a rule, liave always been 
remarkable for tlulr iiulilTerence to religion. I'lie orthodox 
creed of the State is that enjoined l>y Confucius, which 
is coiisi(lei*(‘d to be Hie religion of scholars, and which is 
very like the religion of the Hindu V(m1s, Inculcating the 
worship of heaven and (‘arth, and of the spirits of rain, 
air, and fire. It is said that thoi'o was a prior religion, 
wliich consisted simply of the lielief in one Cod, called 
'ryim. If so, the ridigiou of China, would still resemble 
that of India as propouiuhsl in the IJ panislmds. Hut it 
would bo absurd to twist this religious affinity into a 
])i’oof of Indian descent, since the notions common to the 
t/.vo i*onii tries are only of a general character, whicli botli 
had equal facilities to ado])t without any reference to 
each (dlier ; besides wbicli, they had constant opportnnitic'S 
of borrowing such notions from (‘acb otlier from the 
remotest times. Another creed largely followed through- 
out China is that of Laoutsze, Avhich, like the Pouranic 
religion of India, sanctions th(' grossest idolatry. But 
the religion most extensively prevalent in the country is 
tinib of Buddha, which was imported from India in A.l). 05. 
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CHAPTER HI? 


INDIA. 


IxDiA is known to its inhabitants by the name of IVtaraf- 
harslui, or tlio land of Pluirat, who was one ot its ancient 
rulers. The country lias lioen well known in all u^’es :is 
one of the ricliest in the world. It is bounded on the 
north, and, as it wore, cut olf from the rest of Asia, by 
t)i'- itiinalaya ^Mountains, while three other i-anges of 
U! iitains trav^erse the peninsula, within. It contains also 
. 'Uie of the laro-(‘st and most celebrated rivers, such as 
I iie ( iang‘('s, the Indus, the .Ma,lianadi, and the Nermudda, 
which maintain an a, mazing* degree of fertility through- 
out 1 lie laud, that sullices not only to satisfy the wants of 
■ ts v^wu peo\)U', but also to supydy the rest of the world with 
some of the im>st valuaAdo necessaries of bfe. ’The number 
of harvests in the? yea,r is usually t\vo, and the ])rincipal 
j)roduets are rice*, sugai*, cotton, jute, silk, indigo, toliacco, 
and saltpetre. Even the mountains of the country are 
« o\ ered with ti-ecs that bear a groat variety of fruits, and 
the woods are stocked with game. The (dimate is one of 
the hottest in the world, and in several places exceed- 
ingly^ malarious ; and the wild beasts multiply in the 
jungles with the most astounding rapidity. No country 
in the world is infested by tigers and alligators of la’-ger 
siz(', or by serpents of deadlier yioison. ddie lowlands 
of the country are subject to destructive inuudatious, 
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while^ the sea-coasts are often visited by tremendous 
liiirricanes. « 

Of this country^ so variously endowed by Providence, 
there are no ancient annals or historical accounts ot any 
description. The literature of India is very prolific. 
I3(sid(\s the V^eds and tlie Purans, which form tlie basis of 
t]\e philoso]fiiieid and popular religh^ns of tlie country, there 
are a. grea t many otlier learned works on theology and phi- 
losophy, a nunihor of intricate treatises on gi-ammar, two 
great poems of the highest standard of merit, with several 
others of scarcely inferior excellence, many dissertations on 
la w, a few learned works on astronomy, some very erudite 
pi’oductious on necromancy and incantations, Init absolutely 
no historical composition whatevei’. Our only sources of 
information, ther(‘fore, till we (*ome to the i\rahomedan 
era, are the Purjins, which, with their legends about the 
gods, give also some royal gcmealogies, but without any 
historical data, or such attendant information as would 
miablo us to convert the dry catalogue of names into a 
consistent account of facts. Some si ray notic(\s taken of 
the country by certain western writers in connection with 
the histories of Persia., Egypt, and Assyria, arc' also 
available; but they are too disjointed and fragmientary to 
be of much nxil use, and arc, moreovoi*, mixed up with 
the grossest absurdities and errors. The details that wo 
can give of ancient India, therefore, will necessarily be of 
a dc'sultory character, and for the most ])art either wholly 
fictitious, or partly traditional and piirtly fictitious, 
blended with such assumed probabilities and inferences 
as may occur to us. 

To commence with the comineucemeut, then, the tinte- 
diluvian history of India gives us first the ton Bralunddl- 
raSj or children of Bridima, as the first-born of men. 
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Tliey were : Maricliij Atri, Aiigiras^ PulastyM, P^luliu, 
Ci’itu^ Dfikslia^ Vasislita, Bhrigu, and Njirada. Prom 
tlicse Bralimadicjis sprang tlio by some said to 

have boon fourteen in number, wliile others montioii seven 
only, named Swayamblmva, Svvarocliisa, IJttama, Tainasa, 
Baivata, Cliacslinslia, and Satyavi'ati. Sa ty a,vra,t/i lived 
ill the a, go of the Flood, and is taken for Noah ; though 
i( would, perhaps, be more eori-ect to say that ho was 
eontemporaneous witli Noah, and escaped th(> ‘Flood in a 
dilTerent part of the worh[. Besides the ]b*ahmadieas 
there woi*e also sc'veral sprung from Jlruhma, 

named Kasyfipa, .Atri, Yasishta, Yiswamitra, Gnuhinui, 
Jamadagni, and Bharadwaja, 4’wo of the names of tlie 
I! isliis correspond with two of the names of the Jh’ahma- 
(i.f as— namely, those of Atri and Yasishta. It is there- 
■ iiifeiTcil t lat the .Brahmadiens and the Pishis were 
s;o'i(i ])orsons, who wm'(5 llnduiahl or sons of 
]'■. iihma by birth, and IdAdx, or penil(mts in, old ag(‘, ])y 
choice. 

The above account drops oif altogether as an unneces- 
sary excrescence of history, since the Bui'aus next tell us 
that Bi*uhma soon became disappointed with the arrange- 
ments lirsi j)ia(h‘ by him for lilliug the earth, probably 
b('caiise the Ixishis did not increase and multi])Iy as fast 
:is they were intended and exp(*cted t(.) do. He tiuT(4‘oro 
gave two sons to Adi-iNFa (original mother) the wife of 
Swayamblmva, from oiic of whom was descended Aja, 
and irom the other Prithu (after whom the world was 
called Vrifltihi), both ])eing eoniemporaries of Satyavrata 
at tile tinu' of I he 1^'lood. All these three ])ersons were 
saved from a watc.vry grav(', and, aft(*r the subsidence of 
the -waters, b(‘gau to replant the earth. TJie partiality of 
the Hindus for triads being weiJ known, some authorities 
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contend that the throe names belonged to one patriarch 
only, by whom India, ^vilH repeopled. 

Uogarding tlie hhxxl itself there are several accounts, 
which, however, need not be noticed, as they mainly refer 
to such recondite siibp'cls ;is the wars between the eh‘- 
pliants and tlie croeerdiles, the cliurning of the ocean, the 
lisliing up of the moon from the bottom of the sea, tlie 
u])liftiiig of tlie earth on the tusk of a boar, a.nd the like. 
After the Fhjod we sta,rt with two lines of kings — namely, 
the line of Satyavrata, the r;vi‘e of the Sun, and that of 
Atri, the ra-ce of the Moon ; so that Atri, or some of Ids 
descemhints, must also have ('seaped destruction. Of tlu' 
first line, the princes of note were Sharma, (said to be the 
same with Shorn — that is, if we accejit Satyavrata to be 
the same with Noah), Ikshwakii, Jrandhata, Sagara, 
Ilhagira-th, Rughu, Dasarath, and Rama,. Of the line of 
y\tri were Soma, Roodh or Jhnldha, Aya, Nahnsha, and 
Yayati. ^^a-yiiti had three sons, some say five, of whmn 
two were famous — namely, Puru and Jadu. Of the for- 
mer were descended Bharat (a,fter whom India, is nann'd), 
Hasti, Kuru, IVindu, and the Randavas ; and those and 
their progeny seem to have tilled up the most ])a.rt of 
India. From the main l)ranch of Kuril wore born Fandn 
and Dliritarashtra, whose cldldrim Ibiight the great battle 
of Kurukshetra, to settle the right of succession between 
thems(.‘lvi's. The most renowned descendants of Jadu 
were Krishna and Ihilai'am. A branch of the lhii*u lino, 
diverging from Kuril, gave birth to the kings of Magad- 
ha — namely, Jainsandlni and liis succc'ssors, the dynasty 
tmaninating with Ripoonjaya, in the seventh century 
'oef<»re fdirist; after which followed several familie,s of 
usurpers, including Nanda and his son Chandragupta, 
which brings the account down to B c. 300. But it must 
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bo remoTiiljered Uiat tlio history of Mngnxllia is not tlic 
liistorj ofi all India, t]iou«4i it has boon assumed to be so 
to avoid the difficulties wliich surround tlie subject. AV^e 
have absolutely no account of the other kingdoms where' 
llu’ Iffirus and Jadus had rc'ignedj and the information 
available in regard to tlio childre'ii of, the 8un generally is 
eejually ol)Scure. It is found convenient to form a con- 
jiecting link by asserting that the kings of Afagadha. wen^ 
in their days the lords-paramount of all India, wliich, 
of coui*se, rc'nders it unnecessary lo eiccount foi- tlio re^st. 
But this they were not; certainly not till the time of 
Ciiandragupia, if oven then. Ab'gasthenes, who “re.^idod 
at Ihe coui-t of Cluindragu])ta, says that there \V('re out^ 
huuilred and eighteen nations in India, at the time; but 
]iK' (]o(,‘s not say that all or many of them were subordinate 
t' the Brachi. 

A\ e have sec'ii that tin? royal race of India divided itself 
iu['» two branclu's imnu'diately after the da,ys of vSatya- 
vr.ira : one, tlu' Solar liiu*, compi-isiug the male descen- 
<la7its of the pali'iarch; and the other, Ihe Lunar line, 
s|)rung from the nian-iage of 11a, the daughter of Sat- 
yavrata, with Buddha, the grandson of Atri. The capital 
('f the forimn- was Ayodhya, or Oudo ; of the latter 
jh’ayiiga, or Allahabad. These pla.c(‘S wore so near eacli 
other, and took up such an inconsidei*able portion of the 
jieninsula, that the inference is unavoidable (hat tliey did 
not rejiri'sent all the sov(‘i*eign authority established in the 
land. 4'her(‘ must have been many otbei- JStat('s besides, of 
Vv hieh no records liave snrviv(‘d — if not immediately after 
the Flood, (-('rtainly vvdtliin a reasonable interval. AVo 
Avould also notice that in the above accounts the name of 
tlie son of Satyavrata is given as Sharma (Shem), but 
that other accounts name him Jayapali (daplietli) ; the 
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object of botli versions being to make tlic Indian and 
]\rosjiic accounts accord, tliougli, as a inatter, of fiict, 
there is not much of accordaiice between them. 

Tlie 8ol;u‘ lino counts fifty-seven princes from Iksli- 
wiiku to fbima; Imt of most of them we know very little 
])eyond their names, pr accounts are given too outrageous 
for Ixilief. Thus, SagJira is said to have had a hundred sons, 
all of whom Avere destroyed by flames exhaled in anger 
from the oy('s of Kapila, the sage, but werc^ afterwards 
restored to life by the advent of the CJaiiges, brought 
down from heaven by the prayers of Bhagirath. it is 
iiseh'ss ,ref(ua*iiig to such legends, of which the hidden 
mca.ning (w^liadwer it-Avas) is jiot accessible to us. ^Ihic 
Bamava.ua gives a more consistent account of Basarath 
and IMina, the story rc^garding Avliom is Avell known, and 
Avill not la^quire to be retold, 1 hough tlu‘re are some 
attendant circumstances connected Avith i< which may bo 
noted. Jiama; mari'ied th.e daughter of Jannka, king of 
^lithlla, also of the Sr>la,r lino, which shows lhat there 
Avero tAvo branches of the race at least Avithin a. short dis- 
tance of ('acli other. A third bi-anch had its head-quar- 
rei'S at Henares ; and possibly there W('re otliei's elsewhere, 
of Avhich Ave knoAV nothing. I t is clear enough fi'om all 
this tliat the race AAms already splitting u[). It is also 
said that many iiuh'peudeut sov(‘reigns W(‘re present in 
Glide at Iho ^\swaiiiedli Jagya celebratt'd by Dasaratli ; 
the Jirmy wifcli wdiieli Rama went to Ceylon was, we like- 
Avis(j hud, made up of epiotas furnis]u‘d by several abso- 
lute ])rinc(‘S avIio acceptcal the lead of Uama only for the 
nonce: so that, at tliis time at least, and in fact at all 
times, tlio constitution of India n'semblcd more that of 
Ci*eece than of any othc'r olden country, and Avas simply 
lJig con federation of a large number of distinct States. 
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Pile l)ltdrat Kliinid divides the empire of India into ion 
)arts — namely, (1) Saraswati, which comprised the Pim- 
fH) j (2) Kariouj, whicli included Delin’, Agra, Siriniiggiir, 
lid Oude ; (d) Mithila, which comprehended all tlie 

orriiory from the Koosi to the (l unduck ; ( t) Gonr, or 
he tower piirt of Dongal ; (5) Goozava, which comprised 
iiizerat, Kandeish, and IVlalwa ; (0) Utkala, or Orissa; 
7) Maharasira, or the Maliratta country; ((S) Telingami, 
r the territory lying between the Godavery and the 
Cristua ; (0) Ivarmita, or the country south of the 

vristna and above the (4hats ; and (10) Dravira, or the 
Vnuil countiy. This division is palpably incotn [ilete, 
iiu e it 1eav(‘S out such important portions as Prayaga 
i^'i Magadlia ; ])ut what we want to point out is that, 
^M?ii llu' (d(‘ar proofs we have of tlie existence of such 
.< i’ked divisions, it is not correct to nanui any particular 
i as the king of all India, or of any very large ])ortion 

WHiile tifty-seven princes of the Solar line are named 
roni Ikshwaku to llama, only forty-eight princes of the 
junar race are mentioned from the founder of the 
dynasty to the eiu of the Pandavas; so that, considering 
hat (he ago of the Mahabharut was somewlmt later than 
hat of the Pamayaiia, the reigns of the Lunar sovereigns 
nust, as a general rule, have been longer than those of 
he >Solar sovereigns, unless it he that several mimes of 
fie former have been lost. Of the Purii family, the only 
etailed accounts available are those given in the Maha- 
-liarut relating to Pandu and the Pandavas, the heroes of 
he great war of Kurukshetra, and those known in 
es]>ect to Jarasandha and his successors, who established 

different brancli at Magadha. Tlie story of the 
dahabharut does not require to be repeated, any more 
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tliau that of tlio Eamjiyana. It affords fiirtlier proof, if 
more proof wore needed, that India, from tlio earliest 
times, was parcelled ofp into a number of petty States, 
which W{i,s in all ages the great source of her weakness, 
and but for which slie might have easily become a most 
potent and forn]id»jblo om))iro. After the great war, 
Pariksliit, the grandson of Arjun, was placed on the 
throne of Hastinapore, or rather of Indraprastha, that 
being the name of the new city founded by Yudhisthira; 
but there is no furtho]* mention of this brjinch of the 
famdy bc^yond the (mumeration of a string of names, and 
we know little of the subsec|uent history of (he race. 

The royal house of i\[agadha was established by Jara- 
sandha, who had been appointed governor of that 
province by a sovereign of the Lunar race a, few decades 
before the great war; while another account iiiakcKS 
JIagadha (‘oiitemporaneous with Ayodhya, and states that 
the first dynasty in. it was comiiKmced by Vrihadriitha, 
after whom it was named. Old Sandha, at all (wents, 
was the most conspicuous prince of the lino, lie dis- 
tinguished himself by a war with Krishna, who had 
(lcthro]i(‘d and slain his son-in-law, Kangsa, king of 
IMathoora, and who was compelled by him to fly to the 
sea-coast, where he founded Dwfirka. A few years later 
the t'anie of the IMiidavas excited the jealousy of Jara- 
sandlia ; and, .as both parties aspired to the sovereignty 
of India, the opportunity wa-s afforded to Krishna. to 
tailist the antipathy of the IVindavas against his old 
enemy. Ja»'asandlia thus ca.mo to be attacked in his own 
capital sinmltaneously by Hhecmi, Arjun, and Krishna,, 
by the first of whom he was slain; but twenty-three 
yn inces of his line continued to reign in Magadha. after 
liim, till the last of them, Kipoonjaya, was murdered by 
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liis iniin‘st:er_, Sunaka^ wlio ))laccHl his own son, Pnidja^ta, 
on the throne. A catnloo-no of names is given to us, 
both as regards the \^riha.dratlias and the dyn.'isties that 
followed, but no details till we eome to the time of 
Naiida, or Mfdui-Nanda (n.c. o55), when Alexander tlie 
(Ireat invaded India. * 

AVe must ]iow go back to our other authorities, tlie 
western wiaters, for an account of tlie many expeditions 
against India to which they refer. Tlie iirst in ]ioint of 
time, leaving out the travelling expedition of Osiris, king 
of Egypt, Avas the invasion of Seniirarnis, ([ueen of 
Uabylon, Avliich is said t(j have been opposed by oiui 
Stal) rebates, who was then king of a.ll India, ddiis 
Sfabrobates appeal’s to liave beim ilu' sami' as Vii’asena, 
oiherAvise called Stliabtirpati, in th(‘ Jlindn accounts; and 
Ctesias mentions that Smniramis was defeatc'd by him, 
and that he assembh'd against her an army of about four 
millions of men. ddie lU’xt exjiedif ion Avas conducted l)y 
Sc’sostris, king of Egypt, Avho is said to ha,ve ov(‘rnin ail 
India up to the Ga.nges. jdu? third invader named was 
►Sliishak, or Jkicchus, another king of PgVpt, avIio, b('ing 
very powerful at sea., advanced iirst to the months of the 
Indus and (*onr|nerod all the country about that river, 
and then, doubling Cape Comorin, arrived near tlu‘ 
inoutlis of tlie Gauge’s, Avhicli, seem to have been tlie 
extreme limit of his miAud expedition. Soino authors 
coiti’ound Shishak Avitli vSesostris ; others maintain that 
the tAA’o invaders Avere distinct. Pliey all pr(‘t end that 
Sln'shak not only eoiupiored the Avholo of India, but 
placed a king of Ids own apjioinlmciit, one Spra’tendias, 
on the throne, Avho.se succe.ssors retained it till the 
iiivasicjii of India Ijy Hercules, whenever that may hav(’ 
occurred, the name of Hercules having been scA^erally 

L 2 
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witli ILu’i (Ki-islina), T5nlarniD, and Jarasaiidlui 
l^(‘f()re tlin arrivfil of Sliislink^ tho j)(h.)])1o of India- are 
said to liavo led a pastoral life, being sti‘angors to agri- 
eiilture and tln^ use of arms ; but this could not well have 
bc'on so iP tlu‘y gave Scmilraniis the warm reception she 
is said to have recc'ived. Shishak is also said to have 
inti‘odue(‘d a-mong tlui lliiidus tho worship of the go(.ls ; 
and this has sulliced to embolden some of our orieiita-lists 
to identify him with Siikya i^^uni, tho great propagator 
of Buddhism in India. 

Ikjth prcivions to this tiuui and after it, some Seythic 
or/failar iiiva-sions of India are said to have occurred, of 
which no pi’ecise dales can l)o givmi. Wilford, in one of 
his essays in tlie /Ix/e/e* //csce/v/zcs, r(.*fers to an attack in 
j{.c. lh)()0, win'll Ibijali Ikdin, the king, was deh'atod, till 
Iiis son, Sagara-, canu^ out with his <((fn or ilre- 
ai'ins, and r(‘])ell('d tho barbarians, ^fhe Mogul chief, 
Oghuz Khan, whose era we have approximatidy taken at 
between n.e. bSOO to IdOO, is also said lo ha.ve invaded 
India and occuyiii'd (Jashun're. ILe luul three sons, 
named Kiiin, or the Sun, .\y, or thi' iVfoon, and d nidus, 
or the Star; and, w(^ iH'ad, thal ike empire of the Moguls 
in d ai'tary was shortly ai'ter tlidr time subverted by the 
'J^artars, on which the descendants of ike Sun, Moon, and 
Star were obliged to disperse. The irruptions into India 
are said to have' coniinued all through this eventful 
period. Does this throw imy light on ike origin ol‘ the 
Solar and Lunar races in India? We wish to assume 
nothing; oui* as.>um])tioii would scarcely have any argu- 
ment to support it but a bare coincidence of iiaTnes; 
even the duties do not yirocisely accord, for the Solar and 
Lunar j’aces in India commenced ap])arcntly from a still 
earlier time than that of Oghuz Khan. J5ut where all is 
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(lark^ ami we have to fool our Avay through the diHicuUies 
that surriHind us^ no apology is necessary to voiitilato 
such probleuis as arise iu the course of our impiiry. 
Hogardiiig the subsequent Scythio invasions^ also^ every- 
thing is vagMie and liypolheticah The Taksliak, or 
Herpcnt, race is said to have visited ^ India at abt)ut tlie 
same time that the nortli of Europe was overrun by other 
swarms from the same liive ; aud tlie history of i\bigadlia 
does sliow that a usurper named Siiesluimiga, or Sheslia 
the Serpent, csiablislied himself on. tlie thro no of ihat 
kingdom in n.c. 777, from whom Nanda and CLiandni- 
gupta W('r(.^ descended. Hut the evidimco to support the 
coimection of Sheshaaiaga witli Ibo Taksliak race, or with 
any race of Scythians, is purely cliiinc'rical ; aud it is 
impossible to found any conclusion one way or another 
on such assumpti > 11 . 

All, then, tha.t caai be adinittt'd comes only to tliis, Ihsit 
from the remot(‘st tinuss India has been ex].)osed to 
aggressions from almost all (piarters — Egy[)tian, Assyrian, 
Tartarian, and Persian; and, if we admit the evidence of 
tlu> Persian rticords, it must bo furtlnn* coiic(m_1(m1 that, 
suljscMjueut to tlie days of greatest antiipiity, India was 
probably never absolutely iiidepeudeut. The Persian 
aiiuals speak of an iiivasiim of the country by Cyrus, who 
does not appear, however, to have made any considerable 
impression on it beyond tbo Indus. ITio iu‘xt invasion, 
that of Darius Hystaspes, occurred in I lie tiftli century 
before Christ, and was })reeeded by a.u exploration of the 
country about the Indus by Scylax, the Persian a.(lnii]*al. 
Wliat tbo precise extent of Darius’s coii([U(.*st was is not 
known; but it would seem that he exacted an exceedingly 
large tribute, for the amount realised is said to liave 
equalled a third of the entire revenue of tlie Persian 
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I^]tnpir 0 j III! (1 Herodotus remarks that, while the tribute of 
other places wm-s received in silver, that from J^ndia was 
received in gold, kroni this time some sort of connection 
alwMjs subsisted between India and Persia; for we read 
that a body of Indian troops served under Xcrxt'S during* 
his expedition to (ireece; that Aliasuerus (Artaxerxes 
I jongimaniis) reigned from India even unto Hthiopia;^^ ^ 
and tliat .Darius Codomaiins opposed Alexander with a 
body of Indians drawji from the most eastern part of his 
empire. 

Idle sov('reignly of TVi-si;i was broken np by the vic- 
tf)ri('S o,f Ah'xaiulor tlie (Ireat, who lu'xt passed over to 
India, crossed tlio Indus, and was o])posed on tlie banks 
of the dhelnni by a king named Perns. We have before 
remarked that no cl(‘ar account exists of the princes of 
tlie Solai* race ; and there is certa-iidy nothing to show 
vei*y p]'{‘cisely how tlie line l)ecame extinct. In the 
genealogy of the race the name of the last prince but 
It.nir is given as Prasenjit, and this has been supposed 
by some writers to be identical with the Porns of the 
(J reeks. If it be so, the lino is tracc'd. ddie very last 
|)riuce mimed in the list.^ Soomitra, is said to ha,ve died a 
short time after the invasion of Alexander the (Ireat, pro- 
bably k'aving no heirs ; though the Pajpoots of iMewar, 
llio Kahtores who first established tlumiselves in Kanonj, 
and afterwards in Central India, and all the princes of 
TSortlu i-ii India of recent times, luive claimed descent 
from Pania. Porus, we read, though first taken ]n*isoner, 
was aicerwards restored by Alexander to his kingdom, 
whicli was much enlarged. Alexander also wished to 
cross arms with Maha-Nanda, who was preparing to 
l eceive him ; but the progress of the conqueror was 
stopped on the 'banks of the Beyah b}' the unwillingness 
* Esther ii. 1. 
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of Iiis own soldiery to proceed farther^ and lie turned 
back to Uabylon after a short excursion to the mouths of 
the Indus. AccordiTig- to Plutarch,, it was the battle with 
l\:>rus that took off the edge of the courage of the Mace- 
donian soldiery, and made them unwilling to concern 
themselves further with the Hindus. It is certain that 
the disunion of the Hindu princes only ronder(Ml tlie con- 
quests which were achieved by the invaders so easy. 

We now come l)ack to Nanda. Of him it is said that 
he was first simply king of Magadlia, but la'caino subse- 
quently, by the force of his arms, the ruler of ah India; 
tliat like Parusram, a fabulous hero of tlie 8olar ra.ce, who 
is said to have exterminated the Kshetriyas, he also 
waged a deadly contest with the Avarrior tribe ; that ho 
had two wives named Patnavati and JMura, by the lirst of 
Avhom ho had eigiit or nine sons, collectively called, the 
tSfdiidl tlnit is, Sinnalya and others, and by tho 
second tho celebrated Chandragupta tiud his l)rethron. 
Home accounts make Chandragupta a l)astard, a,s being 
tho son of Mura by Sakatara, the primo-ininistc'r oE 
Nanda. It is known that Nanda Avas murderc'd by his 
prime-minister, possibly at the instigation of Mura on 
her crime being discovered. The Huiiialyadicas succef'ded 
in the lirst instance, and reigned conjointly according to 
some authorities, and one after anotlnn* accoi*ding to 
others, Mura had, however, created the vacancy for her 
QAvn son, and Chandragupta Avas too cloA^er to let the 
occasion go by. With tho aid of Parvaleswara, king of 
Nepal, and his allies the Javaiias or Greeks, and the 
Sakas or Scythians, Chandragupka succeeded in over- 
turning' tho reign of his half-brothers, killed thorn, and 
stepped to the throne, in jj.c. 315. It is said that he 
retained a large body of Greeks in his pay, Avho did good 
service in establishing his .power, Some accounts mcn- 
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tion that ho reigned with justice and equity, wliile others 
Tnaiiitain tliat he was liated and despised by tbe people 
for liis cruelties. That he was very powerful is evident, 
for we n^ad tliat Seleucus Nicator, who on the partition 
of Alexander’s dominions obtained possession of Ihibylon 
and all the country J^^henco to the banks of the liivlus, 
having undertaken an expedition against Mjigadha, osten- 
sibly to avenge the ill-treatment experienced by the 
Greeks retained in the service of its king, but really with 
a view to recover the Macedonian conquests in India, 
was obliged to give up the idea; a, ml to cimclude an 
alliancor with Cliandragupta, giving him one of his 
daughtm'S in marriage, and sending an ambassador 
(Megastlienes) to his Court. 

The c‘ra of Vikniniaditya follows that of Cliandragupta 
and his successors ; and one account makes the former 
the eighth in descent from the latter princ(‘. ddie capital 
of Vikramaditya wa.s, liowever, a distiiu.'t pL'ice — namely, 
Avanti, or Oujoin — of wliich lie ascended the tlirone in 
r».c. 5<). ILis court was famous for a cluster of illustrious 
authors, known as the Nine Gems,^ that graced it. This 
was ill (5 third great era of Sanskrit literature, the first 
being flic age of the Yeds, and the second that of the older 
Purans and the great poems called the Thimayana and the 
jMaluibharut, which are venerated as much as the Purans. 
P)ut Vikramaditya was prized as a great king irrespective 
of that circumstance, a.nd especially for having opposed 
tlie conquest of the Scythians, who had just at this time 
overturned the (Grecian kingdom of Jlactria, and wero 
pouring down upon .India, of which all the country on 

- Tlicse were tiarnod Amarsiiij^lia, Dlianwuntari, Yaraliamiliira, 
Yararuchi, Ghatakarpara, Kalidas, Jietalabliatta, Ksliapauaka, 
and Sanka. 
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the banks of tlio Indus to tlio riioutlis of that vivor wero 
already oeciipi(3d by them. Vikram sncx*eeded in arrest- 
ing their further progress eastwards, for wliieli service 
lie was vested with the name of Sdkan., or the foe of tlio 
Sakas. ihit, tliough the entire subjugation of India was 
thus prevented, it did not hinder tjie barbarians from 
s])rea.ding all over tlie country in small hord(\s, which 
formed the germs of those hardy races tliab afterwards 
defied the ^lalioinedan power so long in Kajasthan. In 
the nieantinio a powerful enemy to Vilcra^maditya liad 
arisen in Salivahaim, a king of the Deccan, by whom he 
was attackijd, defeated, and slain. I.lie postvrity of 
\ ikrama (lit ya were, however, nob deprived of the sove- 
ri'igu power. The cjornpieror, satisfied with the victory 
gained by him, i-i'tired beyond the Nermudda, h aving to 
th(j sons of the vamjnished the throne of Oujein ; ami t he 
descendants of Vikrainaditya continued to reign on it 
till the time of the Mahomedan invasions. 

Perlia.ps more powerful than Vilcranniditya or Saliva- 
hana were tlie Andhra. Ibijjihs of the following (‘ra., who 
reigm.'d ovi^r Magadlia and the (hiiigi^tic province's gem^- 
rally, and wero als(j known by the name of Karnas. One 
of theses kings, at all events, named Maha- Kama, or 
Kama- Daharya, aspired to bo the lord-paramount of 
India. It is ciirtain that llu.‘se kings maintained a. licet 
of merchantmen, a.nel oxtemled their intluence even ()V(}r 
the islands of the Kasleim Archipelago. They also k(‘pt 
up a constant intercourse with China, a good royal road 
to which existed through Assam ; aiid, on one occasion, 
the Chinese Government is said to have sent over an 
army to assist one Andhra Kajah in putting down a. 
rebellion in India. The reign of these princes c>mbra,ced 
a period of above eight hundred years, the dynasty being 
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divided into tlireo distinct branches, of — namely, (1) the 
pure and genuine Andhras ; (2) the Andlira Jatieas, a 
spurious branch of the family; and (3) the Andhra 
151irityas, or servants of the family, who, after the death 
of their legitimate sovereigns, divided the kingdom 
among tliomselves. ^ Tiio Jirst branch of the dynasty 
ended in a.t). 13(3. The second terminated with n king 
named Pooloma, or Poolomarchisa, a great warrior, whose 
conquests eastward extendtul up to the boundaries of 
China, and who drowned himself in the Ganges in ()48. 
The Hlirityas succec'ded when tliey saw that tliere was no 
one else to take up the crown, and divided the country into 
bits a,inong themselves, upon wiiich Magadha ceased to 
bo reckoTied as a powerful kingdom. The fact is, the 
whole of India was at this lime in iittc'r conl'iisioii and 
anarchy, all the gr(\at royal races ha-ving disap])eared, 
while their vassals had risen on every side and assumed 
the state and ap|)ellati<.)n of kings, splitting up the coun- 
try in different directions. The country, in short, was pre- 
paring itself for the rece])tion of I he conquerors who were 
destined to iiiako their appearance; in it within a few years. 

At about this time th(.‘ Jhihtores established a new 
kiiigdom at Kanouj, under Ilasdco their king ; and it is 
said that during the reign of this prince, Bahram Gor, 
king of Persia, visited India in the disguise of a merchant, 
to hatch his schemes of conquest. A mere accident led 
to his being discovered : lie was attacked by a mad 
clepliant, which, as a keen sportsman, he killed with a 
lance ; and this feat of hardihood led to a close inquiry 
on the part of Basdeo, that resulted in the stranger being 
recognised. Upon this the king of Persia was so well 
received that he was obliged to abandon all thoughts of 
hostility ; and the friendship thus established was 
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ceirjonted by tlio marria-go of Balii’am wiili a princess of 
Ivanoiij, . whom, however, ho' is said to have deserted. 
After Ihisdeo, his dijscoiidants lield Kanonj for a period 
of eiglity years, when the throne was given to or usurped 
by a prince named Efnndeva, wimse reign was cJiieHy 
spent in repressing revolts, lie w^is succeeded by his 
general Pratapa, at the time when tlie throne of IVrsia 
was occupied by Noshirwan the dust, who elaimi'd from 
the new king a tribute said to have been agrec'd upon by 
Pasdeo, but wliicli Imd novel- been paid ; and, on this 
claim being rejected, a Persian army marched into India 
and obliged Ih-alapa to make good the arrears. This 
grc*aily increased the internal confusion of the country; 
but the .Hindu annals of tlu‘ period are exceedingly 
mctigre of information. The kiiigdom of Kanon j ap])eaa*s, 
li<.)wever, to have retained its vitality to a later period; 
foi- we read that Adisoor, king of Pengal, in the oloventh 
century alter Christ, sinit to \drasiugha, king of Kanonj, 
for five learned llrfihmaiis, those in l.hnigal having much 
deteriorated. 

dhe next Ikn-siau attack of India was led by Noshized, 
the sou of Nosiiirwan, and was directed against Pala- 
bhipore in Surat, through Sciiide. This was iiie original 
seat of the L'dr.yapore (Oodypore) family, which derived 
its descent on tlu' one side from llama, king of Ayodhya, 
and oil the otliin* fi-oiii Noshirwan of Persia, the children 
of Noshized having-, after tluj conflict, settled among and 
intermixi'd with the lliudns. The Arabian invasions 
which followed were commouced in tlio seventh century, 
and continued till Hie ninth. ^Jhey were slill carried 
on through Scinde, and were confined to the nciglibour- 
hoo(] of Surat, Cainhay, and Cheetore, till they were 
checked by the vigorous resistance of two kings of Chee- 
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tore, named Bappa atul Khoinan, a{’t(M’ which there wore 
no further invasions for about one hundred and thirty years. 
But India was too rieli, and its general condition known 
to be too weak, for any longer forbearance on the part of 
tlio Mahoniedans. When the Ivaliphat lost its glory^ its 
empire was divided aniong its great secular fmidatoi-ies, 
one of wliich was converted into the empire of Sainania. 
^llie lieutcmant of tliis empire, who resided at (Muizni, 
soon after became ind(‘peudent, and, finding his sid)j(‘Cts 
too warlike and turbulent to be ('asily couti’olled, gav^o 
them plenty of occu])atiou by his expeditions into India, 
ddie emj.Mro of (jlliazni them declined, and that of (ihor 
rose in its place ; but it was all the sa,nK^ so far as India 
was concerned, the expeditions to it being I’ontiniied till 
the ])rinci[)al ILindu monarchies W(.'re extinguished, 
and a .Mahomedan sovereignty was foundeMl at Delhi in 
A.n. I Bd 1. 'file names of the last Hindu kings wlio were 
oven'thrown were Jaya Ciianelra of Kanonj, and Brithu 
Baj of Ajmere and Delhi, the former said to be liiieally 
elescendeel from A'h’kraniaelitya.. 

From the account givem above it will be seem tha.t the 
Deluge is recogniseel by the Hindus, though the idimtity 
of' Satyavrata Avith Noah is an una.uthoris(‘d and unneces- 
sary inference. The testimony a.vaihibh' to us secmis 
generally to indicate that India was well-jA(K)[)led before 
the Flood, in vliich Satyavrata, Aja, and Frithn, with 
perhaps all the Hrahmadicas and Bi’akmarishis, were 
saved, iust as Noah was saved olsewhca'c, and doubtless 
tor the same purpose of repeopling their country. The 
migration of races from Ikibel, as given in the Mosaic 
m'count, did not apparently in any way affect countries 
so far to the east as India; and, in the absence of any 
especial provision for India, the descendants of Shorn and 
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Japlietli have boon proiinscuoiisly spoken of as liaviinjr 
r(?j)lniitcd it — indireetly, we suppose, iliroiigli otlier 
]iatioiis. It remains to lliis moment undeeided wlietlier 
Sliarma or elayapati is to be recognis(Ml as the son of 
Sa4 ya,vrata, f<u- tbo simple reason tliat the k'nrm'd are 
not yet agrc'od as to Avbolber tiic* Hindus are to be 
regarded as the descendants of Sliem or of Japlietli. A 
(lesc(*nt from Noali indirectly tlirougli other nations — 
that is, after such other nations had sidlicienlly exp.iiided 
themselves — is, however, a theory that will not suit the 
case of India, which seems to have been pe()])led very 
(‘arly and extensively, to justify assumptions like that of 
(h.(‘sias, tha-t, within two or thi*ee cimturies after tlie 
Flood, Semiramis was opj'iosed and defeated by Stabro- 
bat('S with Jin army four millions strong. 

^.IMiere is m. doubt, liowiwer, that India was subject to 
barbarian irrn])ti(.)ns tVoin the ('artiest tinu's from tlu^ 
direction of Irfin and J'artary, and that its inhabitants, 
tliongli not derived from those' countries, intermingled 
with (he race's that occupied tliein, constantly from the 
cominence'iiK'nt. In this semsf^, and to this extemt, a 
Scvtliic or Iranian descent for the Hindus may be freidy 
admitted.; and tlu' vmyv (‘xistenco in the couniry for 
ages of a ‘lot oi‘])etty ]>rinces exercising sovereign autho- 
rity within a limile'd jurisdi(*tioii, and only occasionally 
acknowledging the ])ower of a paramount chief, is an 
argument of great force in favour of such intermixture, 
indicating that ('ach con(|uerpr who (‘stablisluHl a footing 
in the country scdthal in it with his horde, Freely inter- 
mixing with tlu^ compu'red ra(?e so as in a shoi-t time not 
to be distinguishable from it. large hordes thus 

brought in must have considerably laeilitated the plantirg 
of the country; ami this, we think, fully accounts for the 
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infinite variety of races in India, with different forms and 
features peculiar to each. 

Siniiiltaneously with the planting of the country, wo 
find the royal i-ace dividing* itself into two branches — 
namely, of the Sun and the ]\ loon. If those dislinctive 
names were assumetrl from the days of Ikshwaku and 
Jhiddha, the derivation we have suggi^sted for them from 
the Mogul chief Oghuz Khan and his descendants will 
not stand, though we still acknowledge a grea.t j)artiality 
for the idea. I’ho grnndson of Jhiddha, avo find, was 
named Aya, or Ayus, which quite corresponds with the 
name of llie second son of Oghuz, called Ay, or the Moon, 
^rhe eras of Aya of India, ajid Ay of l\-irta,ry seem also 
very nearly to correspond ; mid, ndhei'ing to oursiqiposi- 
tirm, Ave infi'i* that the races of (he Sun and Moon Avere 
probably not so named till aftei* the reign of Aya oi* 
Ayus of India, he being identical Avitli the Ay of the 
Moguls, Against this assumption stands the ('xpross 
statement in the iMogid annals that only two members of 
the royal family, Kagan and Kayos, escaped from Tartary ; 
notwithstanding Avhich, tlie name ol‘ Ay might still have 
b(H}n perpetuated by his descendants. 

Tlie tAvo grand divisions in religion, Jlralimanism and 
Ihiddhism, were aiso start(‘d jirohalily from the (lommeiiee- 
ment — oe., from tlie age of iksliAvakn and Jluddlia. Ihit 
at that time llio country AVas not very [lopnlons, Avhile 
Brahmanism, moreover, adlu'red as yet <>nly to the Avorship 
iii(!ulcated in the YimIs, and necessarily did not differ 
very widely from the philosopliical aljstraetions of Buddha, 
wl. ich aceonnts fur the absence of a,ny c(mtests for 
suprenia.(iy betAveeii the two religi(ms from the outset, 
it Avas only wlien the Avorship ofdemi-gods and hei'ocs 
began to bo substituted I'or that of fire, air, and the sun, 
til at tlie Brahmans and the Buddhas found tliemselves a t 
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direct «antagonism to each other ; and^ as tlie Buddhas by 
tliis time formed a largo section of tlie community^ the 
Brahmans had no alternative but to declare a war of ext ernii- 
nation against them, in wliich, at different ag’CS, Parusram^ 
Bama, and Nanda distinguished themselves. The first 
glorification of Buddhism was followed l>y the exter- 
minating wars of Parusram and Ihima. flic religion was 
revived under Sakya ^luni in u.c. 588, after which 
followed the ■j)orseciitious of N;inda. and the Agnikoola. 
Bnlhmans of Kaj[)oorana. Idol-worslii[) prob<ibly began 
at about the ago wlicJi Parusram livcul, which was very 
ir'ar that of Kama, though precuso dates cannot be deter- 
mined. One story asserts tliat on Cambyses, king of 
l*(‘rsia, having conquoi'ed Bgvpt, the ])ri(;sts of that 
C(. untry, being obliged to Jly from it, found tluur wny 
inio Indin., and tlu're })kmted and propagnted the Egv})tian 
su])ei*stition. 1'his would give Braliuianism a eommenee- 
nu'ut no earlier than u.c. 525; but surt8y idol-worship in 
India is of much remoter dnte, for Kama is said to have 
NV(»rsln})ped the imng(^ of IVirvati, l)efore ])roe(Hnling to 
tlie conouest of C(‘ylon. Apart from tliat, our }j('st 
oi-ientabsts are of 0 |)iiiion that Egy{>t was ])i*obal)ly 
peopled from Imlia — nccording to Sir William Jones, by 
a ])eople named Sanganians, who dwelt near the mouths 
of tlie Indus, and lived a barbarous and piratieal life; and 
it would be more reasonable, tlierefore, to suppose lliat 
tlie mythology of Egy]>t wns liorrowtal from tlmt of India, 
than (hat India was indebted to Egypt for a rel'gion 
Avhieh she yet delights to honour. Qua thing is certain, 
lliat a very early commuiiieatio.n by sea existed between 
India and Kgypf^ ^oid necessarily with all the iiiternuHliato 
countries also. 

This brings us to the subject of the early civilisation 
of India. The division of the country among a largo 
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nnnil)or of petty kings, oncli of whom called liimself the 
sovereign lord of the nnivorso, prevented India, as we 
have stated, from ev(‘r becoming a powerful empire ; 
hut, notwithstanding’ this, slie secmis in her day to liavo 
become really v(ny gi’eat in other respects (social, moral, 
and litei-arv), and lo^ng served as a model for imitation 
t(^ a great part of the ancient world. From the ]*eniotest 
anti(|uity she was very generally regarded as the ci*a.dle 
of knowledge for tin? eastern, as Fgypt was for the western 
world; and, of the t wo, the Tndia.n cradle was always the 
l)otte]’ (‘st('enied. livcm the (In'eks, who o\ved almost 
evervthing to Egypt, considered the Hindus to be thcj 
wisest ot‘ all nations. ddio grammar, logic, I’lu'torie, 
philosopliy, and ethics of India., w(‘r(‘ ])art icularly pri/a'd ; 
and Pythagoras and Plato seem to have iinbibed tlun’r 
wisdom tVcmi the sanu'. source as A^yasa. The rage foi* 
imitation was so great, that even tlu) institution of castes, 
which has had such an injurious (‘tfeet on the motlun’ 
country, was, w(^ find, cirly adopted, apparently from 
India, by both Persia and Egypt ; as also was the jMte of 
i^iittee by till' Tartars. Similarly, of the religionsof India, 
Bnddnism, which has now disappeari'd from it, was so 
widely disseminali'd, that to this day its fcdlowers all ovi'r 
the globi* ef[nal, if they do not exceed in number, thi' 
f’dlowers of Christianity, the ri'ligion being still exten- 
sively prevalent in China, Ihirmah, Siam, Thiliet, Ihiotan, 
and Ceylon ; and fivim ]b'ahmanism, it is known, had its 
ancient admirers, while the Brahmans of the day wej‘e 
-justly ceh'ln’ated all over the world for their wisdom, 
simiibcity of maiiiiers, and austerity of life. But what 
will strike the modern observer as most curious is, tljat the 
Hindus of old, wliosc descendants at this moment raise so 
numy objections to go out of their countiy, liad a particular 
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'penchant for commcrco^ and traded with the Chinese on 
0110 side, and the Persians, Arabs, and Egyptians on the 
other, and in subsequent ages even with Cireece and Pome. 
’J'hc best silks in Persia were brought there by coasting- 
vessels from India ; the finest linens, so prized by the 
haughty dames of Pome, went thither, from Bengal; and, 
Avhat is more, we are expressly told that they were carried 
by native Indians themselves, whose dress and manners 
arc particularly described. Wo also road, iiid(>ed, of 
fieets starting from the Egyptian ports tor the coasts of 
IMalabar and Ceylon, to purchase the products of the East 
in their own original markets ; but the number of vessels 
that started from India was nearly as great as tlie number 
that repaired to it, notwithstanding that there were 
scarcely any imports to India in return except gold and 
silver — that is, the value of the articles sold by her. As 
a rule, India was content in all ag('s with her own pro- 
ductions and manufactures; or, if she did import any 
articles, tliey wore only the luxuries and trifles of the 
western world, commonly associated with her civilisation. 
Wo read that Amitraghata, or the foe-killer/^ a son of 
Chandragupta, and probably the same with Bindasara, 
wrote to Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus, to send him 
a quantity of sweet wine and figs. A better proof of the 
refinement of old Amitraghata and his ago could not 
})erh}ips have been advanced ! Unlike, howev^er, the state 
of tilings in China, India has not been able to retain such 
civilisation as slie did achieve, though she may not have 
drifted back to utter barbarism since. Her c<mdition is 
best typified by her own banyan-tree of world- wide repute, 
which, after having ascended a certain height, grows 
downwards and takes root again in the earth. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

TERSIA. 

The name of Persia is supj^osed to have been derived from 
Pars, or l^iirs^ a division of tbe empire of Iran, and is 
applied by Ei]roj)eans to the whole of that kingdom, 
including all the provinces to the east of the Tigris^ — 
namely, Assyria Proper, Media, Parthia, Ears, and 
Hercania or iMajenderan. Witliin this tract are several 
chains of mountains, and large, arid regions interspersed 
witli beautiful valleys ; but there are no great rivers, nor 
many lessor streams or springs. Some parts of tbe 
country are, for this reason, subject to great heats, tbe 
more so from having few trees to ward olf tlie scorching- 
rays of the sun j but the climate of the central provinces 
is considered to bo salubrious, and the men there are 
active and robust. The soil generally is sandy and barren, 
and exceedingly dry; but in several ])laces it is still said 
to bo productive, especially in the valleys, wliich abound 
with vegeta'oles of the most varied kind, tliat can be 
cultivated to any extent. Tlie pasture-lands, where they 
exist, are also nch; and both flowers and fruits have a 
luxuriant growih. Of animals, sheep arc abundant; and 
there are also fine breeds of horses, mules, and camels. 
1'h(‘ mountains are cither bare or thinly clad with under- 
wood ; the salt deserts are very extensive. 

The history of the country may be broadly divided into 
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two parts, ancient and modern; the first of wliicli begins 
witli mucli that is fabulous, and terminates with the con- 
quest of the kingdom by the Arabians under Omar, while 
the second brings up the account from the latter point to 
tlie present day. The Persians do not profess to know who 
the first parents of the human race were. They believe 
iimo to be divided into a succession of cycles or periods, 
like the Yugs of the Hindus, and allege that Mahabud 
was tlie person left at tlie end of the last great cycle, and 
Avas consequently the fatlier of the present Avorld. This 
Mahabud was blessed Avith a numerous progeny, who 
originally lived in the caves and clefts of rocks, but Avhom 
he taught to construct houses and towns, plant gardens, 
rear sheep, and make clothing out of the fleeces of their 
flocks, and also all the benefits of commerce and art. 
J\Ialiabud had thirteen successors of tlie same name, 
(luring Avhose rcagns the Avorld onjo3^ed a golden age. l^lio 
last of these princes, abdicating his throne, retired to a life 
of penitence and devotion, upon which men began to 
become A\deked, and soon converted the earth into a 
theatre of rapine and murder. To restore order, a saint 
named JAudlrain received the divine command to assume 
tlie throne, and established the Jyaniaii dynasty. He was 
succeeded liy liis sou, Shah Kuleov, the lino extending to 
Mahabool, Avhoin it lias been attempted to identify, on flic 
(mo side, Avitli Bolus of Assyria, and, on the other, Avitli 
Btili, or ^laha-Bali, of the Hindus. After Mahiibool a 
now dynasty Avas established by Ins son Yessan, Avhicli 
terminated AAutli a prince named Ajum, or Yessan- Ajum ; 
Avhen, the A\dckediiess of mankind liaving exceeded all 
bounds, an iuterneciue Avar broke out which nearly do- 
l)(q^ulatod the earth. The Persian accounts Jo not any- 
where speak of the general Flood. They only assort 
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til at the human race became nearly extinct from mutual 
enmity and wars. 

In the era that succeeded^ Kaiomurs became the first 
monarch of Persia. He is said to have been the son of 
Yessan-Ajum ; but some ecclesiastical writers pretend to 
recognise him as a/ grandson of Noah, with the solo 
object apparently of making the Persian account accord 
with that of the ilible. The former goes on to say tliiit 
Kaiomurs had to fight with an army of magicians who 
were his enemies, and marshalled against them an army 
of lions, tigers, and panthers; from which it may be in- 
ferred that the combatants on his side were utt(M* 
barbarians (perhaps nomad tribes from the north), while 
his opponents wore the remnants of the old race in Persia, 
who, being more civilised, were put down as magicians 
and sorcerers. Kaiomurs defeated his (uiemies, and th(‘u 
brought his own refractory subjects — the lions and 
tigers — into obedience, spreading the carpets of 
equity and benevolence over the haliitable world. 
^‘Through the influence of his equity,^^ continues the 
national account, the magnet ceased to attract iron, and 
the amber refrained from oppi*cssing the straw; while 
the sheep contracted alliance with the wolf, and the lion 
and the dc'or traversed the deserts together in amity.’^ 

After achieving all this the old king retired to his 
capital, Palkli, where ho resigned his throne to his grand- 
son, Houshung, who also proved to be a good sovei*eign, 
and founded many cities, and invented many useful arts ; 
biMug the first ro strikeout fire from flint-stones, abstract 
iron irom ore and work it into arms, construct aqueducts, 
and form garments from the skins of sables and foxes. 
Ilis son and successor, Tahamurs, having made some of 
the magicians prisoners, was taught by them to road and 
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write. In liis reign tlie worship of idols was first intro- 
ducedj originating^ it is said, with the conimcmoratiou of 
deceased relatives and friends through the inedimn of 
busts and images. The next in succession was the cele- 
brated Jeinsheed, tlio founder of Persepolis, and the 
discoverer of wine. 1’he invention ^f many useful arts is 
attributed to liim, and also the division of the people into 
four classes — namely, of priests, writers, soldiers, and 
laboui*ers and artisans. The great success of his reign at 
last made him impious, and ho proclaimed himself a god, 
shortly after which his country was invaded by Zoluiuk, 
an Arab or Assyrian ))rince, before whom Jemskeed was 
obIig(.^d to fly, and by whom lie was eventually captured 
cjul killed. Zohauk thou ascended the throne, setting 
asi<l(', but for a time only, the dynasty of Kaiomurs, 
oi liervvise calhul the Paishdadian dynasty. Ilis reign was 
bi*i(.‘f. ^‘^Like the sledge and anvil, j.)roposing to himself 
liardness of heart and harshness of countenance, he flung 
away the veil of shame and the curtain of good faith, so 
that he daily became more audacious in violating what- 
ever was sacnal, and in shedding the blood of the inno- 
cent/’ Ilis ci-uelty at last became unl3e{irable ; the 
people revolted from him on all sides; and he was finally 
captured and killed by a blacksmith nanuMl Kawah, whose 
apron from that day became the royal standard of Persia — 
a badge of heroic pov^erty,^^ as (xibbon calls it, covered 
by a profusion of precious gems.’^ It is supposed that 
the period of ZohaulPs reign w'as that duiang which 
T’ersia was subject to the Assyrians and Seinirarais. 
Peridoon, a descendant of Tahainurs, was made king on 
the Paishdadiau dynasty ])eing resumed, and his reign 
was. a long and quiet one. Ho w^as succe^^ded by his 
great-grandson Mauuchehcr, a good aud pious monarch, 
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who had a wise prime-minister named Sam, whoso grand- 
son, Boostiim, is the great hero of Persian story. In the 
reign of Nonzer, the son of Manuchehor, Afrasaib, the 
son of Pushung, king of Turjin (I'^artary), invaded and 
conquered Persia, and ruled over it for twelve years. 
But Zal, tlie son of , Sam, afterwards drove him out of 
Fiirs, and raised Zoowjih, a descendant of Manucheher, 
to the throne. The son of Zoowah, Kershasp, being found 
unequal to retain it, was substituted by Kaikobad, another 
descendant of Manucheher, who founded the Kaianian 
dynasty. 'IMrtars under Afrasaib now again invaded 

Persia, but were so well received by Hoostum that they 
were only too glad to retire, concluding a peace by which 
the Oxus was declared to be the boundary between the 
two empires. The reign of Phraortes, who succeeded 
Kaikobad, and ruled over both Media and Persia, is 
omitted by Persian authors, who name Kaikaoos 
(Cyaxares I.) as the successor of Kaikobad. Kaikaoos 
had to bo twice rescued from the hands ot* his enemies 
by Hoostum — namely, once from tlio Tartars, and on 
another occasion from the Arabians. But the great event 
of his reign was another irru})tion of the Tartars, led by 
Afrasaib, whicli was again beaten back, in which Hoostum 
fought with and killed his own son 8ohrab, who had 
taken the side of tlio barbarians, and whom tlio father, 
never having seen before, did not recognise. The reign 
of Astyag('s, like that of Phraortes, is again omitted by 
tlie T'ersian authors, Kaikhoosroo (Cyrus) being men- 
tioned as the successor of Kaikaoos j which also leaves 
out the reigns of Cyaxares IT. in Media, and Cambyses I. 
in Persia. 

The two thrones of Persia and IVFedia, which had been 
variously occupied before the time of Cyrus, were united 
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under him, one being inherited by him from his father, 
and the other from his maternal uncle, who left no heirs. 
The history of Persia after this period is best related in 
the accounts given by the Greeks. The Persian accounts 
of the reign of Kaikhoosroo are full only of the achieve- 
ments of Koostum ; while all that is reported of the king 
is, that he took possession of the cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhiirji, and captured Afrasaib, and killed him. T^’he 
Greek accounts give much farther information — namely, 
that Cyrus was elected chief by all the Pcn’sian tribes ; 
that he defeated Croesus, king of Lydia, and took him 
])risoner, annexing the whole of Asia Minor to his own 
dominions ; that he also conquered Babylon and all its 
dependent provinces, finally putting an end to the Baby- 
lor.iau Empire; and that the Phccnician cities submitted 
to him of their own «accord. His dominion therefore 
extended from the Oxus to the Arabian Sea, and from 
the Indus to the ilediterraneau. lie is further repre- 
sented as having ruled over this vast territory with gr(\at 
wisdom and ability, regulated the civil government and 
the worship of the gods, and, by his own private conduct, 
established a model for the imitation of kings. The 
account of his death is dilferently related. Herodotus 
says that he was slain in battle with the ]\lassngetie ; 
while Xenophon mentions that he died in the bosom of his 
family, exhorting his children to respect the gods, and to 
love and be faithful to each other. They asked him how 
his body was to bo encased after death, ‘n^nclost^ it not 
in gold or silvcr,^^ said he; restore it to its mother 
earth.^^ Removing from his story all the romance with 
which it has been invested, Cyrus still retains the fame 
of having been one of the greatest potentates of the 
ancient world.’ Ho was certainly happier than the other 
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groat ones wliose names occur to us — than Semiramis, 
8('sostris^ and Aloxaudei% one of whom was assassinated, 
another died by his own hands, and the third from 
drunkenness. 

Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses II., thougli 
the Persian accounts place one Ijohrasp intermediately 
OLi the throne. As often happens in life, the good 
counsels of the father had fallen on barren ground, and 
Cambyses proved to be a most unworthy son. His 
younger brother, Sivunalis, was assassinated by his orders; 
and he married two of his own sisters, IMeroc and Atossii, 
the first of whom he afterwards killed by a kick. In his 
reign Kgypt, which had been first brought under sub- 
jection by Cyrus, having revolted, was rocompicred, while 
Jivbia and Cyrene submitted to Persia of their own 
accord; but an expedition directed against Ethiopia was 
unsuccessfid. Cambyses died of a wound received acci- 
dentally from his own sword, or, as others ri'port it, 
kilU-d himself in a fit of madness, upon which Smerdis, 
the ]\Iagian (who personated the brother of Cambyses 
that was murdered), was pi-oclaimed king. 11iis was an 
attempt of tlic Magi to replace a !^^edian on the throne; 
and the plot was said to have been hatched in the 
seraglio. But the imposture was soon discovered, where- 
upon th(> Persian nobles entered into a conspiracy against 
the usurper, killed him aftei’ a reign of seven months, 
and raised Darius (the son of Hystas]')es, or Gushtasp), 
one of tlieir own number, to the throne. 

The reign cf Darius I. was rema-i*kablo for the many 
impro/cments eficcted by him in the internal and ex- 
ternal administration of the empire. His first conquest 
was that of Babylon, which had seceded. Ho next 
entered India with a large army, and made the Punjab 
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and otlicr adjoining territories tributary. He then in- 
vaded ilie country of the Scythians in I'^urope, by whom 
ho was repulsed \ but he succeeded in reducing Thrace 
and Macedon. The last gi‘oat idea whicli possessed him 
was the subjugation of (i recce, and tliis was the rock 
upon which the Persian Empire was .eventually shattered. 
Tlie suggestion caino from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
who had mari'iod tliree husbands in succession — natnely, 
licr brother Oaml)yscs, 8merdis the Magian, and l)arius — 
and who, in the height of her impudence, wished to 
li:we Grecian women for her slaves. Tlie revolt of the 
Asiatic Greeks, and the burning of Sardes, in which the? 
Athenians assisted, fanned the ilame. But the army 
' iiich was sent to carry out the idea was thoronglily 
t.. aten at iMarathon, and had to retire in confusion. The 
name of Darius will bo better remembered for liis having 
introduced the first regular system of government in 
Persia,. He divided the country into twenty satrapies, 
and imposed a fixed tribute on each ; reorganised the 
army, and constructed a navy with, the assistance of the 
I'lueuio - ; and also effected a complete change in re- 
1igi(m, by rej(*ctiug the idol-worship which had liitherio 
])revailed and adopting in place of it the creed of 
Zoroaster (Zerdosht), who is said by some authorities 
to liave tloLii'ished in Jiis reign, while others make him 
a Median or Bactrian king of great antiquity. For 
a-11 these services Darius lias been justly regarded by 
posterity as tlie greatest of Persian kings. His one 
only mistake was the deep-rooted antijiathy ho boro 
to the Greeks, which was further fomented in the 
time of his son by the cabals and intrigues of the 
(Irccian exiles in his court — namely; the Pisistratida' 
from Athens, and Demaratus from Sparta— who goaded 
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to tbo war that covcrotl him with discomfiture 
and sliamo. 

Xerxes I. is represented as an effeminate prince by the 
Greeks ; but the Persians, who speak of him as Isfiindear, 
describe him as a liero as great as their celebrated 
Roostum. It is scarcely necessary liero to refer to all 
the reverses ho experienced in Greece. Athens was 
captured and burnt ; but this was all that he was able to 
achieve. The naval engagement off Salamis compelled 
him to return precipitately to I V^rsia, while the army ho 
left behind was afterwards routed at Plata^a, the rem- 
nants of his fleet being on the same day totally destroyed 
at IMycalo. From having taken the offensive, Persia was 
after this obliged to maintain for thirty years a defensive 
war in Asia Minor, where the Greeks aided tlieir colonies 
ao*ainst her in their endeavours to establish their inde- 
pondence. As for Xerxes himself, he gave up the rest 
of his life to licentiousness and ease, in the midst of 
which he was murdered by Artabanes, the captain of his 
guards, while the Persian accounts maintain that isfun- 
dear was killed in fight liy the veteran Uoostuni. The 
first s^»u of Xerxes was also murdered j and the second 
being absent in Pactria, the third, Ardisliecr Dirazdnst 
(Artaxerx»‘S I., snrna,mcd rjongimanus), ascended the 
throne. Ho reigned about forty years, and was much 
troubled by the victories of the Greeks under Cimon, the 
revolt of the Egyptians, who were supported by the 
Athenians, but vvhom ho nevertheless eventually con- 
(juered, and the rebellion of liis own satrap in Syria. 
His rightful hoir, Artaxerxos, bis only legitimato son, 
was shortly after killed by a bastard brother named 
Sogdianus, who in his turn was slain by another bastard 
brother named J)av^)3r,^’^te) >-sKBC^endod tho throne as 
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Darius II., surnamed N'othus, or the bastard. The 
Persian accounts say that Notlius was the son of 
Artaxerxes by his own daughter Homai. The morals 
of the Persian court at this time were so corrupt that 
there is no unlikelihood in the story. Of Xerxes^ it is 
said that he first made love to his brother’s wife, but not 
succeeding with her, seduced her daughter, who was his 
own daughter-in-law. The marriage with one^s own 
sister was quite a common thing in the country. Nay, 
Miiiutius Felix reproaches the Persians with marrying, 
(>r criminally conversing with, their mothers, by whom 
p-rnothers, doubtless, arc meant — a natural inference 
iVoiii the practice, commonly observed, of a nowking marry- 
1 ;j* all the young and handsome wiv^es of his predecessor. 

The reign of Darius Nothus was mucli disturbed by 
ceristaut revolts in different parts of the empire, the 
greatest being the revolt oC the Egyptians, which was 
not liiially put down till the time of Ochus, or Arta- 
xerxes IIJ. His immediate successor, Artaxerxes II., 
had to put downi the insurrection of his brother, Cyrus 
the younger, who was supported against him by a large 
army of the Greeks; the policy followed at this time, 
both by l^ersia and Grc'cet', being to foment against each 
other the internal ([uarrels that raged in either kingdom, 
wdiich found plenty of unpleasant occupation for bidh. 
'^Idic greatness of the Persian Empire was now already 
on. the waane; the kings were enervated by luxury and 
indolence ; tlie insurrections and revolts on every side 
wore frequent ; and it was being seriously felt that it 
would not bo possible to hold together the distant and 
disjointed provinces of which the entire dominion was 
composed. Artaxerxes III. tried hard to reunite the 
empire, and succeeded back 
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E^i^y}3t under control ; but, abandoning liimself to plea- 
sure afterwards, he was poisoned by one of his officers, a 
third Darius being placed on the throne under the sur- 
name of Codomanus. It was during the reign of tins 
king that Alexander the Great carried his arms into 
Asia. The victory pn the Granicus opened to him a path 
into Asia Minor. It was followed by the victories of 
Issus and Arbela, which reduced the Persian Empire into 
a dependency of Macedon. 'Jlie Persian accounts make 
Alexander the bastard son of Darius hsothus, to wliom 
Olympias is said to have been first given by her father, 
but who rejected Ijcr on finding licr breatli to be ofFen- 
sive. The vanity of the nation must have invented this 
story to soften down the shame and indignity of the 
(ij*eek conrpiest, to which they were obliged to submit. 

On the sudden death of Alexander at Jhibylon, the 
gon(3raIs of his army divided liis va.si empire among 
themselves; and Syria and Babylon, including Persia, 
fell to the share of Seleucus, who assumed the name of 
Nicator, or the conqueror, and established the dynasty 
of the Seleucidm. He was succeeded by his son An- 
tiochus Soter; and he by Aiitiochus Theos, in whose 
reign a tributary chief of the name of Arsaces (Ashk) 
revolted, slew the viceroy left' by Antiochus in Persia, 
and founded, in r.c. 250, what is called by western writers 
tlie Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidie, which probably 
was of Scythic origin. Arsaces invited all the chiefs .of 
pix)vinces to join him in a move against the Seleucidm, 
with a view to maintain their independeu(*e and free 
Persia frovn a fctoign yoke. For this reason the era is 
called l)y eastern authors the ^^Mulook-u-Tuaif,^^ or com- 
monwealth of tribes. The detailed history given liy 
them is a mere catalogue 0 / na^^es. The western writers 
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divide tlie opocli into three distinct periods — namely, (1) 
the Syrian period, whicli extended from b.c. 250 to 100, 
and embraced the rei^n of seven kings, and was distiu- 
gnished by reiterated wars with the Seleucida) till llie 
Partliian Empire was for ever freed from the attacks of 
the Syrian kings ; (2) the period of the eastern nomad 
wars, extending from n.c. 130 to 53, and embracing the 
reign of five kings, during which violent wars were 
wjiged by Partliia with the nomad tribes of Central Asia, 
and its power greatly weakened; and (3) the Eoman 
]>orlod, extending from b.c. 53 to a.d. 220, and embracing 
iIkj reign of seventeen kings, which was mainly occupied 
by wars with liome. llegarding’ this last period tlie 
P.'isian historians furnish no information whatever; but 
tlc^ accounts gi\‘on by the western writers show^ that all 
th(' efforts made by the Romans to reduce J^arthia wen; 
cdectually repulsed, and that one Roman army, com- 
manded by Crassus the Triumvir in person, was com- 
pletely massacred in the reign of Orodes, the l^arthinn 
king, by his general named Surena. Eventually, how- 
ever, the Parthiajis got divided amongst themselves, and 
this produced a state of anarchy, which led to the rebed- 
lion of Ardisheer Babigan (Artaxerxes, the son of Babek^ , 
a common soldier, but said to bo descended from Isfun- 
dear, or Xerxc'S 1. Ho had served for some time as a 
general of Artaban, the last Parthian king, and only 
relielled on being driven into exile, after which he de- 
feated Artaban in three great battles, in the last of 
which Artaban was slain; and thus was founded the 
Sassaniau dynasty, in A.n. 2 2d. 

Ardisheer proved to bo a great king, and extended his 
dominions considerably. The naine of Partliia, which the 
western writers had given to Persia after the death of 
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Alexander, ceased on his elevation, and liis own country- 
men liailed him as the restorer of the old empire, which 
was created by Cyrus and lost by Darius Codomanus. The 
disobedient satraps of tho empire, who under the reign of 
the Arsacidao had arrogated feudal independence, were 
reduced by him ; and every intermediate power between 
thi? throne and the people was abolished. He also restored 
to the country the doctrines of Zoroaster, which had given 
way to idol -worship for several years. At last, sated with 
success, he resigned the government, in a.d. 210, to his 
son Shall j)Oor, a worthy successor, wlio carried his arms 
into the Jloman territories, defeated and took captive the 
D mperor Y aleria n, and raisial an ( mi pei‘( > r 1 1 im sol f — n amely , 
Cyriades, a fugitive of Anlioch — who wore the royal 
lionours for a short period. 1’he next king of any note 
was Nfirsi, or Nfirses, who at first subdiual the whole of 
Armenia, and gave tho Emperor Galerius a signal d(d‘eat, 
but was in the end obliged to submit to Komi?, and to 
surrender the province of Media, then known as Ader- 
bijan. His grandson, Shali])oor 11., was more fortunate. 
He fii*st chastised the Arabs, who had been committing 
many atrocities in Persia \ and then, turning his arms 
against the Romans, recovered from the eni])eror the 
territory that had been given up by Niirses, obtaining 
with it tlio city of Nisi bis, and again reducing Armenia 
into a province of J Vu’sia. After three or four intermediate 
] princes of little note, Rahram Y., commonly known -as 
]>ahram Gor, ascended the tlirone in a.d. 120. His 
munificence, virtue, and valour liave all been very highly 
praised. He repulsed an attack of the Tartars conducted 
by the khan of Tninsoxiana, made a successful incursion 
into the Arabian territories, and maintained an un-equal 
contest with the Emperor Theodosius, which ended in a 
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trace. Ho is also reported to have visited India in dis- 
guise, where he was discovered, and married to a princess 
of Kanouj. The ruling passion of his life was the love of 
the chase ; his favourite game heing the pursuit of the 
Gor, or wild ass, which accounts for his peculiar surname. 
He •met his death hy a fall from liis horse, and was 
succeeded by his son Yezdijird II. 

Tlio reigns of Yezdijird II. and Hoormuzd may bo 
passed over as eventless. Firoze (Porosis), the next king, 
is best known for his alliances and wars witli the chief of 
the White Huns, who possessed 'Transoxiana, and wheat 
l<nst defeated and killed him. He was succeeded by Pallas 
I V ak'ns) and Kobad (Cabades), the last of whom carried 
('u a successful war with the Emperor Anastasiiis, till the 
P mians, Aveary of the constant inroads of the Persians, 
iviiinded a c(;lony and impregnable fortress at Dani, at a 
distance of fourteen miles from Nisibis, which the 1 Vrsians 
(•om])lained of as a direct violation of the ti'catios subsisting 
betAveen the two nations. 

^riie son of Kobad Avas NoshirAvan, surnanu'd the Just, 
better knoAvn to the Homans by tlie formidable name of 
Chosroes 1., Avhose reign was celebrated as aa^cII for mili- 
tary exploits as for a Aviso and ust'ful reorganisation of the 
governnient. KoshirAvaii fought Avith three lionian eni- 
]jerors — Justinian, Justin II., and ^Jhberius 11., reduced 
captured Antioch, and extended his em])ire to the 
sliores of the JMediterranean. He at the sann- time con- 
quered from the Tartars all the countries beyond tlie Oxus, 
as far as Ferghana; from India, all the provinces Avest of 
the Indus ; and several districts from Arabia. In regulat- 
ing his empire, he divided it into four great governments, 
esta,blished a fixed and moderate land-tax, and instituted 
strict regulations for preserving the discipline of his army. 
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Over and above all tliis^ lie encouraged letters and learned 
men \ collected and translated the literature of Greece and 
Koine; and borrowed from the Hindus the llitopadem, 
wliicli for several ages was recognised as an original 
Persian production. It was during the time of this 
soverc'ign that Mahomet was born at Mecca ; and it is said 
that the latter used to boast of his good fortune in coming 
to the earth when so good a king was reigning on it. 

The em})lre of l\n\sia began to break down after the 
death of Noshirwan. His son, Hoormuzd IV"., was not 
equal to the government, and Avas, after a short reign, set 
aside by his general, Haliram ; but Khoosroo Purvez 
(Chosroes II.), the sou of Hoormuzd, having oblainedtUe 
aid of an army from the Emperor Maui'ice, was able to 
defeat Bahrain and to ascend I he throne. Xhofnsroo was 
grateful to jMaui'ice for the assistance givmi to him; and, 
on i^Iaurice being slain, ho took the sidci of his son, 
invaded the Homan territories, and subdued several strong 
places, Avhile he pillag(‘d the rest. This hostility Avas 
repaid by the Emperor lleraclius, Avho compelled Khoosroo 
to lly, and the opportunity Avas taken by his OAvn son 
Schii .)ueli (Siroes) to seize and consign him to a dungeon, 
Avliere he Avas famished and tortured to death. The reign 
of the parricide Avas extremely brief, only eight months, 
Avithin Avhich time he killed eighteen of his half-brothers, 
and made love to several of his step-mothers, one of Avlioni 
killed herself to elude him. After this I'ollowed four years 
of anarchy, during which two femahis, Pooran-dokht, and 
Arzem-dokht, Avere raised to the tlirone. In a.d. Gd2, 
Yezdijird (Ts,degertes) III., a grandson of Khoosroo, ob- 
tained the crown; and it was in his reign that the ompii*e 
of ] Arsia Avas subverted by tlie Arabians, or, as the Persian 
authors report it, by a band of lizard-eaters,^^ the last 
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representatives of the Sassaniaii dynasty finding refuge in 
tlic distant court of China. ^J^lie first attacks of the Arabs 
were made during the reign of Pooran-dokht, but were 
twice repelled by lier general, Mehran, the cehibrated 
Diirufsh Ka.wani, or aj)ron of Kawah, being displayed on 
1)( )th occasions. The standard was afterwards captured by 
Syed-ben-Wakass, the general of (5nuir, upon which 
reverses followed j and Persia subniitted to the Arabs ait or 
two signal defeats at Kudsoah and Nahavand, the last 
battle being fought in a.d. 041. The subserpient history 
of tlio dynasties of the Arabs, the Turks or Sel juk Tartars, 
and tlie ]\loguls do not atfect our present inquiry. 

in the account, ns given above, wc^have not referi*ed to 
• vei’sion of -fosephus and the Bible, that Persia was 
.‘HI-, i on tly called .Plain, from Plain the sou of Sheni, by 
wliorn it: was pi'ojiled. This stands as an unsupported 
stnteinent, witliout throwing any light on the sulqcct 
beyond wbat is alfordod by tbo mention of tlio name of 
Ch('dorlaomer as one of tlie ancient kings ol the country 
wlio was deibatod by Abra-baiii. It. does not at all (‘xplain 
tlie ]■)('( 'pling ol* a large kingdom, liavuig an ant iquity (piite 
a.s nunote as that of India and Cliina, witb botli ol wbieli 
it must liave bt'eii co-existeut. Wc liav(> tbereioro pre- 
f(‘rred to rely on the records of tbenneieut I'ersians tbem- 
selves, and sncIi oilier ])rofano annals as were accessilile to 
us,- wliicli, if tliey be dark to some extent from an un- 
natural mixture of fables and pretensions, are not barren 
of information. It will be seen from wbat we ha ve stated 
tliat Uie Persian writers, tlioiigb giving tbo bistory of 
their country from the c'^unnumcement of time, do not 
betray tlio knowledge of a.ny deluge, partial or complete. 
P may bo safely prosumod from tins that Iran, wliicli was 
tbeir original country, did not suffer from tlie Hood ; and 
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Iliis oxomptiOTi from tlie visitation must also liavo extended 
to Tnran (Scytliia or 'rartary)^ tlic high table-land of 
Central Asia^ from which all the nomad hordes that 
peopled Persia appear to have been drawn. The total 
ignoi'anoe of both races of an event so generally recognised 
by other ancient nations is thus easily accounted for. 

Curiously enough, however, the T^ersian writc'rs acknow- 
Icdgo the general depravation of mankind at about the 
time whmi the Deluge occurred in other countries, and 
a,ss{Tt that in their own country the human race was 
iH'arly extir[)a.ted by mutual slaughter and destrnctio]n 
ddie ac;c(uint given by the Zeridavesta is somewhat dif- 
fei'ent. It says that on Aiiyana \ eijo (linn) being selected 
by Ahoormazd (Cod) for the r('si(Ienco of tlu' Ika’sians, 
Aliriman (die author of I'vil) visited it with a plague and 
depopulated it, upon which the remnants of the population 
weie comp(‘ll('d to emigrate to l^hirs, or IVirsis. Ihit, in 
point of fa(d', wo do not see that Iran was giv^en up in this 
way : it was migrated from, not abandoned. What really 
occurred was proliably this, that the two contiguous coiin- 
tri('s of Iran and Turan fell out for^the hrst tinui at the 
•peiiod referi*ed to, and tlrat, in one of the violent collisions 
that followfMl, a great many people in Iran wore slain, 
which induced sonu* of the rest to fly fi'om it to Pars. 
Dnt, if the hostility of Tunin thiinuHl the population o1' 
i^ersia in this way at this time, it was that hostility iflso 
which fully repeo])]e(I it dui'ing the ages that followc'd. 
No d(m)jt sonu3 lienofit was derived by Dersia from tlie 
migration of nations from Ilalx*!, by its very nearness to 
the spot; but it bad no particular reason to be entirely 
d(.‘pend(mt on tli(3 procreative power of DIam and his chil- 
dren when the fecund liivo of the north, wliicli was full of 
the generations born in it from the commencement of 
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time^ was already throwing out its superfluous liordes 
The incursions of these hordes into Persia were constant, 
and were renewed as often as they were repelled ; and, 
even when they were unsuccessful, they always loft behind 
til cm a heavy deposit of barbarians foi* the better colo- 
nisation of the country. Nor Avere all their incursions 
unsuccessful. The very first prince of the second era of 
I’crsian history, Kaioniurs, if not himself a Tartar, appears 
to have fought at the head of Tartars for his throne, and 
to have had them afterwards for his subjcTAs. In later 
Tears the conquest of Afrasfiib greatly facilitated the 
jhmtijig of the country; and avc would not, perhaps, be 
vif >gether Avrong if Ave took Cyrus himself as having been 
• <! ::?;inally the KliaJunt of a large nomad horde. 

Thus peopled, Persia had great facilities of being early 
civilised. Her intercourse with India A\ais constant, par- 
ti'minrly in very remote times, and even her language 
seems to have been derived from the Indian stock. Origi- 
nall};, the ])eo]ile of ]\n’sia AV('re lierdsmen and shepherds, 
subdivided into hordes distinguished from one another by 
different modes of life. 'The king Jemsheed Avas the th'st 
to classify them properly, and to assign them several duties 
and occupations — a distinction apparently borrowed from 
India, or derived from a common source. Jemsheed also 
introduced among his people a knoAvlodge of agriculture', 
tillage, and cattle-breeding. Ho Avas, moreover, their first 
legislator, and established a rude system of govermnent, 
Avliich Avns scarcely bettor doA^eloped in the days of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. The people of Persia avo re very ignorant 
in those ages, and the only government then understood 
Avas the collection of tributes from jiors'uis Avho could be 
made to pay them. It Avas not till the era of Darius 
Ilystaspcs that this state of things Avas improved. In 

N 2 
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time, however, the Persians became a very civilised nation. 
Of course their government was never anytliing but an 
arbitrary one j but, in this respect, it scarcely differed from 
the other governments in Asia. Possibly, tlie power of 
the king was more abs(dute than in some other countries, 
being uncircumscribed witliin any limits either by regu- 
lations or usage; but, in actual pr«actice, many privileges 
were allowed to the people, especially to the merchant and 
the soldier classes : and, if the power of the king was very 
arbitrary, nothing less so would have held together tlu' 
turbulent tributaries and wild nomad tribes over whom it 
was e.Yercis(‘d. One great (h'fect in the constitution was 
that the sue(.*ession to the throne was not defined, and this 
was the cause of constant disput(‘S wiiich could not but 
distract and weakmi lh(‘ empire. 

The manners and habits of the early Persians were very 
siiijple; l)ut it is said that great hardihood was combined 
with this simplicity, the youths being all taught to ride, 
{ind also inured to the use of arms, particularly to shoot 
with the bow with dexterity. It does not apyxnir, liow- 
ov('r, that tliey ever made veiy eflicient soldiers. 1'hey 
were wanbn’s by profession and training, and had a sense 
of galliintry and national honour, with much of the im- 
])etuosity which is niistak(m for valour. Ihit they had not 
that intre[)id hardihood which mak('s the real soldiei'; 
they trustv- d more to their numbers than to their courage ; 
they knew nothing Avhatever of discij)lin6 : and hence, all 
their pretensions and weakness were at once exposed the 
moment they came in contact with the Greeks. 'Jdieir 
gn.at hero Jsfuudear (Xerx(^s), with two millions of men 
at his l)ack, went to Greece only to return covered with 
disgrace and confusion; while Alexander, with an avenging 
army of thirty thousand men, not only overran, but 
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aTincxed tlic whole of the Persian dominions. Tn later 
times — in the days of the Partliian empire, and afterwards 
— the Persians appear, indeed, to have not unsnccessfiilly 
contended with Pome ; but this happened for tlie most 
part when the Poraaii power liad well-nigh ceased to bo 
formidable to any but its own 02)];)r(>ssed subjects. The 
Persians also maintained, from the veiy commencement 
of their existence to comparatively modern days, a con- 
stant struggle with the ^lYirtars. Here both parties were 
generally well-matched, and yet the Persians often fared 
th.e worst. 


The maniiers of the kings and nobh^s of Persia were 
almost at all times exceedingly luxurious and dissolute, 

: Lough exhibiting much outward polish and refinement, 
'the civilisation attained by the nation culminated in the 
reign of Noshirwan, much of the progress made by them 
[•eing attributable to their constant intercourse with the 
western ])Owers, though doubtless the connection with 
Greece was in other respects exceedingly unfortunate, ddie 
religion of the first Persians consisted of the worship of one 
God ; Init this soon gave way to the adoration of the sun, 
jdanets, and lire, and that again to idol-worship, till the 
adoration of oiu' God was re-esta])lis]ied by Zoroaster in 
the time of Darius Hystaspes, apparently along with the 
adoi*ation of lire. Zoroaster continued the rite (but did not 
originate it) of keeping up a burning flame continually. 
This is so very similar to tlieriteof afjiii/totrd , as practised 
by the Brahmans in India, that it is not imj^robabh? that 
one was borrowed from the other. Tlie national religion of 
Persia now is Mahoiiiedanisin, as observed by the Sheah 
sect. The national character, also, has considerably altered 
with its faith, and unfortunately for the worse. Iflie litera- 
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many works on tkoology and ethics^ mostly derived from 
tlio Grecian scliool. Of sciences, tlie knowledge of the 
Persians lias always been very limited; but they have, 
on the other hand, a countless number of books on 
poetry. 
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ASSYRIA^ MEDIA, LYDIA, AND TARTARY. 

Ai>sifria. 

Assyria and J^abylon appear IVoiii Uio commeuceiuont to 
■ VC formed ]jut Olio empire ; it is not necessary,* there- 
in 'i-e, to notice tlieni separately. Tlio country being well 
^ stored, and for the most part low and ll.at, wa-s originally 
\ < ry fertile, but lias since been decaying, and running 
into wilderness. Its climate was tempenite and wliole- 
s nne during tlie greater portion of the year, but very 
dangerous at ])articalar seasons. Herodotus says, that in 
the l?ind of the Assyrians it seldom rained; but the 
periodical overflowings of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
made amends for this general dearth of water, and the 
iiidusti-y of the inhabitants supplied whatever else was 
wanted, by the ('xcavation of canals, which cooled the air 
and softened the soil, and rewarded the labours of irriga- 
tion by yielding bumper crops of corn. The products 
comprised wheat, barley, millet, and sesame ; also honey, 
wine, olives, and ligs : and, the yield being more ])hmti- 
I’ul than was required for the country, a lively commerce 
by land was carried on from the earliest times with Persia, 
and a n aritime trade, possibly, with India, and certainly 
with the West. 


The fabulous history of the country ci»mmonces with the 
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Himself to bo the pastor of His people. Ten kings in all 
are said to have reigned over it from tlie Creation to the 
Flood, the last being named Xixuthrns. During this time 
the knowledge of letters, arts, and sciences, and, in fact, 
of all useful requirements, was taught to mankind by a 
strange being*, partly man and partly fish, named Oaimes, 
who came out from the sea daily to communicate his in- 
struction. The Deluge occurred in the reign of Xixu- 
tlirus, who was directed by Saturn in a dr(>am to build a 
ship, and to put i^ito it whatever ho desired to preserve'. 
The sliip rested on a mountain, and when the waters 
abated'all who were in it came out ; but Xixuthrus, his 
wife, his daughter, and the pilot, wlio had first disem- 
barked, were called away byname to dwell with the gods, 
which pro])ably uK'ans that they lost their lives by some 
accident — perhaps by dropping olt from the mountain. 

Idle above is the account of llcrosus, who collected the 
antiquities of the Assyrian Empire. It does not dilTer 
much fi'om the jNIosaic history of the world botore the 
Flood, the names of Adam and Noah being substituted 
for those of Alorus and Xixuthrus. The history of 
the empire after the Flood commences with Nim- 
rod — the son of Chus, the son of Ha,m — who is 
spoken of in the Ibble as a miglity hunter before 
the Loi d.^^ The capital of the country was Babylon, 
which owed its origin to the foolish vanity of the 
immediate descendants of Noah, or Xixuthrus, who 
longed for the erection of a tower to render their names 
imruortal. The tower thus raised was thrown down by a 
hurricane; but it is difficult ]iow to tletermiiie whether it 
was built and destroyed before or after the time of 
Nimrod. Its ruins are called Birs Nimroud; but that 
does not settle the question one way or the otlier, the site 
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having been built upon a second time after the destruc> 
tion of the tower. The probalhlity is that Nimrod came 
back after the general dispersion of nations from 1 labylon, 
wlum his father, Chiis, went out and settled in Ethiopia, and 
that, on the city being then rebuilt, lie was worshipped in 
it as a god, under the name ot‘ Babylon thus 

became the ('apital of the province of Shinar ; and, having 
afterwards succeeded in establishing an empire around it, 
Nimrod went out from the land of Sliimir and built 
another city in the northern confines of his empire, which 
he named Nineveh, after his son Niiius, whom ho wanted 
to immortalise. * 

Nimrod was succeeded by Ninus, who made Ninev(‘]i 
Mu) largest and nobh'st city in the world, lie also, was 
I great captain, like his father, and extended his con- 
• r:ests far and'»>dde, to Arabia and Egypt in one direction, 
and to Media and Bactria in another. For the conquest 
of Baclria he is said to have assembled an army of nearly 
two millions of men ; notwithstanding which he had to 
tight veiy hard for its reduction. In this war ho was 
assisted by tlu' genius of Semiramis, or Samaraymat, the 
wife of one of his officers, named Menon ; and, being 
rnutten by her courage and beauty, ho asked her husband 
to give her up to him, upon which Alenon killed liimselt 
iu rage and despair. Another account asserts that Semi- 
ramis was only a common courtesan, whose grace and 
b'eauty having attracted the king, ho lived willi her for 
several years before ho agreed to make her his wife. 
She was eventually raised to the imperial bed, and the issue 
of the marriage was a; weak prince, named Niiiyas. lor a 
long time after her husband's death, however, the sovereign 
pow*er was actually exercised by Semiramis alone, whose 
aptitude for business was as uncommon as her courage. 
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She first turned her energies to beautify Babylon, which 
owed much of its original magniliceiice to her exertions. 
Next, she enlarged by her conquests the dominions 
left by lier liusband, conciuering Ethiopia on one side, 
and Persia and Media on tlie other. She also invaded 
India with an army nearly three and a lialf millions 
strong, but was repulsed by Stabrobates, the king of 
that country. On returning from tliis last ex])cdition 
she found that her son was consi^iring against her, upon 
which she voluntarily abdicated the throne, notwith- 
standing which she was murdered. One account says 
that sh© acknowledged an incestuous passion for her son, 
and asked him to satisfy lier wishes, wliereiipon he 
killed her with his own hands. The idea is simply 
preposterous, since Semiramis was, at this time, in her 
sixty-second year; but her life generally had been a 
very wanton one, as, ever after the death of Ninus, she 
is said to have daily taken to her arms the comeliest men 
of her army by turns. Alexander found an inscription 
on the trontiers of Scythia, in which Semiramis is thus 
made to speak of liersclf : Nature gave me the body of 
a woman ; but my actions equalled me to tlie most valiant 
of men. I governed the empire of Ninus, Avhich towards 
the east touches the I'iver llinamum (the Indus), towards 
the south the country of incense and myrrh (Arabja 
Pelix), towards the north the Sakas (Scythians) and the 
Sogdians. Before me no Assyrian had seen the sea ; *1 
have seen four where no one goes, so distant are they : 
wLat power opposes their ovcrllowings ? I compelled 
the rivers to flow’ where I desired, and I desired only 
wliere they could be useful ; I rendered fruitful the 
barren land by watering it with my rivers ; I erectt'd 
im])regnable fortresses ; I pierced with roads inaccessible 
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rocks; I paved with my own money liigliways where 
before were seen only the footsteps of wild beasts. And in 
tlie midst of all these occupations I found time enough for 
me and my friends/^ The conclusion of this bravado 
almost roads as an acknowledgment of the licentious life 
which she is said to have followed. /J'he oracle had for- 
told that in one part of Asia she would be worshipped 
after dojith as a god ; and the learned aflect that Semira- 
niis and the goddess Sliaina Devi of India are one. 

The successors of Semiraiuis for thirty generations were 
('xcecdingly weak, of whom all that has been certainly 
rt-cordetl is that they lived and died in their palaces at 
^•'inevehj whiling away their time in huntiug tame lions 
';d wild asses. It was during the government of those 
i ‘ inces that the tables were turned by the Egyptians, 
ho, having l)eforc been conquered by the Assyrians, 
]K w overi’an Assyria, in u.c. 1 lt)l, under the lead of their 
' aliant sovereign Sesostris. The power of Sesostris, 
howevcT’, died with him, and was not sustain(?d by his 
successors, and Assyria was on that account soon able t- > 
regain her independence without much exertion of vigour 
on the part of lier native princes. 

'Phe best rcuneinbcred of the Assyrian kings are : 
Tiglath-lhlesur 1., whose reign forms an era in Assyrian 
history, and who extended the limits of his power from 
Babylon on one side to the Alcditerrancan on the other; 
A'soorbNazir-IVd, wJio was passioimtely fond of the chase, 
and was a great builder; Salmaiicssur II., in whose 
time the Assyrians tirst came in direct contact with the 
Israelites; Tiglath-Bilesur TI., who waged several wars 
with Syria, and annexed nineteen districts to Assyria ; 

^ Query — Of the Atiuor race, as distiuguishoJ from the D<ivaid 
race of India P 
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Sarg’on, who defeated the Israelites and carried them into 
captivity^ and was afterwards, throughout his i*eign, 
busy in consolidating his empire, and in improving and 
beautifying Nineveh; Somijichcrib, who seems to liave beem 
conspicuous for the vices of his race, and is best known to 
us for his attack ofr and repulse from, Jerusalem; Esar- 
haddon, who made himself master of Babylon, and reunitc'd 
it to the Assyrian empire; Asoor^- Bani-Pal, more com- 
monly called Sjirdanapalus, whom the (I reeks speak of ns 
an exceedingly effeminate sovereign, while the Assyrian 
inscriptions describe him ns one of the greatest warriors 
ofhisa^o; and Saracus, the son of Sardanapaltis, in whom 
the weakness of the Assyrian character appears to have cul- 
luiiiated, and who, on his otHci'rs rebelling against him, is 
said to have raised a pile of wood, in which he burnt himself, 
his \vonieu, and his treasures, upon wliich the Assyrian 
Empire was divided among the conspirators, nnd branched 
into the throe king*doms of Babylon, Nineveh, and Media. 

Of the distinct kings of Babylon, the only names to bo 
noted are those of Belasis, or Nabonassar, who divided 
the Assyrian Empire with Tiglath-I^ilesur II.; his suc- 
cessor, Merodach-Baladan, wlio was contemporaneous 
with 8argon and Sennacherib ; Nabopolassar, originally 
an officer in the service of Nineveh, but wlio afterwards 
revolted and established the independence of Babylon ; 
Nebuchadnezzar, his son, by whom Babylon was greatly 
im]3roved, if not wholly re-erected ; Evil-Merodach, 
knov/n only for his debaucheries, but whose wa’fe Nitocris 
was a remarkable woman, who erected many nobl(3 edifices 
in Babylon ; and, lastly, Belsliazzar, in whose reign 
the kingdom was taken by the Modes and the Persians. 

The antiquity of the Assyrian Empire is unquestioned ; 
but the account wo have of it is very incomplete. Of the 
* See note on previous page. 
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government of the country we know little ; but the 
])eo])lc arc understood to have possessed fixed abodes and 
political institutions from the earliest times j and, if the 
story about the tower bo true, it is more than probable 
that it was here that the first notions regarding fixed 
abodes and political institutions were conceived. Tlu^ 
government, wh(?n fully formed, was** ap])arently despotic 
and oven tyrannical; the laws were vague and uncei*tain; 
and greater wilght was attached by the poo])le to the 
varying passions aaid caprices of the king. ]Many of the 
kings even claimed divine worship ; but the Jiationa.l 
rdigion was Rabean, and consisted in the adoration of 
lie stars, thongh idols appear to have beim allerwards 
..Ided to their number. (_)f this rtligion the Clialdees 
on' tlie ])i*i(\sls; they are also said to liave cuKivaled 
, !nh.»so]')hy ami the scienci's, esyiecially asti'ommiy, and 
«o have riK^oi'ded oliservations of the heavenly bodies 
some two tlnaisand years l.iefore tlio Chris! ian ei*a. Of' 
I he civilisation of the people tlie best ])roofs wore in the 
commerce they canned on by land and water; and also, 
t<.) some extent, in tlie snporbness of the ediiices they 
constructed in both Babylon and Nineveh. There is no 
doubt, howeviT, ihal they were extremely luxurious and 
(Ifemimite, as the 0 reeks have rejirc'seiited them, that 
ri^presentation Iriving in no way' been disproved by their 
inscriptions and monnmonts. 

Media. 

Media was so called from iladai, the tliird son of 
Japlieth, wlio peopled it ; thongh some pretend to deduce 
the name from ]\Iedus, a son of Medea and Jason, and 
others from Modoa herself, who is said to have retired to 
it on being forsaken bylior lover. There is no history of 
the country anterior to the Flood, but possibly that of 
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Persia embraced it. Tlic mountains and forests of Media 
being extensive^ tlie climate of it was excessively cold, 
'idle part coutiguoiis to tlio Caspian was unliealtliy, on 
account of tbe va])oiirs rising from tliat sea; but of other 
places in it tlie air was very wliolosorne^ tliougli they 
were all subject to lieawy rains and violent storms. The 
Aledes wore at one time tlie ruling mitio]i, a,nd a very 
warlike people^ and they bad tlieir own government and 
laws — tliose laws wliicb are nvferred to in tbe Bible as 
b(‘ing uncliang(\able.‘‘ Tliey Avere governed by tlieir 
ov/n sovereigns till the time of Ninus, tlie son of Nimrod, 
who compu'red their king*, Pliarnus, and annc'xed Media 
to the Assyrian Ibnpire. 8iibse(piontly, the weakness of 
tlie Assyrians becoming conspicuous, the M’edes were 
;il)le to 1 'eorga.nise Ihemselv^es into a great ])owor, though 
llie history of this period is not very wc‘11 known to us. 
Tlicir imh'pendenee ajipears to have lieen first established 
by a general named Arliaees, wlio was succeeded by (.me 
I)ej(.>ccs, who, by groat tact and prudence, prevailed on 
the people to elect him as their king. The name of 
Deioces a]ip(‘ars in the Assyrian inscriptions, and he is 
‘^aid to have biam a. v(uy subtle and crafty man, by wlioS(‘ 
reign, how(o er. Media Avas largely benefited. lie founded 
and furnished a ik’av capital named Ecbatami, humaniscMl 
and softeiKMl ih(‘ manners of the people, made laws for 
their good government, and never eiggag*ed in war with 
any of tlio neighbouring poAA^ers. 

rj(:joces died in about B.(\ 050, leaving his dominions 
to his son, Bliiaorte, Avho Avas of a martial disposition. 
Phe nc vV king soon pickcal a quarrd Avith the Persians, 
and, getting the Vietter of them, aniu'xed tlieir country. 
He also subdued several other of the neighbouring 

Dau. vi. 8. 
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nations^ and was at last emboklonod to attack tlio 
Assyrians, by whom lio was dob'ated and slain. ITis 
son, Cyaxaros T., oa^orly went forward to revenge his 
laiher^s death, and, acting in concert with Nabopolassni* 
of Babylon, took and destroyed Nineveh; but all further 
conquests were suspended by an irrupt ion of the Scythians, 
wliicli compelled Cyaxan'S to fly td the defence of his 
own kingdom which was being devastated by them. At 
(ii*st the Modes were defeated by the Scythians, by vdiom 
the whole of Media was overrun and held for several 
years ; but, {‘vcmtually, by a, stratagem and prcdeinx) of 
friendship, Cyaxaros succeeded in inveigling the bar- 
h.irijins to a gcnuu-al feast, wIktc tliey wen^ mado drunk 
id massacred, those who ('scaped finding refuge in 
hvdia. This caused a. disagrocanent between the Medi's 
id the Lydians, and led to a war which lasted for five 
, ears, till it was accidi'utally brought to a favouj’able 
termination. AVhile the last battle was being fought a 
.etal eclipse of the sun ('ame on, and the combatants on 
both sidt's, being ('([ua,lly frighUmed by an event s^' 
unusual, interpreled it as an expression of tlic' dis])leasure 
of the gods at their antagonism, and patedu'd u[) a pc'/ice 
on the field of batth', whieh was rendt'red inviolable by 
I he marriage of the danglit.er of the Lydian king with 
the son of ih«' king of Media. 

'Cyaxares was suceei'ded hy Ids son Asfyages, who had 
two children — one a son, who sncceedc'd him in Media as 
Cyaxares II.; ilu^ other a. daughter, who was married to 
Cambysos, prince of Bersia. As Cyaxares 11. died cliihL 
less, the son (d’ Cainbyses, Cyrus, succeeded to the tlirones 
of both Media and Persia, and thus did the two king’- 
doms come to bo united. 

The claims of Mei3ilirtfraw».»ij fully estab- 
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lished by the constant blending of its history from the 
earliest times with the histories of Assyria and Persia. 
Phe nearness of tlio country to Babylon rendered it im- 
possible tlnit it should be overlooked by the colonising 
parties that migrated thence on the confusion of lan- 
guages ; aiul^ in process of time, it also received many 
immigrants from tlu' adjacent countries, who were invited 
to settle in it by the fruitfulness of its soil, which 
prol)ably accounts for the people having become so early 
divided into a large number of tiibes. A short while 
alter being thus colonised. Media became a subject 
kingdom, ajid continued to bo so fur a considerable time, 
till the decline af the Assyrian ])ow(‘r. Its subsequent 
iiidepemhmce did not exceed a j)oriod of two hundred 
y('ars, for twenty-eight out of wliich it was ludd under 
partial subjection by the Scythians, after wliich it was 
annexed to Pei'sia. it is not surprising, tlua’efore, that, 
from being a very warlike nation at the commeiu'ement, 
the Modes soon became one of the most elfeminate in 
Asia. S(:>ine authors charge them with having introduced 
the practice of castrating men, though otlim-s attribute 
that to the Persians. We have noticed the existence of 
eunuchs in Cliina, and infm- that the art of (miasculatioji 
must Jiave been everywhere fortuitonsly leaiad. All the 
crime and ('lleminacy in Media, followed the siihji'ction of 
the eoimtry by tlie Persians : Cyaxares hbt a very powev- 
fiil empire behind him. 

Xyd/Vx. 

Lydia derived its name from Lydns, tlio son of Atys, 
wiio founded its first dynasty of kings. Like Media, tliis 
country also has no history ])rior to the Flood ; but there 
is no doubt that the Lydians were a very ancient pcdjile. 
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since ilieir second dynasty of kings^ tlie lleraclida3^ or 
descendants of Hercules, began to reign before tlie 
'ri'ojaii Avar, in succession to a long line of sovereigns 
called the Atyadre. I'lio riches of the country Avere wc*]l 
known to the ancients, l^eiiig Avat(;i*ed by many rivers, 
its soil A\"as extremely fruitful, and, produced a large 
va-riety of grains. It was still more celebrated for its 
ex(tuisite Avines, and wjis rich also in mines, trom which 
Crresus is said to have draAvn bis immense wealth. Of 
its trade no particular information exists ; but its capital, 
S:u‘des, was a commercial city of great importauct*, 
besides b('ing the principal market for slaves, .and the 
niauuCactures of I^ydia AA^ere reporled to be of various 
l.inds, though consisting only of .articles of luxury. 

Tlie first king* of Lydia Avas Manes, the son of thii 
.'.,rth; ])ossibly of mean extr.action. lloAvas sncceedial 
/ his son Cotys; he by his sou Atys ; and ho l)y 
’jvdus, who gave his name to the' country. 01* the kings 
that followed th('ro is a long catalogue of jiames; but no 
evenls woi'tby of notice arc mentioned. The second 
dyn.asty commencc'd in B.c. 122‘.>, Avith Argon, the great- 
grandson of Abacus, the son of Hercules. 01’ the suc- 
cess(as of Argon very little is stated t ill we come to the 
last king of tli(' line, nam(‘d Candaules, avIio ha.d the mis- 
lv)rtjme of having a handsome wife, Avho, in concert with 
her lov(*r, Oyges, one ot tlu^ chief olliceis ol’ the court, 
had her husband murdered, Lyges succeeded to the 
throne in B.o. 727, (a)mmeiicing a new dynasty named the 
Mermnadic. In the reign of his son Ardyes, the Cim- 
merians, expelled from Europie, invaded aiul oveia-an all 
Asia Miiu)r, and possessed themselves of ^Sardes, AAdiich 
Avas not recovered till the laugn of Alyattes, the grandson 
of Ardyes, Avho drove out the Scythians. A disagree- 

o 
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meiit with the Medians was also settled by Alyattcs in an 
amicable manner, as has been noticed already. 

The successor ot Alyattes was his son Crcxjsus, whose 
name lias become a synonym for groat riches. He was a 
bi'ave warrior, and conquered all the jirovinccs contiguous 
to Lydia — namely,, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pampliylia, 
and all the countrlc^s of the Carians, loniaiis, Dorians, and 
/Lolians; and he will perhaps bo yet better remembercul 
as a liberal patron of learning and learned men. lie 
took particular delight in literature and the sciences; and 
Iiis good-nature and alfable manners have been much 
extolh-'d. But with these virtues he had one great weak- 
ness : he prized his riches and magnilicence unduly, and 
(houglit liiinself very haj)py on that account, till he was 
undeceiv(Ml by Helen wlien ho visited his court, and l;y 
the practical lesson taught him by (^^yrus, king of l?ersia, 
whom he had wished to conqiu'r, but who defeated him 
and took him prisoner, in ii.c. 5 19, annexing the whole of 
his dominions to Persia. 

The ])etty Htates of Asia Minor do not require to Ik^ 
separately noticed, not having been particularly dis- 
tinguished in a,ny way in ancient times; and we havL* 
referred to Lydia only because with it almost the wlmlt^ 
ol AsiaAlinor was absorbed into the Persian Lnqnre. All 
these Htates wc.'re colonised originally, more or lessj by 
immigrants from tlu^ intei-ior of Asia, and subsequently 
also by immigrants from (.1 recce; and, from the time 
of Troy downwards, they were maijdy known in history 
as the theatre of every war fought out between tire 
mitions of Europe and Asia. In Lydia, the only Scytliic 
irruption was that of the Cimmerians in the seventh 
centuiy before Christ, and it is said that they held n ]rirt 
of the country for several years ; but this was long after 
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ifc was fully peopled. Josephus, and after him all the 
ecclesiastical writers, attribute the planting of the country 
to Lud, the fourth son of Shem ; but this opinion has 
since been generally rejected, as having* no foundation 
beyond a mere similitude of names. The goveiaiment of 
Ijydia was absolute and hereditary. , The character of 
the people was very warlike at the outset, but afterwards 
became equally voluptuous and effeminate. N'lieir religion, 
manners, and customs resembled those of the Greeks and 
Trojans; but they had one disgraceful custom peculiar to 
themselves: they allowed their daughters to prostitute their 
bodies that they might earn a competent dowry to enable 
them to marry. 

Tartar]}, 

It is not efisy to fix the exact boundaries of Tartary, 
hich at different times has been known by dillerent 
! nnes, aiid nppc'ars also to have possessed different 
dimensions. The Scythia of ancient times comprehended 
v^ery considei’able part of tlio globe, from the frozen 
oc(.‘an on the north, to the Caucasus, the Hindu Koosh, 
and the Himalaya j\roimtains on the south ; from the 
coidines of Europe on the west, to those of China, or 
rather, passing by the north of China, to the Sea of 
Ja]:an and the Pacific Ocean on the east. Evam the 
dimensions of modern Tartary, which embrace a smaller 
tevi'itory, include all the country between the Caspian 
Sea 0]i the west, and the Imaus, or Altain jrountains, on 
the (‘ast, and from Siberia on the north, to the Hindu 
Koosh and the river Oxus on the south. The territory 
thus bounded has been the home of a successio]i of war- 
like tribes, known from time imnunnorial indiscriminately 
under* the designations of Scythians, Tartars, Moguls, 
Huns, Kiilmuks, Mantchoos, Uzbegs, Siingarians, Getms, 
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MassagetjDs, Tungoosios^ and Turks, all supposed to have 
Lceii derived from one primary stock, which probably 
originated with the creation of the world. For a long 
series of ages almost all those tribes were nomads in the 
strictest sense of the word, their situation, wants, and 
habits being the savie; all too impatient to cultivate the 
ejrrth, and too restless to remain stationary ; all equally 
without cities or fixed abodes, and recognising no politi- 
cal association but a patriarchal government. Their 
lands were barren and boundless, fit only for pasture ; 
and all their riches consisted of flocks of horses, camels, 
sheep, and goats. They carried their families witli them 
in largo waggons, and ranged from place to place in 
search of conquests or pleasure ; living entirely on the 
llosli and milk of their own flocks, and on such fruits as 
they found growing wild ; at one time giving evidence 
of their extraordinary abstinence, at another repaying 
that self-denial wiih a voraciousness equally extraor- 
dinary when the occasion for abstinence was over. Of 
such a peo])le the historical accounts that did exist 
must necessarily have been extremely vague and inde- 
finite; of many there nevea* were any accounts at all. It 
is scarc(dy possible, therefore, to give any continuous 
narrative in respect to them. 

The following is a list of the Scythic kings mcntioaied 
by western writers, but without any note of time or suc- 
cession, and scarcely any particulars as to the tribes or 
]iaf ions over whom they ruled : — 

1. Srytlies, 8. f ndathyrsiis. ir>. Sp.'ir^apitlies. 

^sins. 9. M’;h\L(itans. 1(>. Ariapithes. 

a Tliitlira. 10. Colnxais. . 17. Scylas. 

4- Sa^illus. 11. Scholyp<4hes. j IS. Octamasades- 

Mn<i T2. I’anaxagoras. *0. Ariautes/ 

6. Thomyris. 13. Taiiais. 20. Aihiaa. 

7. Jancyrus. 14. Sanlius. 21. Lambinus. 
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Tho very little that is known of some of tliesc princes 
may be stated as follows : 'Idie Greeks affect that the first, 
vSeythes, was a son of Hei-cnles, bef^otten on a monster ; 
but this supposition is simply absurd if Scythes is in- 
tended to be understood as a patriarch of the race, since 
the-Scythic nation must surely have had a much earlier 
origin. Of tho fourth prince, Sagilfus, it is mentioned 
that he was sent by his father to the assistance of Oritliya, 
qiKJcn of the Amazons, against Theseus, king of Athens, 
but tluit he did not, or was unable to, assist her. 1'ho 
fifth, Madyes, is known to have driven the Ciniinerians 
out of Europe, pursued them to Asia, subdued the coun- 
fry of the Modes, and reigned over all the ud joining ter- 
r’lorii^s for a period of twenty-eight years. JMadyes also 
' v^aded Egypt, but wns bouglit olf tlience by Psamme- 
•hus. The sixth, Thorayris, was a queen of the Massa- 
tms, of whom it is said that she received an offer of 
r.arriMge from Cyi‘us the Great of Persia, which she 
rejected, wisely suspecting that her kingdom and not her 
person was the object of his wishes. The ^Tassagetms 
wei'O tluTcuipon attackc'd by Gyrus; and it was in one of 
tlu^ (mgag('nients that followed that Cyrus, as re})orted 
by Merodotus, was killed. The seventh prince, Janevrus 
— or, according to Flerodotus, tho eighth, Inda thyrsus — 
ia-ughed to scorn the demaml of Darius llysiasjji^s for the 
usual presents of earth and water in token of sub jection, 
and totally defeated him wlien ho attempted to enforce 
the donuind. Tho fable regarding tho ninth, 1 argil aus, 
as received by .Herodotus, was that ho was born of 
Jupiter by a daughter of tho river Borysthones, and that 
he had three sons, tho youngest of whom, Colaxais, suc- 
ceeded him, in whoso reign a plough, a yoke, an axe, and 
a golden bowl dropped from heaven on Scytliic Ian d 
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Tlio twentieth prince, Athias, is remembered as havinr^ 
defied tlie power of Philip, king of Macedon, upon which 
there was a bloody war between the parties, in which 
both claimed the victory. We may add to these the 
names of Pusliiing and Afnisaib, known in connection 
with their wai*s with Persia, over which the latter reigned 
for twelve years, till ho was driven out by Zal, and after- 
wards killed by Cyrus. 

Of the Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, a separate account 
is given by Abulgazi, a khan of the Usbegs, wlio ruled in 
Kliarism. They derive their descent from Turk, the son 
of J aphis, whom the sacred writ(M*s arc anxious to identify 
with Japheth, merely because the names happen to cor- 
respond. Turk received the surname of Japhis Oglani, 
and, succeeding to the rule of the finnily after his father^s 
death, taught his followers to make tents and erect lints. 
From him his descendants were called Turks, while tlio 
country acquired by him was named 'rurkestan. He was 
succeeded by his son Taiinak, who was contemporaneous 
with Kaiomurs, king of Persia, and is well known for 
many inventions, especially for discovering the use of salt. 
The fourth in descent from I'aunak was Alanza fvh.’in, 
who had two sons, named Tatar and i\rognl, betwcM'ii 
wliom he divid(?d his dominions. Of the Tartar (Tatar) 
Inie the only notable prince was 8iuntz Khan, Avho suc- 
ceeded after several intermediate chiefs of lesser fanu', 
and being Jealous of 11 Khan, the chief of the Mognjs, 
had a great fight with him, which resulted in the sub- 
version of the Mogul power. Herore wo come to this 
era, however, there are some conspicuous Mogul princes 
to notice. Kar?i Khan, the son of Mogul, was a very 
powerful prince; but in his time the worship of idols had 
become dominant in his tribe, and he himself was a 
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standi idolater. His son Oghnz Klian, whom certain 
writers have been confounding with Og, king of Baslum, 
was, on the contmry, devoted to the worship of one God, 
and even abandoned two of his wives who refused to de- 
jifirt from idolatry. This armed his own farther against^ 
hinly and lie was attacked by liim at the head of a large 
army, the result of which was that ICara Klian was de- 
feated and slain. Oghuz, ascoudliig the throne, waged 
a war of extermination against idolatry, and re-established 
the worship of one God, not only among the Moguls, but 
also among the Tartars. He, likewise, oxtonded his con- 
(juosts in other directions, first reducing Samarkand and 
Bokhara, whence ho yiroceeded to India, where he cun- 
jiiertHl Cashmert'. His next exjx'ditions were directed 
gainst Iran (i^ersia), yVrnienia, and Khorassan. This 
-ccurred, it is said, when Honshung, the grandson of 
iaioinnrs, reigned on the B(‘rsian throne. TTe is also 
. aid to have made hinisi'lf master of China. It is impos- 
s'hle to get at dates; lint the era of Oghiiz is said to liava? 
pi’oreded that of Chingez Khan (A.n. IIGI — 1227) by 
about three thousaiKl years, which would bring it down 
in ‘?ay, n.c. 1800 : sufiiciently early to reconcih' the partial 
colonisation of Chimi, Jndia, and Persia by the Moguls — 
that is, after those countries had been already pi'opled 
to some extent from witbin. '^fhe sons of Oghiiz Khan 
were named Kinn, or the Sun; Ay, or the Mofin ; and 
Jiildus, or the f^tar. AVe have referred already to tlio 
wai-s betwemi il Khan, the Mogul king, and Sinntz Khan, 
king of the Tartfiis, wdiich put a period to the Mogul 
Empire in Tartary. ^riiisivoiild be just the time (between 
li.e. 1G00 and loUO) for the descendants of the 8nii, Moon, 
and .Star to emigrate to the ad joining comitries, wliieli, 
though already sufiiciently 
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strong to bo able to repel the aggression of a warlike 
Mogul horde. We read, further, that the survivors of 
the Mogul race traversed over very high inoinitains in 
their flight, and came at last to a beautiful countiy, whicli 
they called Trgana Kon, which was so defended by moun- 
tains as to shelter them from all further ])ursuit. -^'liis 
seems to describe India very faithfully. We read again, 
that about four hundred and fifty years after, the descen- 
dants of these Moguls, having become very numerous, 
found the country of Irgana Kon too narrow foi* them, 
and, wishing to return to their own country, marcluHl out 
through an oj)ening of the mountains with great joy. 
Can this possibly refei* to the retirement of Yudhisthira 
(of tlie Inina, 1* race) from India to Tartary after tlio batfh‘ 
of Kuruksh(‘tra, which placed tlie issue of Arjun on tlie 
throne of Indraprastha, and left no a,vailable country lor 
the rest ? I^he dates seem a])pr<iximately to corn'spond. 

Th(' chief wlio conducted the INfoguls liack to theii'own 
country was Jlertezena Khan, who, having defeated th(> 
'JVn’tiirs and overturned their empire, re-erectcul that of 
his own tribe. ^J'he next great chief of the family was 
another Juldus Khan, who had two children, a son and a 
daughter, wliom he niari*ied together, lie diial shoi-tly 
af^er, subsequent to which his wife, Ahiium, com*eived by 
a spirit, or — as she (‘X])lained herself bid’orc the (‘Idors of 
her race — by an extraordinary ])illar of light, wdiicli 
appeariMl unto hei-, and penetrated lier person three 
several times. In duo course this immaculate widow was 
delivered of three sons, who, of coui*so, became great 
chiefs, under whom the JMoguls came to bo divided into 
separ.de hordes. Skipping over all prinees of mediocre 
ability, ve come to a prince named Tarnfina, wlio is said 
to have loft his subjects in a very flourishing condition. 
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Tlic third in succession to him was Jessugi Bayadur Klulii 
(by some named Pisouca Ihiluidur), the father of Ta- 
muzin^ or Chiiigez Kljttn, as he was afterwards called. 
Tamnzin was thus directly descended from tlie miracu- 
lously-conceived children of Alancu_, being of the line of 
Bud6‘nsir Mogak (or Buzengirb third and youngest 
of thom^ in whose family the sovereignty of the Aloguls 
was^ by the choice of the people, cunlined. The history 
of Chingez Klian and his descendants is well known. 
The foimier laid the foundation of a monarchy more 
extensive than that compiered by Alexander th^ (Ireat, 
while the lattcn’ completed that (nnpire after him and 
consc lidated it. The efforts of Chingez were lirst exerted 
I Avards reducing the dilferent lYirtfir tribes to his 
itliority, in which he fully succeeded. He then occupied 
le nortlierji districts of China, to the rescue of which, 
om the Kin ^lartars his immediate predecesj^ors had 
bt.'cn invited, and which from that time forward formed 
ibe base of operations of all the Mogul ex])editions into 
uhe Celestial hhn])ire. After this ho invaded Kharism, 
and took Bokhara and Samarkand; from whence his 
armies overran Persia and Asia Elinor, whilst on the 
nortlj they ])enetrated as hir as the Volga, and defeated 
the grand*duk(^ of liussia. On the death of Chingez his 
eiji])ii’e was divided between his three sons, Zagatai 
Klniii, Tuli Khan, and Octai Khan, and his grandson 
B;\tou Klnin, the son of his eldest son Touschi, who had 
died before him. The youngest son, Octai Khan, suc- 
ceeded his father as chief or A7eJ/idj/. Th-itou Khan, the 
son of dYuschi, is chielly celebrated for the raid he made 
into Europe, compelling tlie llussians to become tributary 
to the ddvrtars, and spr(*ading desolation through Poland 
and iiungary. Ilalaku, one of the sons of Tuli, overran 
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Persia and Asia Minor, established the Mogail dynasty of 
Persia, and even appeared on the banks of the Indus, 
whence ho was bought off by the emperor of Delhi. 
Kublai Klnlii, another son of ^l^ili, completed the con- 
quest of China, and aCterwaials became chief of the whole 
empire of Tartary. 

Tlie very important part which the Scythic tribes played 
in the ancient world naturally gives rise to a regret that 
so little should really b(^ known of their origin and early 
history. Josephus asserts that they were descended from 
Magog, the son of Japhetli, and he has been followed by 
many ^of the fathers and a great numl)er of modern 
historians who could find no better authority; and much 
ingehuity has been expended in deriving the word Mogul 
from AFagog, the progress of conv(n*sion being succes- 
sively exhibit'd as follows: Magog, Magogli, JMogH, 
iMogul. The subject is very obscure, and we do not wish 
to dogmatise on it; but probabilities and inferences seem 
to indicate that the Scythians, or Tartai*s, wore a very 
ancient peojde, quite as ancient as the Chinese, Hindus, 
and Persians; and, for the reasons already explained in 
speaking of those nations, wo are disposed to infer that 
Tartary was peopled from the creati(U] of tlie world, 
irrespective of other arrangements made for other places. 
The very rcmotmi(.*ss of the country seems to favour this 
liypothesis; and ihe traditions of it, so far as they are 
known, tend towards the same conclusion. The era. of 
Oghuz Khali, we liave stated already, was at least as old 
as n.c. 1800. He is expressly mentioned as hawing been 
contemporaneous with Iloushung of Persia; and, as a 
largo number of antecedent princes are named, in going 
bi.ckwards to the root, v/e arrive, it seems to ns, to 
about the same age as that of Pwankoo in China, the 
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Bralimadicas in India, Mahabnd in Persia, Alorns in 
Assyria, Protogonus in Phoenicia, and Hepluestns in 
Egypt. To this it may ho answered that we really know 
nothing of any of those parties — that all the suppositions 
in regard to their age and history are purely chiinericjil. 
This?;* perhaps, is true to a great extent; hut the theory 
involved in the suppositions is nevertheless as good as 
eiiiy other that has hecn advanced, and derives some 
sn])port from such annals of the dilT(n*ent countries as are 
known to us, so far as they hear upon the subject. 

The absence of any reference to the llelng^' in the 
traditions of Iran and Turan has been iioticeil before; 
and, assuming tliat Turan began to bo peopled from the 
< omnieiicement of the >vorld, this in itself is sulticient to 
\'plain the gi’cat jirolificness of the northern hive 
liicli enabled it, almost from the dawn of time, to send 
it liorde aft('r horde, in rapid succession, to overrun 
a ad people all the countries of Europe and Asia. It is 
c< I’taJn that no son or grandson of Noah is anywhere said 
i.o have proceeded to Tartary to colonise it ; nor, beyond 
tlio text of j\lanu, which we have quoted in a previous 
cl!a])ter, which makes the Sakas, as well as the tdhna;q 
brai’ches of the military class of India, do we know of 
any statement anywli(>re of any other nation having gone 
to occupy it. In fact, till the Scythians came to be felt 
by actual contact, all their country wnis known as I'erca 
liirognita, totally uninhabitable by man, and occupied 
only by wolves and other wdld beasts; and, even altei 
the nation came to l)e known, the terror wn’th which they 
were regarded by the ancients peopled their country tor 
a long time with monst('rs of various kinds, such as 
grifiins and satyrs, and men having feet like horses, or 
only one eye on their pjrchead. 
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Our theory, we arc anxious to explain it, is this, that 
none of the larger subdivisions of the earth were destitute 
of inhabitants at the time when tlie great migration of 
nations from Babel is said to have occurred ; that the first 
population of each country, d'artavy particularly included, 
originated witliin itself; and that this original planting 
was, in most countries, probably largely added to after- 
wards, by colonisation by the more i)rolilic nations of the 
globe, among whom the Tartars were most prominent. 
Persia and India, at all events, and in a lesser degree 
China also, appear to have been largely assisted with 
colonists in this way from the Scythic hive, which like- 
wise sent out horde after hoi-de to people the most 
distant extremities ot* Buropo. Jhibylon, doubtless, was 
anotlier centre which at the same time sent out its nations 
to rc.'plenish the earth, the Mosaic history being our 
guarantee for this belief. But the small parties which 
appear to have issiual thence must have been quite 
absorbed by the countries immediately adjoining it; and 
the countries which had not been, inundated at all, or had 
only been partially depopulated by the Deluge, could 
scarcely have stood in neial of, or invited, such casual 
contingents. 

Of tin.* rule that swayed the Scythic people we know 
little till we come to the modern days of Chingez Khan; 
nor dr. we know when and how they l)egan to form them- 
selves into a regular government. We learn from .Ifero- 
dotus that one or two tribes at least acknowledged a kind 
of monarchy, and this is perfectly agreeable to the accounl; 
we liave given of them ; but the sovereigns thus placed 
over them do not appear to have ever been allowed to 
\vleld anything like absolute power. The exercise of 
authority over them and confinement within fixed abodes 
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were equally hated by the people, and they only submitted 
to thorn when they were weary with wars or overburdened 
with spoils. J^iveii tlien the Khakan never dared to bo a 
despot; the inclination of the people had always to ])o 
consulted: and in the matter of succesvsion to the chief- 
ship ’especially, their voice was paramount. The sove- 
reignty of the Moguls, we have seen, was, by the choice 
of the people, confined to the line of Ihidensir i\Logak, the 
youngest son of Alancu ; and, similarly. Octal, the youngest 
son of Chingez, was chosen by them iis king, or Kluikan, 
after him, in preference to his elder brothers. The laws 
of the Scythians, if they had any, are unknown to»u... ; it 
to bo presutnod that they had none. TTiey had no 
■ nstitutions calculated to make them a great nation, no- 
■liiig to give tlumi a steady development. Th(}y only a[)- 
• ;aT ;i.s robber-bands, swelling out at times into oiiormous 
lasses, but merely for pur])oses of spoliation, conquest, 
or colonisation — collapsing again to tlunr former size after 
tlieir transitory aggrandisement, evidently by leaving 
beliind larger hordes in the countries conquered or 
colonisc'd. The character given of the people by ancient 
historians is, on the whole, a favourable one. Its chief 
trail. are said to have been temperance, hospitality, eou- 
tem])t of riches, and generosity, — a few tribes only being 
distinguished by great fierceness and cruelty. Originally, 
their religion consisted of the pure adoration of one ( lod ; 
but this soon became extinct, upon which they a(lo])ted 
the worshi]! of a plurality of gods, to whom, however, they 
iieither built temples nor reared statues. They only 
planted spacious groves in honour of them, in which beasts, 
and sometimes human victims, were sacriticed. Of 
literature and the arts they know nothing. The sole art 
they cultivated was that of wav ; and their only maiiu- 
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factures comprised tlie building of waggons for tlieii' 
families and luggage, and the tanning and dressing tlio 
skins of boasts for covering them. They also fabricated 
their own martial weapons. Reading and writing were 
unknown to them ; even in comparatively modern times 
the magnificent Chingez had no officer who could write. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PHCKNICJA, SYRIA, PALESTINE, AND ARAPIA. 

Fhamicia, 

The luimo of Pliconicia, or Phconicc, is derived Ly the 
Greeks from Pli(miix, who, tliey say, was its second kiug ; 
wliilo the Hebrews pretend that it is a translation of the 
jrd t]dom, the tidoniites having tted to that country iji 
: days of Da vid. In point of fact, however, the Pheeni- 
iis seem toliavea much remoter anti(|iiity than either 
du' above derivations would allow, for Sanchoniatho, 
viio inquired into their anticjuities, traces tlunr history 
from the beginning of the world. Barring its rocky coast, 
tiie sod of the (?ountry was good and productive, its air 
whoh'somc*, and its climate agreeable. It was thi’oughout 
])ler.tifully watered by small rivers, several of which over 
tlowevl during tlie rains. Its people, however derived, 
a,p])ear to Iiave intermixc'd largely with the Canaanites 
fiom the earliest times ; and their language, certainly, was 
a dialect of the Jlebrew. I'liey w'ero much famed for their 
arts, sciences, and manufactures, — the m(^st proinitient 
among the last of which were the glass of Sidon, tlio 
purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove ; 
but wliat tliey >vere most famous for was their knowiedg*e 
of navigation, which ga ve them a position almost singular 
among the nations of the age. They presented the most 
marked instance in ancient history of the aggrandisement 
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of a people l)y their coinmercc, and of their wide expan- 
sion hy peaceful cohimatioiL 
The first pair of mortals in Vhconickj according to 
Sanclioniatho, were Profcog-ouiis and rEon, both born of 
the wind Colpias and his Avife Baan, or Baut. Of yEon it 
is said tliat she was tlio first to find out the w.ay of taking 
food from trees, which has been very unnecessarily 
assumed to refer to the legend of Evo having first eaten 
of tlie forbidden fruit. Tiie issue of those first parents 
were called Genus and Genoa, who adored the sun under 
the name of Bael-Samen, and named their offspring Phos, 
Phur,. and Phlox — that is, light, fire, and flame. Tlio 
next generation of men were giants, and lived on moun- 
tains j their women are said to have beem exceedingly 
immoral, who without shame lay with any man they 
could light upon.’^ In tlio fiftli generation was born 
IIy[)suranius, who made a raft of ploughs, and was so hold 
as to venture out on it into the sea; while liis brother 
Usoiis constructed the first boat from tlie trunk of a tree. 
J^'roni this time forward navigation liecarne the especial 
avocation of the rac(‘, though the first comph'to sliip wa;^ 
not built till the time of tlie Cabiri, t he children of Sydyk, 
wlio belonged to the tAvc*lfth genorjition. Intermediately 
Avere born in succession hunters, fisln'rmen, forgers in 
iron, brick-makers, husbandmen, herdsmen, and men avIio 
taught the people to constitute villages. One of the kings 
of the ninth generation, named Agrouerus, Avas the patix'ii 
of husbandry; and aft(‘r him the husbandman class vvenb 
by the same name, Avhich, curiously enough, corresponds 
A'ery nearly with the Avord At jour i, Avliich is used in the 
same sense by the Hindus. In the tenth generation Avas 
b< rn fTranus, the son of Eluin ; and in the eleventh, 
Misor, Avho discovered the use of salt, and begat Taautus, 
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or Hermes, who invented letters. Cronus, the son of 
Uranus, wlio was also of the eleventh geiunvation, liavinf^* 
rebelled against his hxthcr, drove him out of the kingdom 
and usurped the throne. One of his brotlioi’s, Dagon, 
discovered bread-corn; two others were named Iletylus 
Olid. Atlas. Contemporary ^vith tlieso were Pontns and 
Typhon, with whom Cronus made •war. The city of 
Pyblus, the first city of Plneiiicia, was built by Cronus. 
With his consent, his sister-wife, Astarte, reigned over 
tlie Avhole country ; and, in going about the world, lie also 
distributed what had never belonged to him, giving to 
his daughter, Atheme, the kingdom of Attica in Qr^oce, 
and to his friend 1\uiutus, or 1 formes, .the whole of Egypt. 

T i a. later age these stories were allegorised, and the first 
ings of Plnenicia came in time to bo worshipped as gods. 

The history of the country, as told by the Greeks, 
■ak(\s Agenor, the son of Neptune, its first king. He 
as succ(M.Mled by his son Phcenix, from wliom the name 
o'‘the country was d(*rived. ^Jdio next king, after a hmg 
•nerval, was Phalis, who flourished in the time of the 
Tj'ojan war, and fought on the side of the Greeks. After 
him the records are silent again, and we are obliged to 
turn to the He ‘brew account where it tak('s up the narra- 
tive. '^^rhis .starts by asserting that Phteiiicia, even in the 
earliest times, did not exist as a single empire, but was 
only a knot of several States, each of which had a distinct 
king and government, though all acted in concert in 
carry i7ig out gre^at schemes of national aggi’andisement. 
The principal of these States v/ere Sidon, ^I'yre, and 
Aradus ; and of these Tyre was at one time tlij most 
powerful. 

Sidon, the first-mentioned State, was founded in n.c. 
598, by a person bearbigiiji!Q::?5aili?'^^^^ and said to be of 
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tho line of Canaan. The next king* spoken of is Tetram- 
nestus, wlio reigned in n.c. 481, and assisted Xerxes in 
liis expedition against Greece. Anotluu' king, Teunes, is 
raentionod, who ruled when Darius Oehus occupied the 
Persian throne. Ho is said to have assisted Nectahanns, 
king of Pgypt, in his attempt to sliake off the domination 
of Persia, wlueh <lrew down upon him tlie anger of the 
Persian king, tho result of which was that Tonnes, after 
niucli degradation and perfidy on his part, was killed, and 
all l^hcenieia brought temporarily under the Persian yoki?. 
In tho reign of Strato (n.c. o8?»), Sidon, freeing herself 
fi*om Persia, siibniitted to Alexander, upon which Strato. 
who had opposed tho movement, was deprived of his crown, 
which was conl*errcd on a poor man named Ihillonymus, 
who was found working in a garden as a. common labourer. 
The appointment of one of themselves as king was re- 
ceived by tho people with great joy, and Jhillonyrnus 
remained faithful to the last, both to his countrymen and 
to the ^Macedonians. 

Tho first king of Tyre, by the ITc'brew account, wiis 
Abilial, who reigned in n.c. lOoG, and was contmn])orar\ 
with Davn’d, and [)]’ol)ab]y arrayed ag*ainst him. He was 
succe('d(‘d by his son Hiram, who maintained a close 
friendship with David, and assisted Solomon in Iniilding 
tlie temple of ilic J^ord, and in (‘quipping liis fleets, and 
also gave liini a. daughter in inarriage. Hiram was 
succeeded by his son Jhd(‘a/rir, who was followed by scaiic 
princes vhose reigns wer(‘ utdy distinguished by assassina- 
tions and usurpations. In 11 . c. 01)2, Ithobal, tho chiet 
pj'iestof Asiart(^, was raised to tho throne. Ho is spoken 
of as kitig botli of Tyre and Sidon, from which it woiiW 
appear that Sidon was subject to Tyre long bed'ore siic 
assumed a distinct existence. The next king, after two 
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intermediate rci^^ns, was Pygmalion, in wliose rci,e;n liis 
widowed sister ]^lislia_, otherwise called Dido^ is said to 
liavc fled from Tyre and ostablislied herself in Cartilage, on 
tlu' coast of Africa., to prevent her brother from seizing 
on 1 lie immense riches which were left to her by hei- hus- 
band/ * In the reign of Elulieiis (n.c. 717), 1'yre became 
iiivolv^ed in a war with the Assyrians, and was besic'ged; 
but held out for live years, after which the si('ge Avas 
iiiised. Ncdjuchadiu'zza.r again laid sic'ge to tlu^ city in 
r..C. 585, and took it after thirteen years, in u.c. 572, Avhen, 
unable to get at the wealth of the ^Pyrians, he ra,zod tluhr 
('jijiital to the ground. The royal post was now' abolished, 
•Hid l yre was for a few y(‘ars go\an*m‘d by a board oi’ 
i»Mg(‘s. Idle l<iugs Avho succeeded w(‘re all tributarii's to 
. Assyrians, and after them to the I Vrsians; and on(> of 

‘in, Martcm, served in the navy of Xerxes, against tin.; 

^ . .5eks. The pi'oplo of d'yre* in the meantime devottnl 
I’lcmstdves Avith great spirit and pc'rstwc'rance to thi‘ 
(‘rcct ioii of a now city in place of tln'ir old one, and this 
•imaI a hmg era of peace to mature the greatness it attained. 
In the I’oign of A/.elmic, in i?.e. the now' city Ava<‘ 

i)esieg('d by Ah‘xan(ler the Croat, on admittaiiee inl«.) it 
having been rid’iised to him; aud^ being’ taken in seven 
iiimit Ivs, it AAms burnt to th(‘ ground, and tlie inhabitants 
('it]i(‘r destroyed or (‘iishivod. 

Tlie history of Aradus is but very sligliily known, the 
names of thret' kings only luiving come down to ns — 
namely, of Arlial ; his .son Narba.l, Avho served in tlu‘ Persian 
under Xerxes, against theCiveks ; and Cerostratns, 
who sc‘rved umh'i* Darius Codumauns against AK‘xnnder, 
hut soon fonud it to his interest to make his snJ)mission 
to the iVIa,cedonia.n. 

The account of Siiuchoiiiatho, Avliicli w'o have noticed, 
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does not in finy way allude to tlie Deluge, which soorns 
to have swept over all the countries in the immediate* 
iieighbourliood of Idiamicia. Ilie ecclesiastical writers 
conclude from this that the l^lunnician records must have 
been tMinjiei-ed with, at least to tlie extent implied by tlie 
omission, though the object of so corrupting them* is not 
very clearly explained. Hiey attribute the act to an 
anxiety on the ynrt of the Ph(enieian historians to conceal 
all evidence of the great judgment which overtook t1io 
race of Cain ; but they do not say why it should have 
becoitie necessary to conceal such evidence at all. Tliey 
next go on, by manipulations of diverse kinds — such 
as the rearrangement of generations a]id tlie con- 
version of names — to make the rest of the Phoenicia]) 
version acc(U'd wa’tli Avliat is stated in the irebrew records, 
being unwilling, apparently, to allow two dissimil;)!* 
accounts to stand in regard to one of the very centnvs of 
Judaism. This patchwork, however, has not satisfied all 
parties; and the bolder com?neutators find it safer alto- 
gether to reject the history of Sanchoniatho as idle con- 
jecture. The age and authority of that wu'iter, however, 
must ahvays command i-espect ; and liis evidence on soino 
points at least is of very gi*eat value. It goes to establish, 
first, that, like China, Assyi-ia, Pgy{)t, and othei* countries, 
Plicenicia also liad a set of first parents exclusively lua* 
owni, by whom the country w'as peopled ; and secondly, 
that the country w'as not visited liy the Flood,— hetli 
points of g]‘eat importance as regards our present inquiry. 
In time, Pjiamicia does appear to have been colonised hy 
tlie Canaanites and others; lint tliere was appareiilly full 
and sufficient previous peopling of it from within. 

The liistory of the earl}'' civilisation of the Ihueniciaiis 
is well known — their days of greatest g*lory being tlioso 
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of Solomon, wlicn they engrossed all the trade of the 
world, '^^rhey made some remarkable voyages in the 
service of tliat king himself, and one long voyage round 
Africa in the service of Ne(*ho II. of Kgypt. Their posi- 
tion as merchants and navigators was simply this : The 
products of all Asia came to tlieir canintry for further 
transport westward ; Imt the sea intervened, and a sea- 
faring people only could pass on the trade further, dlie 
l)enelit to them was too greal to be overlooked, and they 
took advantage of the necessity of their position to be- 
come tin; best uuu'iners of the ancient world. Ihit some- 
thing more was wanted. What England found out in 
a subsecpient age in extending her trade to India, Pliav 
nicis discovered in h(;r day —namely, tliat the develop- 
j)‘. ; t of trade needed the protection of settlements; 

1 settlements were accordingly established by them 
ali ;ilong the shores of the Mediterranean, in the 
Eu' .ne and the Ihdtic Seas, and even in the Persiiin 
(iuli — by force, where force was found necessary, but 
without resort to it where it was not absolutely recpiired. 
'The islands of Cyprus, Sicily, and the Ikdearics, ulso be- 
longed to them. Ihit they betrayed no thirst for coinpiest 
in the excitement by which they were goaded. They 
avoided contests with other powers, and retired from the 
r' 0 .ist)» of the yEgeau Sea and from Sicily before the 
Greeks, risking the ojiprobrium of weakness and cowardice 
rather than enta,ngle themselves with what would have 
impaired their usefulness. No nation of the ancient world 
(lid gi-eater service to the cause of civilisation. They 
carried it with them — that is, such civilisation as then 
existed — wherever th(3y wtmt, teaching many things, and, 
among- others, the use of letters, to the savmges of Europe, 
at least ^ifteen hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
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Embarking from tlio Red Sea, they sailed round Africa 
by doubling the Gape of Good Hope; while, pi(*rcing 
through the Pillars oi‘ Hercules, they visited the coast of 
Ibntain, and evxm tlie sliorcs of the Baltic. Tho most 
remarkable of their colonies was Carthage, which soon 
grew as powerful as the mother-state, and was'tlieu 
clieorfiilly^ given up. 1'liis affords one of tlie most in- 
teresting spectacles that tlie history of the world affords. 


Sywa was named after Cyrus, the son of Agenor; but 
the Hebrews called it Aram, after tlio youngest son of 
Shem. Authors are not agreed as to tho exact bounds of 
this country, which dilTered very much at different times, 
being more or less extensive as it became more or less 
famous. One thiTig is certain, that, like Pluenicia, it was 
originally composed of distinct States, which again had 
dilh'rent names at different times, ddie country was 
mostly a level (!ainpaign, and the soil of it was exceedingly 
lertih.', tho whole havdng always been rogai*dod as a 
})l('asant garden, aljounding in all things re(]uired for the 
comfort and convenitujce of nuin. Of remarkablo pi‘en- 
liarities, the famous cedai’s of Lcljanon belonged to il, 
and jdso the magnificent i-uins of Baalbock and Palmyra, 
which were tlu? halting-places of the extensive comnHuro 
that was carried on through the country in ancient 
times. 

Tho very ancient history of Syria is not well knoAvii. 
dd)f.> pi'incipal States into which it was divided were 
/jo]);di, Damascus, Hamath, and Geshur. The first king 
rff 7j()hf\\i whose name has come down to us was Rohob. 
His son, Hadadezer. was contemporaneous with David, 
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and was I’emarkable for his unfortunate wars with him. 
The kingdoiij of Zohah being overthrown by David, that 
of Damascus rose upon its ruins, llezon, who had served 
under Iladadezer and deserted him, founded this new 
State, and proved a trou])lesonie enemy to Solomon. 
Soule of liis successors followed tlie same course. ]3en- 
hadad L, in ])articular, took away several provinces from 
Israel. Jlis son, Benhadad II., was distinguished for the 
service he rendered to Damascus by adorning it with 
several fine structures ; but his wars with the Israelites 
always turned out to be most unfortunate to himself. 
Ilazael, liis murderer, who succeeded him, had. better 
fortune, proving a scourge in the hands of God to chastise 
the Jews, while he elevated Syria to the height of its 
n-lory. The liostility towards the Jews was continued by 
Benhadad III. and Rezin, till Ahaz, king of Judah, 
prevailed on Tiglath-Pilesur, king of Assyria, to attack 
; )amascus, whicliled to the empire oT the ancient Syrians 
l>eing subverted, in b.c. 710. 

Of the other States, Hamath and Geshiir, the accounts 
ar(i still more imperfect. The first king of ILainath was 
who had to fight hard with Iladadezer, king of 
Zobali, for Ids indej)endence ; and when tlie pride ot 
Zobah Avas luimbled by David, Toi became tributary to 
his throne. In after-times, Ilaniath became subject to 
the kings of Damascus ; and, Avhen Damascus itself wy,s 
reduced by Assyria, Hamath also fell be Core the arms of 
Sonu.acherib and Esarhaddon. Of the kings of Geshur, 
the first name kTU)wn is that of Ammihud, who was 
succeeded by Talinai, whose daughter Maacha was the 
wife of David, and the mother of Absalom. Geshur 
always maintained a firm alliance with the family of 
David, and afterwards became subject to Damascus, till 
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it finally came under the Assyrian yoke with the rest of 
Syria. 

Tlie history of Syria does not call for any especial note, 
it seems to have been colonised immediately after the 
.Delug’o, mainly by the Aramites, and also by the 
Canaanites — tlie Syrians being thus descended partly 
irom Slicm and partly from llarn, which places them 
quite on a level with most of the ancient nations in point 
of anticpiity. Their government originally was by heads 
of families, who \verc called kings, of whom there was a 
great number; but it is not known by what laws or civil 
regulations the administration was conducted. The 
character of the people was, from the earliest times, 
exceedingly elTeminate ; but their learning and arts were 
always much prized. In common with the Idianiicians, 
they slnired the credit of liaving lirst invented letters. 
Their religion was g-ross idolatry, ]*epresented by the 
most obscene images, l^heir civilisation was best repre- 
sented by their trade, which was very extensive both by 
land and water. 


PalcAlue, 

Palestine w^as originally called the land of Canaan, after 
the son of Ham, wdio peopled it. Canaan had eleven sojis, 
each the farther of a tribe or nation; but seven of these 
nations only dwelt in this land. These were subdivided 
into several little kingdoms, all of which laboured under 
the e\ il influence of the curse pronounced by Noah against 
Ham, which doomed them to subjection and hnal ex- 
termination. The country was one of the finest and most 
fertile in the world. The Bible describes it as a land 
flowing with milk and honey — a land of brooks and 
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waters^ and of fountains and depths springing out of the 
liills and valleys — u land of wheat and barley^ of wines, 
figs, and pomegranates — whose stones were iron, and 
out of whoso mountains were dug out brass. The corn 
produced in it was most plentiful, and of the most excellent 
kind; its fruits we ro delicious and in great recjuest; its 
pasture-grounds were most fertile. This was the land 
which Abraham was called out of his native country to 
occupy, and from which his descendants were at last 
expelled for their ingratitude, vice, and apostasy. 

Abraham was the son of Tenili, and tenth in descent 
from Noah. lie was born in IJr of the Chaldees,* where 
lie dwelt till the death of his father, when, having become 
anxious to escape the idolatrous pollutions around him, 
hr was commanded by Cod to depart to anothei* land, 
wliere he was to be bl(‘ssed and multiplied, so that in his 
sred the nations of the eartli might bo blessed.^ The 
iu'jabitauts of Cliahh'a were, at this time, to a great 
exiont nomadic and wandering in their habits, like the 
Tb’tarsand the Arabs; ami the patriarch of the Jewish 
race appears to have parbiken of this character, lie 
stalled for his new home in b.c. 1021 ; but there was a 
famine in Canaan shortly after, and this induced him to 
visit Mgyiit, where lie lent his wife to the king, j>rilend- 
ing.that she was liis sister, for which weakness he was 
rebuked and sent away. Returning to Canaan, ho settled 
in -it in n.c. 1020, and was in time succeeded by his son 

* “ The Lord had saitl unto him — Get thoo out of thy oouutry, 
inul from thy kindred, ami from thy father’s house, unto a hind 
that I will show tlioe ; and I will make of thee a great nation, and 
1 will bless thee, and make tliy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing: and twill bless them thatjdess thoo, and curse them 
that curse tlioc : and in thy jioed: shall all the nations of the earth 
be blesbcd.” — Gen. xii. Ija " 
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IsaaCj and lie by his younger son Jacob. Up to this 
time the liistory of the Jews is only that of one nomad 
fiimily. Jacoby we road, had twelve sons^ from whom 
sprang the twelve tribes of Israel — that is, the nomad 
family having increased to a nation, had now to be 
divided into tribes. One of these sons, Joseph, being 
best beloved by the father, was, by the jealousy of his 
brothers, sold into bondage, and carried by those who 
bought liiin into Egypt. He there found favour with the 
king, and became his favourite minister; and when there 
was a great famine, after seven years of plenty, ho brought 
over all his family (the whole tribe of Israel apparently) 
into Egypt, in n.o. 1700, having provided himself with 
ample stores beforehand for the occasion. Here the 
Israelites dwelt for two hundred and sixteen years, and 
incr(‘ased in numbers so i-apidly that the Ilgyptians began 
to grow jealous of them ; while a now dynasty of kings 
which ^ncnew' not fFoseph regarded with discjuiot their 
strange customs, and wished to force them to blend and 
mingle with the ^^^'ople of the country, and build houses 
and inhabit cities. ^J’his the Jews resisted, being unac- 
customed to such restrictions; and tlnhr bondage was 
thus much embittered, till, by the interposition of Heaven, 
and under the guidance of Moses, they finally obtained 
liberation, in n.c. 1 191, and lied over to Arabia, the Red 
Sea drying up to give them a safe passage. A tem])ora.ry 
recession of waters from tidal causes would not aloiic 
have sufficed for such retri^at; the slime at the bottom of 
the sea must at the same time have been miraculously 
hardened. The nomad habits of the people being still 
stroiur, they wanden'd about for forty years in the 
wastes of Arabia, during which period Moses established 
amojigst them a system of laws and the worship of one 
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God, notwithstanding’ that thoy woro surrounded hy 
idolatrous nations on all sides. In n.c. 1451, Moses died, 
after having* led them to the borders of* Canaan, upon 
which the lead of tlie nation was assumed by Joshua, 
who conducted them to tiudr resting-place. The fact is, 
they* had got quite weary of their wanderings, and were 
not unwilling now to adopt the civiTised line of life that 
was pointed out to them. Tho land of Canaan was 
Cimquor(?d by them in six years, a rain of hailstones of 
largo size falling upon the Canaanitos, so that many more 
died therefrom tluni by the sword. 

After the conquest of J^ilestine, the Israelites, for four 
hundred years, continued to bo governed as a feudal re- 
public, by their high-priests and judges. Each tribe still 
preserved its own patriarch or elder, as in the nomad 
state; a,ud tlie judges and the high-priests only held the 
wh(.)le of tliem together by the one common bond tliat 
subsisted betwecm them in the worship of Jehovah. In 
time, however, this bond ceased to be strong imough to 
keep things sli*aight, and then arose the cry for a king ; 
wlnm the prophet Samuel, under divine direction, chose 
ISaul, the son of Kish, who became the first king, in n.c. 
1(^115. Saul was succeeded l)y David, the son of Jesse, a 
warlike pi*inc(‘, under whom the nation, hitherto pastoi’al, 
began to assume a martial character, dlie whole con- 
si itution of the govern nient was now changed, and a 
political status assumed; and Jerusalem, having been 
fortified and embellislicd, now becanje the (diief city and 
sanctuary of the Jews. Hut the reign of David was not 
a happy one to himself. lie sowed the seed of crime by 
his adultery Avith the wife of Uriah the llittite, and his 
children fc-1 lowed in his w'ake; and there were incest, 
assassination, and rebellion in the family to disturb his 
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felicity, till lie died in b.c. 1015, broken down by wars, 
cares, and vexation. His son Solomon, who succeeded 
liirn, had a }3oacefnl «‘uid brilliant reign. It is said that 
God appeared to him in a dream, and promised to grant 
him whatever he should ask lor, and that ho only wanted 
such a degree of wisdom as would enable him to govern 
with prudence and sagacity. In his time the nation 
]*each(‘d tlie highest state of prosperity and civilisation, 
and Ik^ built the temple of Jerusalmu and (;(|uipped a 
navy \ besides which he also built the cities of Baalbeck 
and Pa.lmyra in Syria, as store-houses for [acilitatiiig the 
commerce carried on by the PlKcniclaus. But the rule 
of the sovereign had already cea,S(‘d io be vigorous, 
internal decay in tlu^ constitution had made its appear- 
ance, and even at this early sla-ge there \vas an actual 
secession of the province of Syria by the foundation of 
the kingdom of Damascus. 

Solomon was succeeded by his son liehoboam, who had 
scarcely ascended the throne when the suj.)prossed disalTec- 
lion of the ])eoplo broke out into open rebellion ; and, the 
tribes separating, ten formed tin? kingdom of Israel, uc- 
knov lodging Jeroboam as their king, while two foi*med 
the kingdom of Jndah, rennaining faithful to Behoboam. 
Then comes the history of the internecine struggles be* 
tw'Hui the two Htat(.’S, heightemed l)y their alliances wijh 
foreign ])Owers, till Tiglath- Ihlesur 11., king of Assyria, 
after overthrowing the kingdom of Damascus, subjugated 
b()th Israel and Judah, and made them tributary. This 
was followed by the invasion of Sargon, in n.e. 721, when 
the ten tiibes of Israel were carried into captivity and 
transpl;int(‘d to Media; and, in b.c. 588, Nebuchadnezzar 
imposed similar ca,ptivity on the remaining two tribes of 
Judah. After this, when Babylon in its turn was over- 
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turned by Cyrus, the Jews were permitted l)y him to 
return to l^ilestine, holdings it in subjection to Persia; 
and, upon tlie downfall of Persia, they became subject, 
first, to Alexander and his successors, and then, after a 
short interval of independence, to the Romans. It was 
during this subjection to Rome tliat CJii'ist was born. 
The efews afterwards provoked the* Romans by several 
revolts, which led to tlie storming of Jerusalem by Titus, 
in A.D. 72, and to the dispersion of the nation thi'onghout 
the world. 

The Hible gives the history of the Jews in detail, and 
the account is quite complete. The history is tjiat of a 
very insignifica.nt people, and is remai’kable only for the 
great p(M-sonal interest evinced by Providence on their 
b(dialf. Tlie la ws given to tliem being divine, were fault- 
less ; but they do not seem to have succeeded in keejiing 
the ])eoph^ away from vic(‘ and ingratilude. Next to llu^ 
cc»nstant interference of God in their favour, the most 
noticeable circumstance in the account is their constant 
defection Irom Him. ddieir general civilisation was neither 
greater nor less than that of the surrounding natioiKs of 
tlie ag('. Had they been able to act up to the law that 
was given to them, it woidd doubtless have been more 
remarkable. 


• Arnhia. 

Je/irat-al-Arab, or the peninsula of the Arabs, is the 
designation by which Arabia is best known to its own 
inhabitants ; but the name of Aralmh, given to it from 
remote antiquity, is also recognised. The country is 
divided into three parts, named respectively, Arabia 
Pefrma, Arabia Deserta, and Arabia Fidix. It has several 
lofty ranges of mountains ; but by far the greater part of 
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it consists of level, sandy, and arid plains. The division 
called Arabia Petraia embraces tlie north-western, and 
that called Arabia Deserta the north-eastern portion of the 
country, all the rest of it being included in the division 
named Arabia Felix. Almost the whole of the northern 
part of the peninsula is thus a lonesonie and desolate 
wilderness, no otherwise diversified than eitlun* by plains 
covered with sand, or by mountains consisting of naked 
ro(*l\S and precipices ; and to this dreary country the 
heavens give no rain, except at the time of the e(piinoxes. 
''fhrougliout the deserts are large hillocks of sand, formed 
b}^ the violence of the winds which are continually blow- 
ing over them; but they arc relieved at distant intervals 
by fruitful spots, cad led ea.sc.v or clothed with trees 

and vegetation, al)ouiiding with fruits, and Avat(‘red by 
Ibuntains and rivulets. Fven Arabia Felix, or that por- 
tion of it which is called Yemen, or the most happy, is 
not a cultivable coimtry throughout. It has only a large 
number of fruitful spots, some lhinly-sctitt(‘r(Hl groves, and 
a finv small, pure streams, which, conti’asted with the 
g('iTeral drc'arim'ss of the country aj-oniid, perhaps just ify 
the surmime that has been given to it. Ot its prculucts, 
tliererore, there is nothing to immtion ; l)ut it lias in all 
ages be('ii celebrated fur its breed ot horses, which has 
nowhere becni rivalled. 

ddie division last named, which is also calhal Arabia 
Fropei’, is subdivided into live provinces, named Yemeni, 
Ilejaz, d\‘liama, Najd, and Yinnama ; to which a sixth is 
somelinies added — nanndy, llfdirein, the inaritinn* tract on 
th(^ east'.nni coast lying between Jbissorah and tin* farthest 
limit of Oman. Other authorities make out the main divi- 
sions to be two only — namely, ^YniunL and Jlejaz^ the 
former including Jialireiii, and the latter the other pro- 
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vinces wliicli liavo been named. Tlie general tradition 
current tlirouglioiit the whole of this territory is that 
Yoktiin, the son of Eber, first settled in it with his family 
and was raised to the throne ; and that lie left thirteen 
sons, of whom the firsts Yarab, succeeded him at Yemen^ 
wliite-thc second, Joram, founded a separate kingdom for 
himself in Hejaz. After this, IslimAcl and his mother 
Tfagar, being cast forth by Abraham, came and settled in 
the wilderness of Paran ; and Ishmael, having married a 
daughter of the line of doram, left an issue of Iwelvi' sons. 
Tlie present Arabs accordingly dta-ive their descent from 
two stocks — namely, (1) that originating with Xektaii, 
whoso postea'ity are cal hnl A1 Arab al Ai-iba/^ or the 
genuine and pure Arabs ; and (2) t hat originating with 
Admin, a descendant of Ishmael, Avhose issu(‘ are named 
‘ Al Arab al ^Mostareba,^^ or the naturalised Arabs. 

1'hi* province of Yemen was ruled ovin* by the succi.'s- 
•.)rs of Yokbin contininmsly to the time of ^lahomet, with 
tlu! I'xception of an int erval of seventy-two years, during 
which it was held by the Ethiopians, ddio account given 
of (he kings is, however, very imperfect, and of most of 
then: we know nothing bc*yond their iianu's. Th(> title of 
the dynasty soon canie to b(> changed to that of llamyar, 
aft('r the princi' bmrth in succession to Yokrtm — the total 
miniber of kings belonging to it being forty-live, exchid- 
iiigYonr who were Ethii^pians and live' who wt're nomiiuH's 
of the Persijins. The liftemith prince, Al-llarcUh, has the 
reputation of having greatly enriched his kingdom, for 
which service the title of 'Tohhu (one wlio is I'ollowed) was 
coitfenx'd on him — a surnanuMvhich was afterwards gene- 
rally adopted by all his successors. Tlu' ]iineteeri(h king, 
Diuid Adhaar Amru, was a great warrior, and lU'cdved 
the surname of Lord of Terrors, iVoin his subjects 
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having got terrified at the sight of the captives brought 
by him from the wars. He was eventually expelled by 
liis own people f(3r some enormity not named. The 
tweuty-socoml ruler was, accordiiig to several authorities, 
a female, named Belkis, whom they assert to be the same 
as the fjjueen of Sheba, who had an interview with, Solo- 
mon. Tlie twenty^ fourth prince was Shamer Vuraash, 
wlio is said to liave carried liis arms through Persia into 
Tartary^ where he built the city of Samarkand. Hie 
tliirty-second king, Abu Garb Asaad, 1ms the credit of 
having embellished the Caaba, or quadrangnlar edifice in 
Mecca^ — though wlio erected it, or for what purpose, is 
not known, tradition att]*il)ut.ing its construction to Abi-a- 
liam and Ishinael at random. Abu Garb afterwards 
introduced Judaism in Yemen, upon wliich liis peo^ilo 
rose up against him and killed him. IMie forty-second 
prince, Dhu Shanater, is reinomboi'ed only for his having 
had six fingers on each hand, and his bestia.1 lust, for wh ich 
he was dethroned, liis successor, Yusef Dhu Nowas, 
was a great promoter of Judaism, and put many 
])Gople to death by various tortures for refusing to em- 
brace it. The forty-fourth prince was Dhu Jadan, a 
liigoted Jew, who treated his Christian subjects with 
such barbarity that they applied for protection to Dle- 
shaas, king of Ethiopia, who attacked Yemen and con- 
quered it, and, after establishing the Christian religion in 
it, [)laced an Ethiopian — Aryat — on the throne. The 
reign of Aryat/s son, Aliralui Ebn al Sabah, was much 
disturbed by differences between the Christians and the 
Koreish, who were the custodians of the Caaba ; and tlie 
king, ha ving taken the side of the former, Avas slain. Tla^ 
last of the Ethiopian princes was IMasruk, who was ex- 
}>elled from rhe throne by Seif Ebn Dhu Yazau, a prince of 
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tlie Hamyur family, with the aid of Noshirwiia, king of 
Persia. After Dhu Yazaii, five princes were successively 
elected by tlie Persians to reign in Yemen, till it fell into 
tlie hands of Mahomet, the last prince, Bazan, eml) racing 
tlie new creed. 

We have not disturbed the above narrative to state 
tliat, at about the time of Alexander i\ie Great, a lieavy 
calamity l^efell the tribes settled in Yemen by the over- 
fl‘iw of the Arern, which forced eight tribes to abandon 
their dwellings aaid found the two kingdoms of Hini. and 
Ghcissan. The kingdom of Ilira was founded by Malec, 
wlio was descended from Cahlan, one of the brotfiers of 
llarnyar. It was situated out of the proper limits of 
Arabia, in Chaldea or Irak, and was therefore, nominally 
least, dependent on Ilersia. Twenty-four princes 
1 ‘igned over it till the time of Abubekr, when the last 
^.ing, A 1 Maghrur, was defeated and killed by Walid, and 
10 kingdom annexed to the Kalipluit. Tlie kingdom of 
uhassaii was founded by the iribe of Azd, under the lead 
of a chief named Jafnah Ebn Amrii. ddie site selected 
tor it was also beyond the limits of Arabia, in Syria 
Damscemi. ddiirty-one princes reigned ov('r it till the 
time of Ivaliph Omar, who subdued it along with the rest 
of Syria, and annexed it to the iMahoniedan Empire. 

We now turn to the separate kingdom of Hojaz, which, 
we have said, was founded by Joram, tlie second son of 
Voktan. This province remained in his line only up to 
the time of Islimael, who having married iu the house of 
Joram, the Joramites — it is said, of their own accord, but 
more probably under pressui'o — gave up its sovereignty 
to their nephew Kidar, a son of Islimael, who became the 
fourteenth prince of the country. The successors of 
Kidar were, however, not able to retain the kingly power 
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long, and the government of Hejaz came thereupon to be 
divided among tlie heads of the several tribes settled in it. 
At Mecca, an aristocracy was founded by the tribe of the 
KoroislV, who retained every authority in their hands till 
tlic time of Maliomet. The Arabs of Arabia Petraea and 
Arabia Dcserta were all along ruled by their own chiefs. 

The second sectioii of Arabian history commences with 
tlie advent of Mahomet, who was born in Moccji, and 
belonged to the tribe of the Koreish. II is doctrine of 
one God, of whom he was the only Pro])het, was at first 
received witli so mucli opposition by his own tribe, tliat 
he wao compelled to fly from Meccfi — which constitutes 
the Hejira, or llig'ht, aiid is dated a.d. (>22. It was better 
received in Medina, whore he obtained much material 
support, and whence he was able to force the wliole of 
Arabia to acknowledge his mission. The temporal 
sovereignty of Arabia went along with this grea;t religious 
innovation; and after the death of the l^rophet, the 
Kaliphat succeeded both to his spiritual and secular 
powers, which were equally extended in every direction 
l)y the one unanswei'able argumoiit of force ; Death, 
tribute, or the Koran. Even a violent internal schism, 
which continues in force to this day — namely, whether 
the first three Kaliphs had any legitimate right to the 
rank which was assumed by them, as is maintained by 
the Soonis and denied by the Sheahs — did not impede to 
any extent the progress of conquest and conversion. The 
first countries taken were 8yi*ia and Palestine; others 
followed in rapid succession ; till, within a period of 
seventy years, the sway of the Mahomedans extended on 
one side over Persia and Turkestan, and on the other 
over Africa and Spain. The political authority of the 
Kaliphs did not decline till after the reign of Haroun- 
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al-Easliid^ or Haronn the Just-, the contemporary of 
Charlemagne. 

Arabia has no history of the age before the Flood, 
unless particulars in regard to it should bo found in the 
inscriptions discovered on its rocks and mountains, which 
have* not yet been deciphered. After the Flood, its 
general history commences with the settlement of Yoktan 
and his family in Yemen, to which we have referred, 
though some of the descendants of Cush may have fixed 
themselves earlier in that part of Arabia FetriCJi, which 
borders on Egypt. Be that as it may, from the earliest 
times the Arabs seem to have intermixed mosiflv with 
the Hebrews; and the affinity between their languages, 
indicates that the two races were of a kindred stem. 
Like the Hebrews, also, the Arabs long led a pastoral 
and predatory life, wJiich latter feature has remained with 
-evcral tribes up to the pi'esent day ; and, for this 
‘•eason, they wore little heard of for ages by otlier nations, 
'tlie dreariness of their country too, protected them from 
the inquisitiveness and aggression of foreign powers ; 
and, thongli there were tiines when Arabia was overrun 
by tiio Persians and the Homans, no attempt was ever 
made by any invader or coiu^ueror to hold it long, or to 
have anything to do with it beyond keeping up an 
occasional settleinent on its borders. It thus came in all 
ages to bo regarded as the sanctuary of the free and the 
brave, and the Arabs were deemed to bo a powerful 
people more than six hundred years before the ago of 
David ; though of their hardihood, their immediate neigh- 
bours, the ancient Persians and others, did not entertain 
a very high opinion. 

Th.0 Arabb were divided into two classes : namely, the 
wandering tribes or Bedouins, and those that dwelt in 
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cities and towns. The great difference between the 
former and the Tartars was in this, that many of the 
Bedouins, tired of a wandering life, would collect them- 
selves into towns and live by trade and agriculture, 
which the Tartars never did, except when settling in 
other countries and intermixing with their inhabitants. 
Tlie mode of governbient among the Arab races was to a 
certain extent the same ; their immediate superiors were 
the Sheiks and Emirs, the former ruling over a collection 
of tents or huts, and the latter over a whole tribe. Over all 
these the city Arabs supported the authority of a supreme 
magistrate, distinguished in different ages by tlie different 
names of king, grand-emir, or kaliph, who, however, 
never attempted to exercise any very close or dos])otic 
superintendence; but the wandering Arabs never acknow- 
ledged any such authority. The knowledge of letters 
among tlie people was very slender, and was confined to 
the inhabitants of Yemen. Jn sciences and arts, the 
progress made even by these was inconsiderable; but 
tliey woi*o fond of poetry, and, as in India, all raemorablo 
transactions amongst them were recorded in verse. Tlu^ 
chief accomplishments prized throughout the country 
were horsemanship, and martial exorcises with tlie bow, 
tlie javelin, and the sword. In physical make tlie Arab 
is not very robust; but he is well-formed and active, and 
insensilde to fatigue. His mind is quick, his hand 
always ready ; and he has no property, beside his Iiors(> 
and his camel, to distract his attention. The original 
religion of the country was the worship of the sun and 
stars : tliis was followed by a variety of creeds, including 
Cliristianity on the one hand, and devil-worship on tlu^ 
other, till the doctrine of Mahomet was promulgated, and 
found ready acceptance among a people who fully appro- 
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dated its character of violence, and were kindled into 
enthusiasm by its promises of sensual felicity. Their 
existence throughout, both before and after their con- 
version to Mahornedanism, has been characterised by one 
continuous course of ^vrong, robbery, and bloodshed. 
Civilisation cannot be said to have over made much 
progress in the land; though outside of Arabia, tlie 
Saracens, or Moors, who were the followers of the 
Kaliphs of Bagdad, were, at one time, pre-eminently 
famous for it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

c 

EGYIT. 

IOgypt is named after Egyptns, one of its ancient kings ; 
but in’ tlie language of tlio Egyptians tliemselvcs it Ava,s 
called Klieinij or Khcm, ■wlience the name of Clieniistry, 
which, was discovered in it^ is derived. 'Join’s country lias 
been famous from tlie earliest times as the cradle of the 
sciences and arts, and the b('st known school for wisdom 
and politics, in the W(‘stern world. It has also always 
had the credit of ])(.ung a very fertile place, tlu)Ugh it varies 
greatly in its physical characteristics in dilierc'nt |)arts. 
The Nile, the largest river in the world, runs through it 
from south to north, flowing in one undivided stream 
for about three hundred and sixty miles before it 
branches off into two main channels in proceeding towards 
the sea. The soil f)n both banks of the river, as far as 
its floods extend, is extremely fertile ; but beyond that 
limit, (.)n the west is a sandy desert, and on the east a 
chain of rocky luountaiiis, l)oth c((ually d('stitute of vege- 
tation. The richest part of the country is that called 
th{^ Fa-iounij or Delta, which li(>s between the two main 
branches of the Nile and the Mediterranean, and ap]')en,rs 
to havx* been gradually fornuHl by the de])Osits of tli(‘ 
river. There are also certain well-watered spots, or 
ill tl»e midpt of the w'ostern desert, which, arc very ]iro- 
ductive. The climate is exceedingly dry, the heat being 
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seldom relieved by rain; and all vegetable life v^onld 
have been completely scorched but for the overflowing (jf 
tlie Nile at stated periods^ which, besides vivifying the 
soil, enriches it witli an excellent slimy deposit that 
increases its fruitfulness. The products of the land are 
chiefly corn and pulses, and also a great variety of vege- 
tables and fruits. The pastures for •fattening flocks and 
herds ai'O particularly rich ; and the mildness of the air 
admits of the cattle being left to graze as well by night 
as by day. 

The history of Egypt lias been diviih'd into four dis- 
tinct ])eriods, the first of wliich begins with the ereation 
of the world, and extends to tlie conquest of the country 
by Cambyses, in B.e. 525; the second comprises tlie 
neriod lietw'eeu tlie date last mentioned and the assu mil- 
lion (if the government by the JMacedonians, in n.c. 852 ; 

■ li(' third comprehends the rule of the jMacedoi'iau dynasty 
.0 u.c. 30, wlien the country became a province of the 
^^oinan Empire ; while the last, which does not concern 
(<ur present inquiry, embraces all the subsec juent interval 
up to the ]n’csent time. Of these, the first period includes 
the entire era of native greatness, and commences, like 
the history of every other really ancient country, with 
the creation of the wajrld. 'the iirst king, it* is said, was 
llepluestus, Ehtah, or Vulcan; the second, ITelios, or the 
Sun; the third, Sliu, or Agathfuhemon ; the foiirlh, 
C;’onus, or Saturn ; the fifth, Osiris, with whom wa.s also 
associatc'd Isis, his wife ; the sixth, Thulis ; and the 
seventh. Typhon, who is supposed to have perished in 
the Flood. Of the first four and the sixth the accounts 
are not very eventful. The fifth, Osiris, also called 
IJionysius, is mid to have married his sister Isis, and to 
have reigned jointly wdth her for some time, till lie was 
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seized by a sudden desire to wander all over the worlds 
on tlie divine eiTand of communicating science and dis- 
pensing benelits^ upon which, leaving the reins of 
government in tlie hands of his sister-wife, and placing 
her under the* care and guidance of his friend Hermes, 
he proceeded first to Ethiopia, then to Arabia, thence 
eastward as far as the deserts of India, where he is said 
to have founded a city named Nyssa, and whence ho 
diverged to the north-west in the direction of the springs 
of the Danube (Ister), returning to Egypt through Thrace 
and Grecc(). A sliort time after his return, Osiris had to 
eiicouilter the revolt of his brother Typhon, by whom he 
was killed. In the meantime the Flood had already set 
in; but it does not ap{)ear that the destruction in Egypt 
was general, notwithstanding that one oriental writcn* 
has asserted (inspired apparently by the Hibli‘) that the 
waters rested over it for eleven months. The nanu! 

Typlion,^’ it has been pointed out, means a deluge ; but it 
was probably not so umhTstood in all places, for it occurs, 
as we have seen, in the history of Plnenicia without refer- 
ring to any inundation in that country. Jiryant under- 
stands the name to indicate the Tower of Jlalvel ! We 
shall not attempt to decide where the diilerence of 
opinion is so great. We read the fable in its plainest 
sense, and take the name to be tluit of a royal rival, both 
in Phoenicia and Egypt. The word Too/nn.^ however, 
as understood in Arabia., Persia, and India, unquestion- 
ably implies a violent tempest at sea ; and when we read 
that 'l\j)hon in Egypt was overwhelmed in water as a 
punishment for his wickedness, we may take it for 
granted that the destruction of the royal rival there in 
the Flood, as it occurred in that country, is referred to 
by the story, though other accounts mention that Typhoi;. 
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was defeated and slain in figlit by Orus, and his body 
thrown into the Serbon lake. That the name of Typhon 
should have come to bo regarded as a word of common 
acceptance for tempests/^ throughout all the southern 
countries of Asia, is somewhat singular ; but a tempest 
is not* a deluge, and the restless character of both the 
Typhous perliaps best explains why tempests have been 
named after them. Wo would here notice that there is 
undeniably a great deal of sameness between tlie stories 
of Cronus of Phoenicia and Osiris of b^gypt, and that it 
may not be impossible that the parties rehuTcd to were 
identical ; which would only go to establish that in those 
days the two countries formed part and parcel of one 
extensive empire. 

The next dynasty of bigypt commences with the reign 
of Or us, tlie son of Osiris and Isis, and counts in sue- 
; session the names of Aries or Mars, Anubis, Hercules, 
A])ollo, Ammon, Tahuti or Idioth, Sosns, and Zeus or 
Jupiter. Some writers reg.ard these princes also as ante- 
diluvians, but apparently on very inditferent grounds. 
The first dynasty is usually referred to as that of gods, 
the second as that of demi-gods ; but ^lanotho, the his- 
torian of both, takes care to explain that this only means 
that the rulers in those ages were men of great wisdom 
and. goodness, who, for the inventions and institutions 
with which they benefited mankind, were afterwards 
made immortal. It is pretended that a great part of 
these annals are founded on inscriptions extracted from 
ancient pillars and other public monuments. JJiis may 
or may not be the case; the accounts are not unreason- 
able in themselves, and do not require any laboured 
vindication. 

The dynasty of mortal kings, as distinguished from so- 
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called gods aad deini-gods, begins ^vith Menes, who 
established his monarchy in n.c. 2188 , and is by some 
considered to be the same with Misraim, the son of Ham- 
Thc story whicli identifies Menes with Misraim states 
that, when the family of Noah was dispersed in different 
directions after the destruction of Jlabol, Ham retired to 
Afi’ica and occupied the north-cast part of it. On the 
division of their father^s empire after his death, Chus, 
tlie first son of Ham,- settled in EtIiio})ia j Misraim, the 
second son, in Mgypt ; I’hut, the tliird, in Libya; and 
Cainuin, the fourth, in Palestine. The kingdom of M.is- 
raiui, /jr Menes, must have been at tliis time of petty 
diijiensions ; but many separate States a]))>oar to have 
been formed around it wilhin a- short time after, to 
whicli, perl nips, tlio thrive hundred and tliirty kings sub- 
sequent to Menes belonged, whose names were read out 
to Herodotus by the lOgyptian ])riests. As tluise States 
came to bo consolidated the country was divided into 
three main sectunis, nauKHl (Jppen' l^lgypt, or Thebais, 
Avhich was the most southern part; Middle Egypt, or 
Heptanomis, so called from its being subdivided into 
seven districts ; and JiOwer Egyjit, including tlie Delta 
and all the rest of the country to the sea. Of these, 
Thei)ais appears to liave been formed etirliest ; though, 
in the absimce of a. certain chronology, it is not prac- 
ticable to determine in what order the different divisions 
were founded, and whicli of them were contemporaneous. 

Menes was succeeded by his son Atahnti, or Athothis, 
also called for his accom])lishments ^rrisinegistiis, to whom 
many inventions are attributed, including arithmetic, 
gc'ometry, astronomy, letters, magic, and the dice ! He 
likewise cultivated tlie vine, and introduced various re- 
ligious rites and' ceremonies, and the arts of dress-making 
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aud medicine. After Atahuti, more than fifty kings 
intervene before we come to Busiris I.^ and some seven 
or eight again between him and Bnsiris 11.^ the founder 
of ThebeSj whicli from that time became the capital of 
Upper Bgypt. J]y all accounts this city one of the 
noblest ill the world. The Greeks and Homans, who 
saw it during the fi*eshness of its ruii/s, always spoke of 
it in raptures; and that admiration has scarcely been 
mellowed by the ages which have since passed by. It 
was called Hccatompylus, or the city of a hundi*ed gates; 
and its ])opulation, it is said, was proportionate to its 
extent. Jt was full of tem])les and ])alaces, of columns, 
porticoes, and stMtues ; and among the curiositic‘S con- 
I lined in it was a sjieaking statue, said to be of Atemnon, 
vvliich ivas still to be seen in the time of Strabo. Osy- 
nandyas, a rich and powerful king, and proliably tlu' 
-nine with Oserteson I., came after Busiris, and has the 
eputation of having raised many of these edilicos and 
; domed tliem with sculptures and paintings. He is also 
said to have constructed a zodiac three hundred and 
sixty-five cubits in circumference by one cubit in breadth 
and height, all of massy gold, and to have iounded the 
fii.st library of which mention is made in history, in- 
scribing on it the w'ords, Aredicine or pharmacy ot the 
soul.^^ It is of this prince that Diodorus (piotes the 
well-know'ii inscription : “I am Osymandyas, the king ot 
kings, lie wdio wislies to know' how great 1 was and 
where I rest, let him surjiass my works. N’evei’/^ says 
another inscrijition rectirded of tlu' king, was any little 
child ill-treated, nor any widows afflicted by mo. 1 never 
troubled a fisherman, nor hindered a sheplu'rd. There 
w\as jio famine in my days; no hunger under my govern- 
ment 
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After eight or nine successors appears the name of 
Ucliorens^ who made Memphis the capital of Middle 
Egypt^ and strongly fortified it, wherefore it came to be 
the usual residence of subsequent kings. This part of 
the country was also famous for several rare monuments, 
such as the obelisks, the pyramids, the lab3n’inth, and the 
lake Moeris, which 'have made the name of it so famous. 
The obelisks were, almost all of them, removed to 
Koine by sacrilegious hands ; the pyramids still remain, 
though the names of those they were intended to comme- 
morate liave not, in most cases, come down to us; the 
labyruitli, which consisted of a magnificent pile of palaces 
both above and under ground, was pronounced by Herodo- 
tus, who saw it, to be more surprising than the pyramids; 
the lake Mcnris, which has now silted up, was excavated 
to regulate the inundations of the Nile, and was con- 
sidered by the same historian to be even superior to the 
labyrinth. 

Of course all these works were not made in one gene- 
ration. The successor oF llchoreus was Egyptus, who 
gave his name to the entire country. Many generations 
intervened between him and ]\r(X)ns, or Amenemha IIL, 
by whom the lake named Maoris was excavated. But all 
these works were made by the native princes of Egypt. 
The history of the kingdom next mentions tlie con(|uest 
of Jjower and Middle Egypt, in B.c. 208 1, by the shep- 
herd-kings, or JTijk.sus, whom some identify with Khueni- 
cians, and others Avith Bedouin Arabs ; while others, 
again, trace in the very name of Ilyksos their derivation 
from the Oxus tribes of Scythia. God, says Manctlio, 
being displeased Avith the Egyptians, visited them Avitii 
a blast of His displeasure, aud permitted an ignobla race 
of men, Avho came from the cast, to invade and subdue 
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their country^ destroy their temples, and enslave their 
wives and children ; and the Egyptians all over the coun- 
try^ excliisivo of Thebais, submitted to their rule for 
about two hundred and sixty years, or till b.c. 1825, 
■when they were expelled by Aahmes, or Amosis, king 
of l^ebes. Abraham and Sarah, forced to ily from 
Canaan on account of a famine, came to Egypt within 
tin's period — \.e. in B.c. 1020; Joseph came in as a slave 
in B.C. 1728; and Jacob in b.c. 1700 : but there are no 
events of any greater importance in this era to notice. 

The Israelites departed out of Egypt in b.c. 1401, when 
the king, Amenhet]), or Amenophis III., otherwise»called 
Memnon, was, with his army, drowned in the Red Sea in 
;ittem]')ting to pursue them. Many writers are, howeven*, 
now of opinion that the Pharaoh of the Exodus was 
Jenephtaii, a la, tor sovereign, and that it was not the 
fmd Sea that was crossed, but the Serbonian P>og, the 
; .tobixnvs having taken the northern route to reach the 
peninsula of Sinai. In the reign of Seti I., a successor 
of Amenophis, the Ilyksos are said to have renewed their 
attacks on Egypt, till they were iinally repelled by him. 
^riie mightiest of all the Egyptian kings of this peri al 
Was Sestesura, or Sesostris, also named Raineses the 
Creat, the son and successor of Seti, and one of the most 
distinguished conquerors of anti([uity. The conse(|uence 
is, that several countries come forward to claim him as 
their own, he being confounded on one side with Belus, 
or Nimrod, and on another with Parusram. He sulidued 
Asia Minor, IVrsia, and India, and, having crossed the 
Canges, penetrated, it is said, as far as the Eastern Ocean; 
after which he went northward to subdue the Slcythians, 
])roceeding rs far to the west a.s the Taiiais, or the Don. 
lie also subdued Ethiopia, which ho made tributary ; and 
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completely consolidated Egypt by uniting its three divi- 
sions into one kingdom. Fi*om all the accounts we have 
of him, he appears indeed to have been, as ho proudly 
described himself in his inscriptions, ^^king of kings, and 
lord of lords, though, it is said that, out of pride and 
hardness of heart, he made the captive kings who'm he 
coiKpiered draw hlk chariot on festive occasions. Tlu^ 
innumerable prisoners lie brought from other countrk^s 
seem to have assisted largely in raising the gigantic 
(Mlifices of which Egypt could boast ; besides which, he 
had many triumphal monuments erected in the different 
lands die passed throngh. It was in his reign that the 
Egyptians began to migrate largely in different directions, 
colonising (Treeco and other places. He was tlio first 
Egyiititm king that fitted out navies of tall siiips for 
purposes of conquest and colonisation; and Herodotus 
mentions that ho had a fleet of war-galleys both in the 
Arabian Gulf and in the Indian Ocean. His worthiness 
was so generally recognised by his subjects that they 
hoiiou'’ed him next only to Osiris, who was worshipped 
as a god; and yet this man, so great in all respects, 
when struck blind in his old age, died by his own hands ! 

From the time of Scsostris commenced the stagnation 
of the Egyptian race. The entire line of kings in Egypt 
is divided in history into twenty-six dynasties, after ex- 
cluding the dynasties of the gods and denii-gods. Of the 
mortal kings the most notable among those we have 
named were : Menes, Athothis, Osertesen T., Ameneiiiha 
III., Aahrnes, Amenophis HI., and Scsostris. Among 
the others who were particularly distinguished were : 
Proteus, regarded by the Greeks as a sea-god, who is 
said to have rescued Hc'len from the hands of Paris, and 
returned her to her husband when he visited Egypt on 
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his way back from Troy; Nilus, after whom the Nile 
was named ; Cheops, or Kliufa, and his brother Cepliren, 
or Shafra, who were hated by their subjects on account 
of their oppressions, but nevertheless became famous for 
liaving erected the two largest of the pyramids'; the 
Thothmeses I. and ITT., who were both great warriors, 
and also distinguished themselves by vaising many of the 
buildings still standing at Kjirnak ; Tlam])sinitus, who 
has been called the Egyptian Solomon, for having suc- 
ceeded in reorganising the government; and Sliishak, or 
Sesonchosis, who is said to have conquered India, and of 
whom the Bible speaks as being the contemporary of 
Behoboam, and as having come up against Jerusalem 
with twelve hundred chariots and three thousand liorse- 
men, and robbed both the temple and the king’s palace, 
■i B.e. 970. 

In 13. 0 . 715, Sabaco, a king oi‘ jlihliiopia, conquered 
Mgypt, and after burning to death the reigning sov^ei'eigji 
Eokchoris, ruled over the country for eight years with 
justice and clemency, and then, voluntarily relinquishing 
.he throne — in obedience, it is said, to some warnings 
which he believed to be divine — went back to his own 
kingdom. After him we read of two kings, Sethron and 
1’haraca, uniting their forces and ])roceeding to the relief 
of Jerusalem when it was attacked by Eennacherib. Then 
ibilowed a short iiW:erregnura in the succession and a 
state of anarchy till B.o. 085, when there succeeded a 
dodecarchy, twelve of the principal noblemen dividing the 
kingdom between themselves. Eventually, one of the 
twelve, Psammetichus, defeated the rest and became sole 
king, but only with the aid of foreign troops, on whom 
he was obliged to rely. 

The unity established by Psammetichus remained un- 
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disturbed in after-years. The capital of the consolidated 
kingdom was Memphis, but Sais in Lower Egypt became 
the residence of the royal family, and tliereforo a place of 
equal imporlanco. Sais was also famous for a temple 
dedicated to Isis, which had the following inscription 
engraved upon it : I am whatever hath been, and is, 
and shall be ; and no mortal hath yet perceived through 
the veil that shrouds me.^^ Of the other cities of Jjowcr 
Egypt, Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, was tlie most 
famous, and contained a magnificent temple dedicated to 
that lumiiwy. 

Thq most distinguished successor of Psammctichus was 
Necho IT., who is mentioned as Phai\aoh-Necho in the 
Bible. In his reign the circumnavigation of Africa was 
undertaken and successfully accomplished by the Phccni- 
nicians in Egyptian service, who, starting from the Bed 
Sea, returned to Egypt in three years, through the Striiits 
of ( libraltar, thus anticipating the discovery of Diaz and 
Vasco de (lama by more than two thousand years. Necho 
also attempted to connect the Red Sea with the Mediter-’ 
ranean, and actually commenced the necessary excava- 
vations, which, however, he was not able to complete. 
II(.* is further known for conquests in Syria and Palestine, 
which were subsequently wrested from him byNelnichad- 
nezzar, the king of Babylon. The military prowess of 
Egy])t had, in fact, already greatly deteriorated; and the 
reign of Apries, or Ho])hrah, which commenced with a 
general rebellion of liis own subjects, was closed by the 
conquest of the country by Nebucliadnezzar, after which 
there were literally ‘^no more princes of the land of 
Egypt becoming a province of tlie Persian 

Empire, which absoihed the dominions of Nebuchad- 
^ Ezck. XXX. R3. 
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nezzar. Araasis, the successor of Apries, was ti’ibutary 
to the Persian king-, hut attempted to throw oif the yoke. 
This brought down Canibyses to Egypt in b.c. 525^ when 
tlie whole country was reduced to subjection. 

Tlie history of Egypt under the Persians is but ob- 
scurely known. '^^Fhe rule of Canibyses himself was 
mainly characterised by devastation on a large scale. 
After his death, Egypt received a Persian governor and 
paid a moderate triljute, besides some personal gifts to 
tlie sovereign, including the produce of the fisheries in 
fjake Mceris. But many revolts occurred siibsecpiently, 
which exasperated the Persians, and led to the tribute 
being considerably augmented. The first of these dis- 
turbances took place in the time of Darius Hystnspes, 
and was quelled by Xerxes. IMie second, Avhich was 
fomented by the Atlienians, happened during the reign 
• 'f Artaxerxes I., and was put down by Megabyzas. Idio 
diird occurred in the reign of Darius II., and, in conse- 
quence of the support given to it by the Greeks, was of 
iongest duration. It continued from n.c. 414 to o5 1, 
during which period the Egyptians went so far as to 
reappoint kings of their own, seven princes in succession 
l)eing raised to the throne, till the country was recon- 
quered by Artaxerxes If. 

TJie rule of the Persians was, throughout, regarded by 
ihe Egyptians wdth intense hatred; and this feeling was 
fomented by the priests, who were particularly olfended 
on account of the Persians treating the Egyptian gods 
with ridicule and contempt. Their antipathy rose to the 
highest pitch on the bull Apis being slaughtered ; and 
when Alexander the Great, having ended the siege of 
Gazfi, appeared on the frontiers of Egypt, at the head of 
a powerful army, the people turned out in crowds to 

K 
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submit to him, Egypt being thereby acquired without a 
battle by the Grreeks. From Egypt Alexander went to 
Libya,, to visit the teinplo of Jupiter Ammon, where the 
priest assured him that he was the veritable son of 
Jupiter, who promised to him the empire of the world, 
both of which assurances were received by the hero witli 
equal satisfaction. On his way back, Alexander settled 
the affairs of l^gypt, the local government of which he 
left with Egyptians, that the country might be governed 
according to its ancient laws and customs, while the 
military comrnaiid was intrusted to Macedonians, lie 
also built the city of Alexandria, after which he turned 
his steps towards Persia. 

Alexandria, originally meant as a military colony, soon 
became a place of general resort, the centre of trade, and 
the capital of a miglity kingdom. The inhabitants were 
divided into tliree classes — namely, Egyptians, merce- 
naries, and foreigners, the last, who were numerous, 
representing all nations that came tlicre for traffic. In 
time the usual effects of a. foreign govornniont began to 
develop thems(dves in the mitional character. The pro- 
tection of tlie iMacedonians guaranteed to the Egy ptians 
the full enjoyment of civil welfare and religious freedom, 
and the people that had so often risem against th(‘ 
Persians, sank under it into a state of political lethargy 
and inactivity. 

Upon the partition of the dominions of Alexander after 
his death, I^gypt fell to tlie share of Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, \:ho became king under the name of Ptolemy 1., 
surnamed Soter. He successfully repelled the attacks, 
first of Peruiccas, and next of Antigonus and Demetrius, 
the more aspiring generals of Alexander, who aimed at: 
grasping tlie whole empire as it was left by that con- 
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queror. Ptolemy also extended his dominions hy the 
addition of Libya, Gyrene, Phoenicia, Judea, Coele- Syria, 
and Cyprus, while his rule over the Egyptians was 
particularly mild and beneficent. All the arts of peace 
were fostered by him ; he extended trade and navigfition 
in all directions, and professed a special regard for the 
interests of science. His son, Ptolemy 11., surnamed 
Philadelphus, and his grandson, Ptolemy HI., surnamed 
Evergetes, were also excellent sovereigns, wlio did all 
they could to promote ihe interests of the people. In 
the reign of the former, Egypt became the first iparitirne 
power in the world, while both her laud-trade and her 
sea-trade were extensively augmented ; in the reign of 
the latter, apart from her mercantile character, Eg’vpt 
assumed that of a coiKpiering State, her conquests being 
directed pari.ly against Asia on the western coast of 
\.rabia, and inland as far as the borders of Hactria, and 
partly against the interior of Ethioina. Great ettorts 
were also made throughout the entire era to restore the 
ancient monuments of the country; and it was during 
this time that the devastations caused by the Persians 
were, as far as possible, re])aired. 

But the greatness of the first three Ptolemys, which 
established Egyjit as the main seat of trade, also tlirew it 
o])en to the advances of elTeminacy and luxury, and worked 
out the destruction of the kings who followed. Ptolemy 
lY.., surnamed Philopator, was a debauchee and a lyrani ; 
Ptolemy V., called J'lpiphanes, w^as e([ual]y intemperate 
and cruel; Ptolemy VI., surnamed Philonieter, fell out 
with his brother, Ptolemy VII., aud was only able to 
make up wdth him afterwnirds liy dismimibinang his 
dominion and giving him a portion of it, including 
Gyrene, Libya, and some cities of Gy])rus; Ptolemy 
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Vni.^ called LatliyruR, was a king of little note — besides 
wliicli, by this time, Egypt had already become a tool iu 
the hands of the administrators of Rome. After the 
death of Lathyriis, the kingdom was dismembered, till 
Aulctes, one of liis illegitimate sons^ was placed on the 
tin-one with the assistance of the Roman governor of 
Syria. A uletes left four children, of whom two, Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy Dionysius, were constantly at feud with 
each other, till the second fell in war, upon which. 
Cleopatra ascended the throne. But Egypt was now a 
de])endcncy of the Roman empire ; a Roman garrison 
was stationed in its capital ; and Cleo])atra only reigned 
under the protection, lirst, of Julius Cmsar, and after- 
wni^ls of Antony: juid when Antony, threatened by 
Octawius Cjcsar, fell by his own hand, Cleopatra followed 
the example, and was stung to death by an aspic. After 
this, Eigypt was eni*olled as a Roman province, and was 
gov(‘rued by a Roman pm3fect. 

The antirpiity of f^gypt is fully vindicated in the ac- 
count wa) have given ot it; the history of Manetho 
showing clearly that the country was peopled before the 
Flood, and also that the Flood did not wholly depopu- 
late it. An Arabian historian goes further, a,nd main- 
tains that J']gy[)t was planted before the creation of 
Adam, and that one of its first kings was Gian-Bcni-Qian, 
who ruled over the fays, or peris, and erected the 
pyramids. Idle Hebrew version may nevertheless bo 
generally accepted, that the country was largely colonised 
by the children of Ilarn, and that no regular kingdom 
was formed in it till the time of Menes, who, if identi- 
fied with Misraim, must have begun his reign some six 
hunJrc'd and fifty years after the Deluge. Previous to 
ihis, licwevcr, the country must have been planted to a 
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considerable extent during* the reigns of the nine princes 
commencing with Orus, the son of Osiris ; especiidly 
if we allow, what seems most probable, that a large 
portion of the old population was saved with Orus from 
the Flood. 

Of the very early civilisation of the country, the stories 
given contain ample evidence. Osiris travelled all over 
the world before the Flood. Ho went to India, to the 
sources of the Danube, and to Fhrace. This (‘stablishes 
not only that Figy])t was then already well peopled, but 
tlnit the countries which were visited by Osiris were also 
ill similar condition. Even if the story of Osii’is be re- 
jected as entirel}^ fabulous — which probably it is not— 
the invasions of India by large armies, under Sesostris 
before the Ti*ojan war, and under Shishak at a later date, 
the constani intercourse of Figypt with Arabia from the 
time of the shepherd-kings, if not from an earlier ])eriod, 
the doul)ling of the Cape of Good Hope more than two 
thousand yoai’S before the ei*a of Diaz, are jill nndeniabh' 
proofs that the countries of the ancient world wore vitally 
active much earlier than wo generally imagine, and that 
the different nations intermixed more freely with each 
other than we give them credit for. 

'^^I^hat the civilisation of ancient Egypt displayed itself 
ear^y in andiitocture, the account we have given has 
already indicated ; and the whole country still offm-s (exist- 
ing proofs of it in the extensive remains to be seen of 
its pyramids, temples, and tombs. But this was not the 
only way in which the Egyptians distinguished them- 
selves. They were the first people, at hxist in the 
western world, to frame definite rules of government, and 
a code of customs almost peculiar to themselves. The 
government was an absolute monarchy, but qualified by 
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laws to which tho kings, as well as the people, were 
obliged to coivfurm. Everything did not depend on the 
arbitrary will of tlie sovereign ; that will had limits which 
wore precisely defined, and which could not be over- 
ridden : and a salutary rule existed by which, after the 
death of a king, his vices and virtues wore publicly dis- 
cussed before judges who had tho power of prohibiting 
a7i honourable funeral, in the case of those who had not 
acted well, which always served as a lesson and warning 
to their successors. Unfortunately, as in India, all the 
Ijiws and regulations were religious ordinances, wliich 
did not admit of improvement, and which could not be 
departed from oven when they had outlived the age for 
which they wore especially made. Some of them were, 
besides, very peculiar — as, for instance, that sanctioning 
the marriage of brother and sister, which was founded on 
the precedent of Osiris and Isis, tho union in which case 
was accounted to have been particularly haj^jpy. I’ho 
law stood its ground through all ages so long as it 
remained in force; and, even after it had ceased to be 
operative, the precedent was followed by tho Ptolcmys, 
though they did not in other matters adhere to the old 
rc(fii\Lc. 

The religion of Egypt was idolatry, which latterly, at 
least, became very offonsive and obscene; and the priests, 
as in India, fornuMi a distinct and powerful order, which 
enabhul them to rivet the chains of bigotTy and supersti- 
tion more strongly on the people, particularly as the kiiig 
was always a priest. The peculiarity of the religion con- 
sisted in this, that it enjoined tlm worship of symbols and 
enigmas, and of birds and beasts ; and tho adoration was 
accompanied by many rites and ceremonies, of which 
exact counterparts arc still traceable in India. It is with 
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reference to this religion that Plutarch asserted that 
the Egyptians admitted nothing into their worship 
without a reason ; that nothing in it was merely fabulous 
or merely superstitious ; that all their institutions had 
reference either to morals or to what was useful in life; 
and -that many of them had reference to^ or a re- 
semblance of, historical facts and* occurrences. There 
may be a groat deal of truth in all this, and the remarks 
seem to have been applicable not only to the religion 
of Egypt, but also to that of India. J>ut, imfortnnately, 
the hidden meaning intended to be conveyed by the rites 
and ceremonies enjoined was often impenetrable, while 
the ostensible meaning, besides being easily understood, 
was of such character as to chime best with the feelings 
and asjhrations of the popular mind ; and tin's gave rise 
to all tlio confusion of images and ideas that is observable 
in India to the present day. 

'Idle people of Egypt were also divided into castes, like 
those of India ; but, unlike tlie arrangements in force in 
the hitter country, the barriers of caste were not hold im- 
passable in the former, and no trade or profession was 
reckoned to bo unworthy or ignoble. This accounts for 
the great skill which was attained by the Egyptians in 
architecture, inechanics, painting*, and sculpture. Tlio 
pro/essiou of arms was held by them in ])artieiilar esteem, 
notwithstanding which they never acquired a warlike 
character, even though they were able to })roduco such 
illustrious compierors as Thothmes III., Scsostris, and 
Shishak. This has been attributed to the iniliienee of 
the priesthood. It was perhaps more justly ascribable to 
tlie fruitfulness of the country and the fondiKss of the 
people for all kinds of pleasure, which, as in India also, 
necessarily produced an extreme degree of effeminacy. 
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Ag‘ainst this inference is to be recorded the testimony of 
Herodotus, wlio^ in a largo battle-field, observed that, 
while the skulls of the Persians could be easily pierced, 
those of the Egyptians were harder than the stones they 
wore mixed with. But this, perhaps, is no conclusive 
evidence on one side or the other. 

In all other respects, the success of the Egyptians was 
unquestionable. Their writing was of three dilTerent 
kinds — epistolary, sacerdotal, and hieroglyphical ; the 
last representing ideas by figures, an ingenuity which 
was known likewise to the Chinese, and partially to tlic 
Hindus,' Persians, and Scythians. The Egyptian writing 
was usually on Jong rolls of pa|)er, and by means of a 
frayed reed, sucJi as is used to this day in India. Great 
progress was made by the people in pliilosopliy, mensura- 
tion, geometry, and aritlnnetic. Of magic, they knew 
the whole art ; and the books of Trismegistus on the 
subject were famous throughout the ancient world. One 
curious art was known to tJiem of wJiicli no other 
nation was cognisant — namely, enibalmment, by which 
dead bodies were preserved for several thousand years 
without decay. 

By its geograpliy Egypt is part and parcel of Africa ; 
but from tJie earliest times its connection was most in- 
timate with the countries of Asia. Tlie resemblance 
between the Egyptians and the Hindus was particularly 
great. The religions of both nations, we have remarked, 
were very similar ; the wildest stories in them agreed ; 
the fight of Osiils and 'Jyphon finds an exact counterpart 
in that of Bruhma and Vishnu — and similar coincidences 
are constant. The agreements in proper names are, also, 
striking — more so tlian any observable among other 
nations. The habits and customs, too, of the two 
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peoples, were greatly accordant. The genoi-ally accepted 
inference from all tliis is, tliat one nation was derived 
from the other. The theory of Sir William Jones on 
this subject has already been referred to. He did not 
find in hgypt any trace of the manners, arts, and sciences 
prevailing in the countries by wliich it was surrounded, 
and thence concluded that it was not peo])led from any of 
them, but from India — ])i*obably by the first navigators 
of the Indian Ocean. He especially referred to a race 
]ianied Sanganians, who dwelt near the mouths of the 
Indus, who, ho inferred, had landed in And)ia, or on tlie 
African coast, in one of their piratical expedif^ions, and 
had thence rambled over to Egypt, ddu'se, he says, ac- 
quired the mime of Egyptians, or Gi])sies, and subse- 
quently s])read Iheniselves from Egypt to Italy and other 
places, wluu’c they were known as Ziiigaroes — a name 
nearly corresponding with their original designation of 
Sanganians. The idea is so circumstajitially supported 
tliat it almost carries with it an air of correctness. Hut 
actually it is not worth inuch. J%ypt was poo[)led (jnito 
as early as India itself. The Sanganians may have 
rambled over to it in the manner described, but, if such 
outskirts of India as the mouths of the Indus were then 
well peopled, it must have l)een at an age when the whole 
of l^gypt had been thoroughly planted. Erom their con- 
stant intercourse with each other, the two nations 
mutually borrowed all that seems to liave been common 
to both ; but there is not a tittle of evidence to support 
tlie tlieory that one of them was descended, directly or 
indirectly, from the other. 
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CHAPTER VI IT. 

« 

GKKKCK. 

(*i?EECE is SO called from Graecus^ the sou of Tliessalus, 
who gave his name to I'licssaly. But the designation 
by whicli the country was most anciently known was 
Ionia, derived by the Greeks from Ion, tlie soi> of 
Xiithus and Creusa ; and by elosephus from Javan, the 
S(.)n of Japlietli, the sou of Noah. Geographically, it 
is divided into two parts, tlie northern of which is 
comprised witliin the continent, while the southern 
forms a peninsula by itself, the connecting link be- 
tween them being a slip of land known as the Isthmus 
of Corinth. In the north of the country are the Cam- 
biinian mountains; and the rest of it is also sprinkled 
with high rocks and hills. The principal rivers are the 
Vciieus and the Achelous, the former of which empties 
itself in the yllgean, and the latter in the Ionian Sea. 
The cliniate has at all times been generally regarded as 
mild and serene, except of Iheotia., the air of which is 
thick and foggy. The soil is various, being hard and 
barren in some places and soft in others, which gives the 
country the advantage of every description of produce 
being cultivated in it with success. Its celebrity for 
woollen and linen manufactures goes as far back as the 
ago rf Homer; while, in later times, it also became well 
known for i^s productions in silk — that is, after it had 
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stolen the secret both of the insect and its culture froiri 
eastern lands. The commercial advantages of its posi- 
tion were great, and early appreciated. It is washed on 
three sides by the sea; and the coast, all along, is in- 
dented with commodious ports and havens. 

This country was anciently constituted by the federa- 
tion of a number of small States, vfhich Josephus says 
were planted by the sons of Javan, but which appear to 
liave had a prior population of indigenous growth, sup- 
])lemented probably by early batches of colonists from 
i^lgypt and rhcciiicia. The principal of these States 
were : Sicyon, Argos, Attica, Jhnotia, Arcadia, Thessaly, 
F^hocis, Corinth, and Sparta; Maccdon being added to 
tlieir nLiml)er on a later date. The otluT States, wliich 
jiiade a less important liguro in history, wore: Elis, 
/Etolia, Locris, Doris, and Achaia. All the States were 
i:ot established at one tiim;; their regular grouping into 
oodies was gradual, and the result of the immigration of 
different parties of colonists at diffortmb eras. The first 
inhabitants were known by the name of th(i Pelasgi, and 
were by all accounts excessively savage and rude, being 
probably a mixture of the old origiiud races of the 
country witli the refuse of Phamicia and Egyi>t de- 
ported before the Flood. They lived by acts of great 
vdolt^nco and barbarity, and took a long time to ibrm 
ihcmsclves into societies, and to learn the arts of cultiva- 
tion and house-building; and it was not till fresh bands 
of colonists came over that the States were founded. 

The oldest of the States Avas Sicyon, said to have been 
('slablished in u.c. 2089, by ^Egialeus, its first king, who 
is understood to have been contemporary with Tcrali, the 
father of Abraham. Twenty-five other princes are enu- 
merated after him ; but there is no memorable action to 
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notice in connection with them. The nineteenth in suc- 
cess>iou was Sicyon, after whom the settlement was named. 
From the last, Zen xippus, the State passed into the hands 
of the priests of Apollo, and subsequently to the Am- 
])hictyons, till it became finally incorporated with Argos, 

Idle kingdom of Argos was founded in u.c. 1856, its 
first king being Iritichiis, the son of Ocean us and Zothys. 
A list of nineteen kings of this State is given, the third 
name being that of Apis, supposed to l:)e the same who fled 
to Fgypt, and was worshipped there in the form of a bull. 
The fourth king, Argus, gave his iianie to the State. The 
tenth, Danaus, was an usurper, who escaped from Egypt 
after having vainly conspired there against his brother 
Sesostris,^ and landed in (i recce in n.c. 1174. From him 
was descended by the inolheFs side Fersens, the son of 
Jupiter and Daiue, who, having accidentally killed his 
grandfather Acrisius, withdrew from Ai'gos and founded 
the kingdom of Mycerun. Among his successors in 
Myceiue were : Euryslheus, At reus, Agaimnnuon, Orestes, 
and dhsarnenes or Fenthilus. 44ie history of the first, and 
of the labours imposed by liim on Ilercu](\s are well 
known, llercuh's never came to the throne himself; but 
it was recovered }>y his descendants, in ji.e. 1140, from 
^Jhsamenes, or iinniediately after his death, as is diflerently 
repoi*ted, and Avas retained by them for four reigns, after 
Avhich the kingly government was overthroAvn. Argos, 
after the retirement of Forseus from it, Avas held by 
^J5ilaon, and passed through him to Diornedes, its last 
king, AAdio distinguished himself at the siege of d4'oy. 

Attica, or Athens, is generally believed to haAa 3 been 
founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian, in b.c. 1556, though 

^ Not Egyptiis, as is asserted by some authorities. The .era of 
Fgyplus Avas earlier by above six hundred years. 
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the story goes that he married tlie daughter of Acta)us, 
>vho was the king of the country before him, and only 
succeeded to the tlirone by right of his wife. He brought 
with him from Egypt a largo colony of Saits, a people 
who lived near one of the mouths of the Nile, who pro- 
bably helped him to conquer the country. After having 
secured possession of it, ho organised the government on 
a systematic footing, dividing the St’ite into districts, 
with a chief town in each, and introducing laws and civil 
institutions among the ])eople. One of the institutions 
introduced was that of marriage, which, till this time, 
was not known among the Greeks, who used tlie’h* women 
in common. He also inaugurated the worship of eTiipiter, 
t aught his subjects the art of navigation, and founded the 
court of Areopagus, which Solon afterwards improved. 
The names of sixteen successors are mentioned. The 
f.)urth, Ih’icthonius, the son of Vulcan, is said to have 
oeen the invenior of coaches. The seventh, Ct^crops Jl., 
gathered together his people, who were much scattered, 
and taught them to live in towns, '^^flie tenth, Tlieseus, 
the son of .ZEgeus, was famous for many heroic achieve- 
nicmts ; and, also, for new-modelling the government by 
uniting the provijicial towns more closely into one con- 
fiuIeiMcy, and establishing one jurisdiction over all of 
tlien^ ; by forming an assembly of the townsmen of these 
boroughs, to which he intrusted the election of the king ; 
and by depriving royalty of every privilege except that 
of presiding in the council, and of commanding in time of 
war. Ey these changes ho virtually introduced the 
democratic form of government in Attica, ihit his 
oxi‘rtions on behalf of the people were not appi'cciided ,* 
he was rewarded only by ingratitude, and was eventually 
expelled from the tliroiie by Alenestheus, who found 
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greater favour with the mob. Theseus retired thereupon 
to Sycros, whore he was kiHcd by stratagem ; Menostliens 
lived to the time of tlie Trojan war^ in which ho was slain. 
The last king of Attica was Codriis, who voluntarily 
sacrificed himself, in h.c. 1068, to rescue his country from 
the inroads of the Dorians, and with whom the royal 
title was extinguished. 

The kings of Attica were succeeded by Archons, or chief 
magistrates, of whom thirteen were hereditary and for life, 
and taken from the family of Codrus. This change was 
introduced, not from any dislike to the royal power, but 
out of respect to the last monarch, who gave up his life 
for the benefit of the State. Tlie fippointment of perpetual 
archons lasted froni B.c. 1068 to 752, after which the office 
was made decennial, on which condition seven archons 
ruled from h.c. 752 to 682. After them the duration of 
authority was further reduced to one year, and the 
authority its(df divided among nine persons at a time, one 
of whom acted as the chief. When Draco was chief 
archon he (‘stablished a m^w code of hiws, which soon 
became inoperative from its extreme severity. Drom the 
state of anarchy that followed Athens was rescued by 
Solon, another chief archon, who introduced a second new 
code, which, in a, later age, was largely borrowed from by 
^he Romans. lie also entirely remodelled the constitution 
of the State, by dividing the people according to proper! y 
into four classes, instituting a supreme council of live 
hundred persons for debating on public affairs, and re- 
organising the Areopagus as a final court of ai)})eal. By 
these arningements the government was virtually con- 
verted into a democracy, and the chief magistrate made 
entirely dependent on the people. 

Beroi ia, bettor known afterwards by the name of Thebes, 
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was founded in B.c. 1455, by Cadmus, whom some aulho- 
rities represent as an Egyptian, and others as a Phoenician. 
He is universally allowed to have introduced the use of 
letters into C recce from Phoenicia, where, if not born, he 
had at all events resided for several years, lie also taught 
trade -and navigation to his people, and introduced among 
them the use of brass. Among his siiR3cessors were Lai us, 
G^ldipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, whose nufoi’tunate his- 
tory is well known. The wars o£ Eteodes and Polynices 
brought on the invasion of Thebes by seven confederatf' 
chiefs, and its final capture by their sons, best known by 
the title of the Epigoni ; after which the Poeotian's wen' 
expelled from their country by the Thracians, and settled 
at Arno in Thessaly. The last king of Benotia was 
Xanthus, nt whose death, in b.c. 1120, it became a 
.•ommon weal th . 

Arcadia was so called from Areas, the son of 4111)1101* 
ind Calista, and is supposed to have bc'on founded by 
IVlasgus, by some considered to be the same with Phaleg, 
or Pelcg, the son of Eber, in whoso days the earth is 
siiid to have been divided ,* Avhilst others considc'r Ik'lasgus 
to have been contemporaneous with Cocrops. The 
Arcadian traditions enumerate a list of tw'enty-five kings, 
of* whom the eleventh, Aga])enor, was at the siege of 
^froy. 'Idle last thnn? king's were Aristocrates 1., Hicetas, 
and Aristocrates II. Of Hicetas nothing particular is 
known, ddie other two were stoned to deatli by their 
own subjects — one for ravishing a virgin in the temple 
of Diana, the other for betraying his allies, the INlesse- 
nians ; after which the regal dignity was abolished, in 
r,.c. GG8. 

Thessaly is supposed to have received its name from 
Thcssalus, the lather of Gnecus, after whom all Greece 
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was called. The country was divided at one time ‘into 
four, and afterwards into ten, districts ; but the history 
in regard to them is very uncertain. Two of the principal 
States were Thessaly Proper and Phthia. Deucalion was 
king of the latter at the time when the deluge that goes 
by his namo occurred, which is generally supposed to have 
been distinct from i/hat is called the Universal Deluge, 
and to have been caused by the irruption of the Puxine 
Sea, which then for the first time rolhal down into the 
MediteiTanoan. Of Thessaly Proper, yEson was king in 
H.c. 1280, and was succeeded by his brother l*elias, who 
sent on*G the rightful heir, Jason, to Colchis, in search of 
the Gfolden Fleece; possibly to open out with that country 
a trade in flax, which was its staple produce. 'Phis is the 
story of the Argonautic expedition, in which the flower of 
all Greece was engaged. The next Thessalian prince of 
name was Achilles, who took the most prominent part in 
the Trojan war, which, however, was eventually brought 
to a successful conclusion by the sagacity and wisdom of 
a greater general, Ulysses, the king of a petty island in 
the Ionian Sea. The most important event in the history 
of Thessaly was its war with l^hocis, which was pursued 
with irreconcilable hatrcnl on both sides. The war arose 
from the JJiocians having ploughed certain lands con- 
sccratc'd to the Delphic god, fur which a fine Avas imposed 
on them by the Ainphictyonic Council, which they refused 
to pay. The quarrel soon became general, and many 
States Avere involved in it on one side or the other; and 
it lasted till the time of J^hilip of IVtacedon, Avho put an 
(uid to it by finally defeating the Phocians. 

The little State of Corinth is said to have been founded 
by Sisyphus, the son of /Eolus, in b.c. 1514, but did not 
continue in his line beyond eight generations, after which 
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ilAC'Dorians drove out tlie original inhnbitants, Alot('s,oiio 
of tlio Ileracliibe, becoming king in n.o. 1080. KIovcmi 
princes reigned in succession to Aletos^ tlie Inst loelng 
AutomeneSj in whose reign, in u.c. 777, the IhicchidLO, 
another hrunch oi* the Herculean rat*e, took possession of 
the* government, and introduced nn oligarchy, eh'cting 
annually from among themselves a*prytano, oi- supremo 
magistrate}. In B.c. 057, Cypselus, who was related to 
the Hacchidie by the mother’s side, su(}ceed(}d in wrest ing 
from them the sover(}ign power. He was succ('cd(‘d l)y 
Ins son Periauder, and ho by his nephew Psammetichus, 
winy reigned till n.c. 58 t, wlum tln‘ (’orinthians assert (h 1 
tlua'r freedom by establishing a i-epublic. 

1’ho original name ot S])arta was Laconia; it was 
'bunded byLelex, in jj.c. 151 (>. Lelex was succeeded by 
Mvh's, and he by Eurotas, who chang(‘d the name of th(‘ 
Stat(‘, calling it Sparta, after his daughter Sparte, and 
Lac*e(hemon, after his son-in-law, her luisband, who sne- 
reeded him. ddic seventh successor t(^ Fiaccalaanou was 
Itippocoon, wlio, wit h his ten sons, waskilh'd by Hercules; 
!i])on which Tyndarinyhis brother, whose daughter ILden 
gave rise to the Trojan war, was raised to the throne, 
d yndarns was succeeded by his sons, Castor and P(dlux, 
ait.'r whom, the male line failing, the throne was 
a^snm(‘d by Mimelaus, th(i husband of Helen, in right 
^>f his wife. From Memdaus the succession desetaidc'd to 
his sons by a h.)rmer marriage', and lu'xt r('V('rt('d to 
Ib'h'ids son-in-law and nephew^ Orestc's, whose son Tisa- 
iiK'iK's (who succeede'd both at Lacedannon and Argos'; 
was driven out by the lleraclidte, one of Avhoni, Aristo 
demns, became king of Sparta. Aristode'inus was siu'- 
ceedod by his twdn sons, Eiirystheus and Procles, irom 
w hose* time the governmeut took a new" lorm, and, instead 

s 
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of one sovereign^ hecaino subject to two (the successors 
of Kiiiystbeiis and Procles respectively), who reigned 
jointly, — this bipartite succession continuing for several 
generations. Tlio history of the State for two centuries 
after this exhibits nothing but repeated wars between the 
Spai'tans and the Argives, and domestic discords cjvused 
mainly by the division of authority between tlie two 
kings, which lasted till the time of Ijycurgus, when tlui 
government was remodelled, ddie main improvements 
introduced by lyeurgus were the constitution of a senale 
of thirty persons endowed with supremo power in all civil 
nKitt(n*s, Avliich only left to the kings their titles and 
lionour, and the inanagenKmt of religious and militnrv 
affairs ; the division of land (‘(pia,lly amongall the citizens ; 
and the reinovnl from tlnun, as fa.r as possibh', of every 
spc'cies of luxuiy. Hio whole obji'ct of .Lyenrgus was to 
make the peo])le good citizens in p(\ace and Iia.rdy soldiers 
in war; the circulation of all money except of iron was 
|)rohibited; no trade was suffered to be carried on; and 
the nn.'chaiiical aids were allowed to be exercised only liy 
slaves. Sparta was thus at once conv('rt(Ml into a milita,i*y 
commonwealth, which so far benefited the inhabitants, 
that, from this time forward, they everywhere assumed 
the character of conrpi(n*OT*s. 

]\lacedon was fonmh'd in n.c. 813, by Caranus, an 
7\rgiv(', a descendant of irercules. From its situation in 
the exti*eme north of the country, and its slow progress 
in civilisation, it remained unnoticed till some five hnndre<l 
years after, or the time of Fhiliji and Alexander th(‘ 
Great. Of its intcnaiKMliate history very little is known 
iK'yond tl.is, that it was constantly at war witli its imme- 
diate maghbours, tlio Iberians and Illyrians; and that it 
suffered ccnsiderablj^ from the first incursions of the I^cj-- 
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sians in Europe^ and in tlio reign of Darius lijstaspes 
was tributary to him. 

Of the potty States of Elis, ^tolia, Locris, Doris, and 
Achaia, no separate notice of each is necessary. Elis had 
the reputation of having been peo])led by the descendants 
of Elishn, ; for which reason the inhabitants boasted that 
they were the aborigines of the Peloponnesus, looking 
upon all others as interlopers. One of its kings was 
Augcus, the owner of the Augean stable, which was 
cleansed by Hercules; another was Epons, who was 
present at the siege of ^froy, and built the famous wooden 
horse; a third was Iphetus, the restorer of the Olympic 
games. Of yEtolia., one of the kings was (Mneus, whose 
daughter Dc'janira was married to irercules. A son of 
H]n(nis, mimed Tydeus, was a great hero ; and his son 
Diomedes has already been mentioned as having distin- 
guished himself in the Trojan war. Locris likewise sent 
a hero, named Ajax, to the siege of Troy : Imt it derives 
more fame from A mphict yon, one of its chiefs, who estab- 
lished at Thermopylm the Amphictyonic Council, already 
ivferred to, which was a con l\*deracy between twelve nations 
to assemble once in six months to consult upon each other's 
affairs and settle all pending disputes in Grec'ce. The 
Dorians are principally known for their migrations and 
conquests, by which they created a great revolution of 
races, which we shall shortly notice. Achaia was parcelled 
into twelve small republics having democratic constitu- 
tions, which were mutually united by a league founded 
on pei-fect ecpiality. 

The two most ancient races in Greece were known by 
the names of the Pelasgi and the Hellenes, whmn some 
writers consider to be the aborigines of the country, as 
distinguished from the colonists who came to it, whether 
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from Babel, Egypt, or Phoenicia. This necessarily as- 
sumes a special provision made for peopling Greece, 
similar to the provisions made for other lands —that is, 
by a set oi first parents particularly assigned to it ; 
which is not at all improbable, though wo have no tradi- 
tion or story about it. The character given of ’•the 
Peliisgi would seeirr to support the idea, as it does not 
correspond with that given of any of the several branches 
of tlie family of Noah, or with that known of tho l’ha3ni- 
cians and the Egyptians. At the time wlnm we first hnd 
the Pelasgi, they are seen scattered and dispersing, so 
that th6ro was probably a prior pc'riod, whom tiny were a, 
mighty and collected race ; and it is not unreasonable to 
conclude tlmt a powerful race of tliis kind, with such a. 
peculiar character, had a distinct origin. As for the Hel- 
huK.'s, who th’st made their ap])earanc(5 undei* Eoiiealion in 
Phthia, AVilford wa,s disposeol to regard them as Scytliians, 
by ideiilifying Deucalion with. Cala-Javain or (Deo-Cala- 
Javau), the barb^lriau king whom .Krishna defeated in 
.India, and ly sn])posing that, on bodng rooted out of his 
own country, lie canu' ovin- witli his llactria-n followers to 
settle ill Greo'ce. Tfthe flood of Deucalion was distinct 
from that of Noah, of which the proof is not very clear, 
this hypothesis is entitled to great consideration, and 
would establish tin? first descent of tlie Scythians into 
Gre(‘C(‘ ; but if, on the other hand, the floods of Noah and 
Deucalion bo the same, as .seems not a,t a, 11 unlikely, the 
era of Deucalion would go back into gia'ater antifpiity 
than tlnit of Krishna, a,nd we should then infer that the 
Ilellenes (in common with tho I*clasgi) only represented 
th(‘ survivors of the aboriginal population of the country, 
wlio, on aci'ount of the Deluge, moved off from one part 
t'f i{, which must have suffered most, to settle in an'othcr. 
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Be that as it may, we road that- the Hellenes, ^aiiiiui^ 
strength, were in time able to drive out the Pelasgi 
before them, and to spread themselves all over (Ireeee. 
They wore subdivided into four brnnehes — namely, the 
yEtqiiaus, Joninns, Dorians, and Achaians. ITie gradual 
spread of these tribes all over Gre(;co was etlected by 
several raids and migrations; and Avith them were mixed 
up the subsequent batches of colonists that came from 
across the sea, Avho contributed largely to give a definite 
character to the nation, ddie formation and dcwelopimnit 
of the mition was carried on throughout what- are.c:dled 
the Heroic ag('s. The inaiu incitlents of tlios(' agc's w(m*o : 
(1) the ex])edition of the Argonauts to Colchis, in about 
r.c. T2o(); (2) the war of the (Jonfederate princes against 
2hebes, in n.e. 1225; (ij) the capt ure ot‘ Thebes by the 
Kjngoni, in ii.c. 1215; and (1) the dh'ojan war, in n.c. 

I ID b The last was followed by a very stoimiy |)e]’iod, in 
c. nseqiience of the many disorders prevailing in the 
riding families of the country, especially in that of Pelops. 
Commotions still more violent soon arose, causinl by the 
restlessness of the rude tribes of the north, part icularly 
of the Dorians and the yKtolians, who, under the gnidanct' 
of the descendants of Hercules, st rove to obtain possi^ssien 
of the reloponnesus. These disturbances convulsed the 
ANdiul(5 (.)f Greece, and finally resulti*d in the occupation of 
Argos, Spiarta, Messene, and Corinth by the Dorians, 
Avhil(‘ Elis fell to the share of the yEtolians. ddaw also 
forced several of the Greek tribes to emigrate and take 
forcible possession of the coast of A sia ]\rinor, where they 
established inany colonies. These colonists Avent out as 
Soldiers, SAvord in hand, and conquered new homes for 
themsidves, scunetimes taking \A"omen by fore*’ from their 
neighbours, oftener by treaties of friendsliip. The islands 
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of tlie ylCgcan Sea, and of tlio Mediterranean were simi- 
larly seized upon \ and tlic wliolo face of (Ireece was thus 
completely clninged. Tlio system of government, too, 
was gradually altered^ from the hereditary clanship which 
had hitherto generally prevailed, to different forms of 
republicanism, whicfi now became common, each city or 
district having laws, customs, and interests of its own, but 
all combining together into one body for general purposes 
of aggression or defence. Two of the States oidy aspired, 
and wx'ro admitted, to be superior to the rest — namely, 
Athenbi and Sparta — not only foi* their greater power, l>ut 
also for their better constitution and laws ; and tlui 
records of these States, and of their constant jealousies 
and wars, assinned for a long* period the most important 
phase of Grecian history. 

'J^ie contentions between Athens and Spjirta were only 
for a tiiiK) held in abeyance during the lYn*sian war. The 
causes of that war were, as we have stated elsewhere, the 
vanity of the queens of Persia, who sighed for the minis- 
tration of Grecian women as slava^s ; the revolt of the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power, which was 
aided and abetted by the Athenians, who also took pai*t 
in S(^ttillg fire to Sardes; and the intrigues of Arhenian 
refugees, particularly of Hi])pias, in the Persian court. 
xV general requisition was lirst sent round by Darius 
Ilystaspes to tlie several Grecian Statc.^s, to acknowledge 
the authority of Persia ; and this was complied with- by 
all of them, except Athens and Sparta, which rejected 
the demand with disdain. We all know what followed. 
A Persiai^ army of one hundred thousand, or, according to 
s(nn(j authorities, of three hundred thousand, men in vadetl 
Greece, and was met and defeated at Marathon by aii 
Athenian army of ten thousand irion. Darius became 
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furious^ and vowed vengeance ; but death prevented him 
l:roin giving* effect to his threat, whereupon his legacy of 
hatred towards Gi*eece was taken up by his son Xei’xes, 
who personally headed a still mightier invasion ot* the 
country. The opposition ho met witli at Thermopyhe 
fronl a band of three hundred Spartans first showed him 
of what stuff his eiLemies were made. Next followed the 
glorious naval victory gained by the Athenians offSalnmis, 
which all but annihilated the Tersiau fleet; while all that 
the Persians were able to achieve against the Greeks ’was 
confined to the burning of Athens, which its inhabitants 
had abandoned. After this, Xerxes was only Loo glad to 
decamp ; and the sn])sequent simultaneous laud ( iigiigc?- 
ment at PlatjeJi, and naval fight at MycaJe wore sufficient to 
i!Xp(‘l the Persians finally from the shores of Greece. The 
tjibles were now turned; from bt'ing the aggressed, the 
Greeks became tin* aggre^ssors. To free tlieir Asiatic conn- 
liyineu from the Persian power now became their pretext 
for continuing tiic war on Asiatic ground ; and this went 
on fur thirty years, till, the Persian fleet being completely 
del'eated by Cimon, near Cy]orus, Artaxerxes 1. was 
('('mpelled to sign a treaty of })eaC(5 with Athens, recog- 
nh'ing the iiidc‘])endence of the Asiatic Greeks. 

This was the most brilliant period of Athenian power 
ami glory. liberty proceeded from Athens alone, as 
Ib'rodotus ven’y forcibly puts it : I will say that liberty 
proccanled from Allums ; many will murmur; but 1 will 
say it, for it is inie.^^ Tho dispute for pre-eminence be- 
tween Aiheiis and S])arta wuis shortly after revived; and, 
as the naval su])eriority of tlie former made her mistress 
of most of the islands and maritime cities, which yielded 
but a forced obedience, it enabled Sparta to assume the 
character of the deliverer of Greece from Athenian thral- 
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dom. Tlio war tliat followed lasted for twenty-seven 
years, and is known by the name of the Peloponnesian 
war. It ended with the capture and humiliation of 
Athens, in n.c. 403 ; after which Greece soon found the 
yoke of lier deliverers to be infinitely more galling tliaii 
that of the people wlio liad been named her oppressors. 
Tli(‘ Athenians ceased hencel'orth to possess political 
eminence in Greece, and devoted themselves very largely 
to literature and ])hilosophy, almost justifying the excla- 
mation attributed in a later age to a Gothic cliieC who, 
during the sack of Athens in the third century after 
Cln‘ist, forbade the destruction of books, saying : So 
long as we leave those to them, they will never apply 
themselv(\s to the use of arms.^^ On the other hand, the 
Spartans established a militaiy laile all over the country, 
which Avas much complahied of and severely felt, tillthtur 
supremacy, again, was subverted by the 44iebans, undfu* 
Pelopidas and Mpaminondas, in u c. 371. Tlie success of 
the Tliebans, liowever, was exceedingly short-lived, and 
terminated with the deatli of their leaders ; and the 
eventual result of these struggles was the weakening of 
all the parties concerned, Avhich ])aAaHl the way for the 
supr(3macy of IMacedon. 

AVhil(.‘ the other States of Greece were thus weakening 
ihemselves by civil dissensions, Philip, king of Macedon, 
the sixteenth in descent from (Jaranus, its original founder, 
Avas gradually extending and consolidating a kingdoui 
hitherto r(‘garded as of little note in Greece, and AAdiicli 
laid lived at dilferent times under the protection of Athens, 
Thebes, aaid Spai’ta. The first ob ji'ct which ho sought for 
and attained, was to get Macedon acknoAvledged as a 
member of tlu' Hellenic league. He next appeared iis. the 
Ueliverer riiessaly, and ended by making it a province 
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of his own empire. Ho then took advantage of* the snored 
war waged against the riiocians to enter Greect‘, reduced 
the Plioeians, and tlien defeated the Athenians and 
Tliebans, wlio, ahirniod at his ambition, had nnitt'd their 
powei-s to oppose liim. This terminated tlio in(Ie|)en- 
(lence of Greece. The Spartans had kept aloof when tlie 
general interosis of tlic country required a unibal effort 
to smotlier tlie common enemy; theii* mistake soon b(‘- 
en.me irreparable, and Pliilip well uiuh'rstood the value 
of the position he had gained. Tlie battle of Clueromea 
was IdlloAved by his being selected g(meralissimo of the 
Gi’oeks by the Amphictyonic Council, to wage war with 
Persia, in which dirention Ids as})irations were' <liverted. 
While he was pr{‘])aring for this, howc^ver, Ids life was 
cut. short by tlu* hand of an assassin — an oHicer of his 
guard — who stabb(‘(l him to death in the midst of the 
lestiviti(‘s ceh'brating the nuptials of his daughter. 

'V\\Q whole time of Ids successor, Alexandca* the Great, 
was spcnit in wai*s in Asia. In Greece all ho did was to 
(!('stroy the city of 1diel)es, which, with the aid of the 
Aiheidans, had attempted to throw otV the Macedonian 
yoi;-' ; thus finally depriving the Greeks of their hope of 
i ('-establishing their inde])endenc(‘. lie then got, himself 
apj)oint('d tlu'ir generalissimo against Persia, in the jilace 
of his father, and, completing the jU'eparations which 
Philip had commenced, set out on his ex])(Hlition against 
that couiUry. Crossing over to Asia, IMinor, he won the 
two battles of Graiiicus and Issus; after which he entered 
Syria and Pah'stine, and thence diverged into Pgvpt and 
con([U('red it, advancing as far as Idbya, to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Returning thence to Asia, he passed 
tlie llluplirn^es and the Tigris, and defeat imI the Persians 
in tlie battle of Arbela, wldcli, at one stroke, made Idni 
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master of tlio Persiau Empire — tliat is, of all tlie territory 
from tlio coast of Asia Minor to the banks of the Indus. 
He then wont to Hyrcania and the Caspian Sea ; thence 
to Parthia, Bactria, and Sogdiana, as far as the Jaxartes, 
to break lance with the Scythians. Marching back 
thence, he proceeded to India, where he crossed the 
Indus niid gave batfle to a king named Porus, and de- 
feated liim. His wish to enter into the heart of the 
country was o])posed by his own soldiery, u])on which he 
movx'd down the Indus to view the sea, and then coni- 
menced his backward journey towards Greece. But lie 
was never able to reach his country, liaving drunk him- 
self to death at Babylon, or being poisoned there, as some 
writci’s asscu’t, in u.c. 

Alexander was succeeded in his conquests by his 
genortils, who first acted as viceroys, but eventually as- 
sumed independent auihority. In a short time they 
became involved in quarrels amongst themselves, and 
this enabh'd tlu.^ Grecian States to resume their indepen- 
dence, wliich was maintained for some time by the asso- 
ciation of several of them into a league formed in b.c. 
280, which was known as the Achaiau League. jMacedon 
afterwards got entangled in a protracted war with Kome, 
whicii was already extending lier empire on all sides ; 
and the final result of the com{)lication was that the 
Achaiau League and the independence of (Greece were 
sul'verted together by the Romans, in li.c. 117 — that is, 
at/ tlie same time that Carthage was overthrown. 

AVo have rapidly run over the history of Greece, though 
it wiis scarcely necessary to do so, since tbo fullest details 
in regard to it are well known to every reader of the day. 
But an account of the Ancient World witliout any notice 
of Greece and Rome v/ould, it appeared to us, have re- 
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sembled tlie acting of the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out; and it was oijly to provide 
against such culpable omission that we have introduced 
matter which many readers will perhaps consider entirely 
redundant. Ihe p(iopling of (Jreeco wo attribute partly 
to growth from within, and more larg(dy to immigration 
fi'om Scythia (if the Hellenes canio from Thictria), and 
from Pha3nicia and Pgypt, allowing, however, that the 
descendants of Java,n may also have contributed to it to 
some extent. The earliest races of the countiy, spoken 
of as its original inhabitants, were, as the inference as- 
sumes, deiaved from no other land ; and, if tlfey inti'r- 
mix('d with any other ])eople, it was with the antei^liluvian 
immigra,nts from Phaaiicia and Jlgypt, who came over at 
a. time when civilisation was, even in their own countric', 
y(;t unknown, — cv(a-y assumption of this nature being 
necessaril}" bas('d on the belief, as already ex[)r(‘ssed in 
the section on Ph(enicia, that tin* art of navigation was 
hnown to the ancients even before the blood, of which 
the pi'oservation of so inaTiy families from the Deluge 
furnishes, perhaps, the most conclusive evidence. The 
cedonists who came afterwards, including the Scythians 
tV(UJi Jhictria, brought with them a better knowledge of 
tilings, sncli as had been intermediately acquired in their 
respective countric's ; and this enabled them to lay the 
foundation of that civilisation which Greece attained with 
their aid, and afterwards ditfused throughout the world. 

Idle letters and religion of Greece wore both derived 
from foreigners, though on being i*eceived they were 
stamped with the Grecian brand, and, as it were, 
separated and distinguished from the sources from which 
they were taken. The lively imagination of the Greeks 
soon added to the number of divinities imported, by 
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personifying tlie sciences and the arts, and by typifying 
Avisdoin, beauty, a,nd love. The oracles, festivals, and 
gjunes were especially Grecian institutions, based on the 
religion that was borrowed, but as original ideas ema- 
nating therefrom. I^ho games combined together a 
vari('ty of objects — religious, festive, and political — ^but 
bearing in (wery aspc^'t a character peculiarly Greek 
and national. Hie wandering minstrelsy of Greece was, 
if we may so call it, another institution peculiar to the 
country; or, if borrowed, it was derived ])()ssibly from 
countries very far to the east, such as Persia and India, 
where some trace's of it may yet b(^ nu't with. Still more 
])('culiar to Greece wen^ the gardi'iis or groves of the 
philosophers, in which an alley of trees or a shrub of 
flower-plants separatc'd from ('ach other distinct systc'ms 
of thought and the most radical diversiti(‘s of opinion, 
(ireat things were acliieved in tlu'se quiet rih-reats, but 
not witliout great exertions of the brain. The free 
institutions of Greece wore peculiarly adapti'd for the 
fullest expansion of the mind ; and the prodigious efforts 
made towards that end were crowned witli the grea-test 
success — with greater success, perhaps, than in any otlu'r 
country, ancient or modern. Not only have the poems 
of Homer never been rivalled ; wo have no historians to 
place side by side with Herodotus, ^rhucydides, and 
Xenophon; no philosophers (notwithstanding their anti- 
quated notions and erroneous methods of reasoning) to 
take the precedence of Socrat(‘s, Plato, and l^ythagoras; 
scarcely* any dramatist besides Khakspeare to rival 
Sophocles, Puripides, and H^ischylus. Most of the arts, 
also, were cultivated by the Greeks with the greatest 
success. The finest statues the world could boast of 
wei*e those executed amongst them ; it is said of the 
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Venus of Praxiteles that the gazers believed that the 
marble moved and was about to speak, whicli induced 
many to apply their lips to those of the statue, taking it 
for a living foi*ra. Of painting, the Greek islands 
produced more and bettor artists than all the rest of 
the world taken together ; and of architecture, the most 
approved styles to this day are those which have been 
borrowed from the (Trecian school. 

Nor was Gre(;ce very backward in general matters of 
practical usefulness. As a merca-ntile power she rose in 
importance from the destruction of Tyre, and nndm'stood 
her business so well tliat even the horrors of c?ivil war 
were never alio weal to interrupt her commercial activity, 
every species of merchandise being, by common consemt, 
all(nvcd to bo conveyed with safety through Stai(3s at Fend, 
with each other. The ainbulatory commerce of Greece 
was particularly extcjiisive, and almost incredible jourjjeys 
were performed by merchaiils in carrying it on. The 
communications b('tweon the interioi* of Asia, and the 
eastern parts of Kjuro])e liad b(;en opmi ever sinct? the 
remotest periods of anti(|uity, and cara-vans from Greece 
penetrated almost to the borders of China with the 
produce of the West, coming back laden, in return, with 
all th(3 riches of the countries they passed through. In 
connection with these operations we stundjle over the 
lirst Jiotions of bills of exchange in the ancient woihl. 
Isocrates nientions tin; instance of a tradei' who had come 
td Athens with some grain, having delivered a draft 
of this nature for money due to him in some ])lace on the 
EuxiiiO Sea, which was taken up without ditlicnlty, the 
parties on both sides ap])n'ciating fully the advantage 
which ('xempted their money from exposure on a sea 
covered with corsairs and ])irates. 
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Wliafc, liowcvcr, pre-eminently distinguished the Greeks 
from all the nations that preceded them, were tlieir 
])olitical institutions, whicli were peculiarly their own. 
The first inonarcliical form of government may have been 
borrowed ])y them from, or adopted in imitation of, the 
institutions in force in other countries: but the changes 
subsocpiently introduced owed their origin to the spirit ot* 
the nation, and kept pace with it as it was gradually 
develojied. 'Ihe people, as distinguished from their 
rulei's, appeannl in everything almost from the earliest 
ages; the right of making peace or war belonged ex- 
clusively to them at all; times, nearly in all places : and in 
this mob-importanco. consisted the whole secret of their 
‘iggrandisement. The migrations and wars of the rud( r 
tribes, under the guidance of the Heraclidm, threatened 
at one time to defaeo this distinctive feature; but, fortu- 
nately, even those ruder tribes particijiated in the same 
general love for independence, and tlio final result of tin* 
disturbances Avas the stable foundation of republicanism 
everywhere, in the ])lace of hereditary govei-iiment. 'fhe 
chivalrous spirit of the nation had been aroused at an 
earlier age — namely, in that of the Argonautic c^xpeditiou 
and tin; '^^ri-ojan war. it was now addend the love of 

]iolitical freedom, and these two elements together formed 
the backbone of the nadional charactf'r. The fc'olings 
thus devedoped, originally encoimiged by Homer, were 
chf'rished ever after l)y the ties of a c;oinmon religion; l)y 
the habit of consulting the same oracle at Delphi; by 
the influence, such as it was, of tlic Am])hictyonic 
Council ; and by the public games. The hostile att(nn])fs 
of Persia to subjugate Grc(‘ce early gave these feelings 
tlieir full swing, just when such a swing to exereise them 
was a]»soIutcly needed. The greatiic'ss of Athens' ami 
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Sparta was tlie natural consoquerice of tlic dovolopmont 
this gave to their caiergy and strength. Unfortunately, 
a surfeit of success was followed hy the doniinance of 
])arty spirit of a local character in the place of r(^al 
])atriotisin ; and, when the national cause was sacrificed 
to isolated aggrandisement, the decline of the country 
hc'camc as precipitate as its elevation had heen mar- 
vellous. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOME. 

Rome is goiu'rally undc'rstooj to liavt' Ixhmi nauiod aftor 
Romulus, Its fomidoi*, and Italy a.ftt“r 1 talus, a king* of tlio 
vSi(?uli.*" 1Mu) main divisions of tlic' couniiy wei'o : (I) 
Up{ 30 r Italy, (.•oni[)rising llio disti*icts of Cisal|)in(> (kiul, 
and Ijiguria; (2) (Jontral Italy, consist ing of Etruria, 
Latiuin, Caanpania, Umbria, I’icminm, and Sa.mnium; ami 
(d) Lower Italy, or .Magna Cra.*(.*ia., consisting of Lucania, 
Idruttiuni, Apulia, a.nd Calabria. dTc mountain-rang(‘s 
in tlio counlry are two — namely, tbo Alp<, which occupy 
Up])er Italy, and S(‘parate it from the other contiguous 
kingtloms on the iiorMi ; and tin' Apj)ennin(‘S, which run 
down the central iind lower divisions of the peiLinsula., 
and divid(* it into two almost c([ual pai’ts. ddie whoh' 
length of the j)eninsula, is well watered by a, numbm* of 
small i*ivei‘s, td’ wliicli the IV>, the Adige, and the 'filaa* 
ari‘ the most im])ortant. Tin* soil of the plains has 
always been fannms tor iis fertility, and the productions 
a.r(^ so various that they have obtainefl for tlie land tlu' 
appellation of the garden of Kurope; but the mountain- 
tracth., on the other hand, ar(‘ almost altogetlier ba,rren, 
or, at all events, admit of little cultivation only. The 
])ositlon of the country secmied to indicate it as tlie 
li.itural centre of tradi.*; but that advantage was nevci' 
sought for by the inhabitants, noi* attained. 
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Tho first inhabitants of Italy wore named Aboriii^ines, 
bein^ believed by some writers to Inivo lived in the 
country from the beginning, and not to luive derived 
ilicir origin from jiny other nation ; while other writei’s 
cliango the appellation into Aherrigines, wlii(.*li nu'ans 
tliat they were a wandering people, supposed to have 
I'ambled over from oUkw countiies to Italy, where they 
livmd by ra])ine. Among this tribe were reckoned the 
Umbri, the Sicnli, and the Aiisones, three of the' most 
])owerfid races in the country ; and from thos(' W(‘r:) 
derived tht^ Ainvinci, the Ibituli, and the Osei. Tho 
otlu'r anci(mt races were tho P(dasgi, the Arcades, and 
rlu^ Tyrrhenians, all of (Irecdc extraction, from whom w(‘re 
derived the Sabini, the Clhiotri, tho Tarenrini, the 
(•alabri, and many others whom it is scarcely necc'ssarv 
ro name'. Of the origin of one anciemt race, the X'olsei, 

: V(‘ry warlike })eo])l(‘, no account is giv(m; ami of 
• nether, the Ijigures, it is said that it cannot bi‘ d(‘tinitely 
sta.t(‘(l wdiether they w(‘re descemhal fi’om the (ji‘e(‘lcs or 
tiu' Oaads. The sacnal wi-iters convonitmtly gc't ovau' all 
dlUlcultic's by assm'ting that Italy was first peo])led by 
tln‘ (h'seendants of Kittim, the fourth son ol‘ Javan, wlio, 
having S])rea(l themselves over jMacedon, wamUnaal 
thence to the coast of the Adriatic, and wcu’o tem])i(Ml by 
the tVuitfulness of Italy to cross over and settle in it. 
According to sonu' of these authors, tln^ lii*st to cross 
over w(nv the /Mtolians, after whom Italy was named; 
the l\‘lasoa^ the Arcades, and other (ilreek races coming 
aftc'r them, as they b(*gaii to rec(Mve marvelhms accounts 
of tho richness of the country which invited them. 

Of the history of Italy before tho foundation o!‘ Ihnne, 
Very little woilli mention lias becni recorded. fidie 
Umbrians and Ligurians are both said to have had a great 
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name at one time, but no details in regard to them are 
known till their wars with the Komans made them more 
famous. The same remark applies to the Etruscans 
(Etrurians), in regard to whom it is only stated that they 
were lor many ages masters of Umbria. Of the Latins, 
or the people of Latijun, more circumstantial informaiioii 
is forthcoming, though a great part of it seems to be more 
or less fabulous. The names of three kings who reigned 
over them before the time of yEneas are given as Pieus, 
b'aunus, and Latinus, in the reign of the last of wlioni 
tlui Trc^jaiis are said to ha-ve arriv(;d in Latiuin. At first 
Latinus contemplated opposing the new-comers, taking 
them for pii-ates ; but, on hearing the story of their mis- 
fortunes, ho was touched with compassion, and not only 
ottered them his friendship and a tract of land to live iii, 
but ratified the alliance by giving his daughter, Lavijfia, 
in marriage to their cliief. This led to a war with Turnus, 
king of the llutiili, to whom Lavinia had before been 
promised, the result of which was that the Kutuli were 
defeated, while liatinus was slain ; whereby yEneas 
obtained possessioji of tlie Latium throne in right of his 
wife, in whoso honour ho built the city of Laviniuin. 

/Eneas was succeeded by his son Aseanius, who built 
another city Jiamed Alba Longa., which afterwards became 
the seat of the empire. Twelve kings are named as 
having reigned in (juiot succession to Aseanius, the last of 
them bcn’ng fVocas, who left two son.s, named Niimitor 
and Ajnulius. Of these^ the first siic-coeded liis father to 
tlie throne, but was not able to retain it, being driven 
from it by his younger brother, who, to seeiii*e the succes- 
sion in his owm line, killed the only son of Numitor, and 
consecrated his solo daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to the worshi]) 
of Testa, which subjected her to perpetual virginity. 
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The precautioii of Amulius was, liowovor, iiioffcctual . 

vestal was waylaid and ravished by one of lier 
lovers, and gave birth to two sons, when, to give her 
disgrace a loss ollciisive character, she boldly affirmed 
that, the god Mars was the father of her olTspriiig. All 
that Amulius could do now was to ooiisigii the children 
to destruction, and they were accordingly thrown into 
the dhben*. But, the river having ovnaffiowed its banks, 
the waters in retiring left the cradle in which they were 
expos(^d oil dry ground, where they were found by the 
cliiet of the king^s shepherds, and suckled and 1 •.•ought 
u]) by his wife Acca Laui*entia, called, for her licentious 
life, Lupa, which signilled both a harlot and a she-wolf. 

These children were named Bom ulus and llemus, and 
' n generally supposed to have founded Homo on the .spot 
\ liere they were saved, after having restored Iheirgrand- 
to the throne of Jjatiiim. All historians, h iwever, 
a. ‘ not agreed on this point, as some pretend that Home 
was founded by a party of Trojans, and named after Honui, 
a lady of distinction, wlio was with them ; others, that 
the i3anio was den-ived from Romanus, the son of Ulysses 
and Circe; taiid others, again, that Homus, a king of the 
Ijiitins, was the real founder of the city. Following the 
geiK'ral opinion, however, we take it for grantc‘d that the 
Cvjlony was t'stablished hv Homulus, in b.v, 75-3, and that 
his brother Hemns Av^as kilhd by him at the same time, 
out* of jealousy, both having aspired to the honour of 
governing the ucav State. The Slate consisted at this 
tiim* only (jf a number of huts, j)eopled by vagabonds and 
slaves, amounting to about three ihousaml souls ; I'csides 
whom, the founder brought with him a hand ol' about 
three hundred followers. These inhabitants were divided 
by him into three tribes; each tribe being subdivided 
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int o ton curia), or companies of one liundred men ; and 
eacli curia into ten dccurijo, or families, with cominaiidors 
over each, named tribunes, cnriones or centurions, and 
decuriouos. Tlie people wore also divided, according to 
birth and dignity, into patricians and plebeians the 
personal followers llomulus being classed among the 
former, and the other inhabitants among the latter. A 
Semite was at the same time appointed to assist the king 
with its counsels, and consisted of two hundred |>ersons 
chosen out of the patricians, and distinguished by the 
appolhition of y^e/rr.s*, or faihers, both for theii* ago and 
their fatlierly care of the State. The ])owe]’S and 
])rivileges of the king, senate, and people, were also pre- 
cisely di'fined ; laws were laitl down for the regulation of 
religii.ni and lestivals; and the relations in private lih 
win*o authoritatively establislied to give support lo 
parental authority, secure pi'otection to the peo[)le by I Ik 
appointment (d' patrons and climits, and introduce subordi- 
nation and discipline into evmy grade of life. 

The colony Ixing thus found(‘d, Ihnnulus next deviseo 
means for augment ing tin' numbei’ of its iiihabitanis, aiid 
to this end 0])ened an asylum, or ])lace of rel’ugo, foi 
fugitive slaves, insolvent ilobtors, outlaws, and homicides , 
and, as the inighbouring States refused to give their 
women in marriage to such vagrants, lie took the* bold 
step of seizing and carrying oil’ by force the women of tli<‘ 
Sabinc's, after having invited them to a feast, which li'd 
to a war with that people tliat lasti'd I’or many years, 
aft(‘r which the Romans and the h^abines became one 
iiati(m. Ry these jueaus, in a single i-edgn, Rouk* becanu’ 
one of the most powerful States in Italy, possessing 
numerous subjects, a national religion, and a regular aria}'- 
Rut the king who achieved all this was unable to secure tin' 
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favour of all parties ; and, being innrdered by tlie senators 
and secretly dis}){)sod of, tlio people, wlio loved him, were 
persuaded to believe that he was taken up into heaven. 

The next king, Nnina Pom])ilius, was a Sabine ])hilo- 
sopher, who reprobated the encroachments of ambition, 
inciUcatcd rev(‘ren(uj for the maxims of justice and 
morality, ('rected a temple to good faitli, and established 
the religion of the Stafe on a stable foundation. The 
third king, dhillus Ilostiliiis, who was of a warlike 
character, vampiished several enemies of the Stale, 
demolislied Alba Longa after the famous com])at the 
hloratii and Curiatii, compelling the Albans to neitx? with 
home, and establislual, by strict regulations, military 
discipline and the principles of war. ^riionext sovereign, 
Vneus Martins, (*xtended the territories of home still 
blither to the sea, incorporating the conrjiiercd natiims 
xith the loyal subjects of the State. Ifis successor, 
Ibiripiinus Priscus, brought the Etruscans under sub- 
jection, (‘ularged, emlx'llislied, and fortified Home, and 
augmented the number of senators to three hundred, at 
V liich fig-ure it remained fixed for several ages. lie was 
succeedi'd by his son-in-law Servius ^rullius, the most 
remarkable of the kings of Ivomc — one by nature iiK.re 
ineliin'd to peace than war, but who was nevertheless 
obliged to fight with seviual of liis neighbours, whom he 
defeatial, ('specially the Etruscans, who had attempted to 
shake otf the Homan yoke. Mo also eompleted the 
('iielosure. of the eity, placi'd Homo at the head of the 
Latin confederacy, added a fourth tribe to the three 
(established by Homuhis, instituted the cmisus, and re- 
divided the people into six distinct classes, acc('i ding’ to 
the value of their property, ('aeh class bc'ing subdivided 
into ar number of centuries, or companies oi one hundred 
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men, wliicli virtually completed the framework of a com- 
monwealth. Servius was killed by his son-in-law Tar- 
qiiinus Superhus, wlio succeeded him ; but one of Tar- 
quin’s sous, Sextus, having violated a noble Roman lady, 
named Lucrctia, the indignation both of the patricnans 
and plebeians was roused against the royal power, and 
this led to the king tjeing deposed and banished, and the 
establishment of a commonwealth, in li.c. 50(). 

’fho only immediate change in the internal constitution 
of Romo, caused by the abolition of royalty, was the 
transfer of the kingly power to two consuls, or magis- 
trates,* who Avere seh'cted annually from among the 
])ntrieians, conjointly by the senate and the people. This 
arrangement, Avithin a few years, gave rise to violent dis- 
sensions bctAveen the patricians and the plebeians, the 
former of whom AV(n-o anxious to k(‘op intact tin* origiiiMl 
ai’rangenient of Romulus, by which all power in the 
State Avas retained in their own hands ; Avhilo the lattei* 
threatened a total secession if every I’ight and privilege 
Avere not shared in common. Hie result of these dis- 
turbances Avas, that the ])eople Avere alloAved to elect 
tribum^s of their OAvn, the number of such oflicers being 
fixed at iirst at Rax*, and aft(3r wards incn'ased to ten. 
Hie poAvers ATsted in these officers includcal the annul- 
ment and suspension of the orders of the consuls and tlic 
s(mat(3 Avhenever tlu'y appeared to bo inimical to’ the 
interests of the commoiiAvealth ; and this led them in a 
short time to misuse their authority, and to act * as 
aggressors in defying the consuls and in crying doAvu 
tile patricians, which gave rise to contests that Avcrc 
(‘xceedingly violent and much pi*olongod — such as led to 
the defection of Coriolanus, «and made the war Avith the 
Voisei so furious. 
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In tlie iniclst of iliese clissonsions, and witli tlie object 
of providing against them for the future, ten persons, 
called Decemvirs, wore appointed, in b.c. 45:3, to prepare 
a code of written laws for the State ; and they com])iled 
the laws known as those of the Twelve Tables, which 
adopted in part the regulations of the Creek republics, 
especially tliose of Atliens. These laws, tliough they 
were generally approved, still gave rise to new discords 
witli reference to the barrier they set up against mar- 
riages between the patricians and plebeians. The fact is, 
the plebeians not having been represented among the 
Df'cemvirs, who were selected from the yjatriciarjs alone, 
ol)ject('d not only to the laws prepared by them where 
they ])ressed hard against their own class, but also to the 
continuance of the Decemvirs in powci* as magistrates, 
whicli position they had assumed of themselves after 
having codified the laws, and in which they had been 
guilty of several acts of great oppression. i\niong these 
acts were the assassination of .Dentatus, a plebeian re- 
nowned for his military exploits, and the forcible abduc- 
tion of A^irginia, the daughter of a centurion, who killed 
her with his own hands rather than suffer her to be 
prostituted by A])])ius, the Decemvir who was persecuting 
her; and the final result of the struggle was that, b('sides 
tlie modification of the (uiactments especially objected to, 
tlie Decern virate was abolished. 

For many years subsequent to this, the history of 
Rome offers nothing remarkable apart from the con- 
tinuance of the discords betW'Oen the patricians and the 
])lebeians, and an uninterrupted sericvs of wars with 
several of. the petty States immediately around her, 
which trained the nation to war, and eventually made 
them masters of the wdiole of Italy. Of these conten- 
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tions the most iinportuiit was tlio sioge of Voii^ wliicli^ 
like Troy^ ]i(‘ld out for ten years, after wliicli it was 
reduced by Cauiillus. That general aJso re})eUed an iu- 
cin-sion of tlie Gauls under Brennns, after tliey had taken 
possession of Rome and burnt it to the ground, for whiel 
successlie wa.s named ^M'^atlierof tlie eounfry, and second 
founder of Ronie.^^ ‘These? services (?nabled him to patcli 
up a peace between the patricians and tlio plebeians, by 
which one of tlie consulships (both of which had hitherto 
been held by the ])atricians) was given u]i to the 
p]eb(*ians ; while? two ih‘w oflices — a pra3torship and a 
cuiaile ledileship — were created for the pati'icians, whereby 
the object of political equality between the two classes 
was attained. 

In the ei*a tliat followed, Rome was involved in a war 
with the Sainnites — a hn'oeious and warlike peoph? who 
inhubited that part ol’ Italy which is now culled Abruzzd. 
In all her previous contests Rome w’us opposc'd only to 
her immediate mnghbours — all petty Stat{?s, which were 
subdued with comjtarative ease. The »S;nnuite war was 
a iijin'o areluous a [fair, which gave rise to many com|)li- 
cations, and la,st(‘d for seventy years. A. war was also 
carried on with the d’arentines, the allies of tin? Samnit(‘s, 
these being aided by Pyrrhus, king of I^pirus, the gretitest 
ca|)rain of the age; notwithstanding which, both ^ the 
Sainnites and Ta.rentin(*s were forced to submit to tlu? 
Roman yoke. After this, Romo found hers(df engagcal 
in a war with Carthago, which had given offence \)y 
assisting the daren tines ; and this struggle wais ren(?wed 
three tinn's, and, after various vicissitudes, t(?rminated 
by the destruction of Carthage, in n.C. 147. In tla? 
intervals of the Carthaginian war, Rome, which hail 
already comiuered tho whole of Italy, added to her 
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domhiions parts of Gaul, Spain, Illyria, IVlacedun, and 
Greece; the independence of Greece b(.*ing terminated at 
the same time that Cartlia-ge was destroyed. In another 
century the Vjulk of Gaul on one side, Numidia and 
another, and all Asia Minor to the confines 
of Persia on a. third, were annexed, wliile Britain was 
invaded; and Rome thus virtually* became the mistress 
of the world. 

The termimition of the wars wit h Carllmgo and Greece 
was lollowed by another ora of civil contejitions — more 
violent than any lliat ha,d preceded it — Ix'tween the aris- 
tocratic a,nd democratic parties, the latter being headed 
by tlu'ir tribunes, 'file disturbancu's began under the 
tribuiia.te of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, wlieii the 
agraiian law was })a.ssed, sanctioning a new division - f 
the lands of the !*epublic, which alfecb'd with special 
severity the ])ropertii‘S usurped by tin? gioat aristocratic 
famili(‘s. In one of tin? tumults Sempronins Gracchus 
lost his life ; but his |)olicy wars taken up by his brother 
Cains, during whose tribunate the feiaumit be<‘ame still 
gr('at(']*, till he also was assassinated, ddie Gracchi were 
followed by a demagogue of a different- class — naimdy, 
Marius, the i.*oiupieror of Jugurtha, who was raised to 
the consulate, the aristocratic party lijnling a rc'prc- 
sentative in Sylia, wlio had triumphed over Mitliridatcs. 
The (ieree disputes between these rivals wca-e closed l)y 
the filial elevation of Sylla to the dictatorship, whicli 
was now for the lirst time made ]H‘rpetual ; but this un- 
(Mmstitutiomil aaithority he himself abdicated voluntarily, 
a short time after. Intermediately, an irruption of tlie 
(Jimbri and the Teutons was repelled by Marius; a social 
war was terminated in which several ol‘ the Italiam StJittvs 
which had been compiered by the Romans fought for 
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equal privileges with the citizens of Horae ; Mithridat’es, 
king of Pontiis, tlie groat enemy of Home in the East, 
was vanquished, once by Sylla, as noticed above, and 
again by Porapey \ and a war with slaves and gladiators, 
who fought to revenge their wrongs, was successfully 
concluded by Crassus. But even all these disturbances 
did not terminate il^ rest. A free State like Horae, with 
no middle class in it, was na,turally exposed to perpetual 
contests for power and influence on the ])art of its chief 
h'adei's, and the contentions begun by Marius and Sylla 
were followed up by those between Julius Chesar and 
J\)rapey. In b.c. 00, a triumvirate was formed between 
Cinsar, Porapey, and Crassus, for guiding the affairs of 
the ropuldic in common. But this, which was a union 
merely of interest, soon broken down from jealousy; and 
the death of Crassus, who lost his life a little while after 
in a war with the Parthians, brought the two piancipal 
conq.)otitors forward, and gave rise to that violent contest 
which, was finally d(?cided at Pharsalia. f^orapoy being 
there totally dideated, the victorious (hesar was at once 
acknowledged master of Home ; and he was also elected 
consul and ])erpetual dictator, with the title of Impijrator, 
or lhnp(‘ror. Tln.'se new honours g;ivo rise to mucli dis- 
satisfaction and misunderstanding. In times of imminent 
danger dictators had always b(H.ni appointed before, and 
the functions of other magistrates sus])CFided, but only 
for limited periods, to meet the pressing emergencies of 
the hour. The elevation of Ciesar to the office pef- 
inaneiftly, after Sylla himself had surrendercKi it, seemed 
to indicate that he aspired to royal powers ; and tliis led 
to tlie formation of a conspiracy against him, and to his 
lieing inui-dered. The evil, however, was not removed. 
The contests for supreme authority still went on, ’the 
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competitors only being cliangod, till the final defeat of 
Mark Antony at Actimn left Octavius Ca}sar absolute 
master of Itoine : upon which he was appointed consul 
for life, with the titles of Augustus and Iniperator, in 
n.c. 29. 

JioTuo now becaniG a monarchy once more, the sove- 
reign of which continued to be calked Caesar, or Fjmp(n*or. 
The reign of Augustus was mild and efficient, and for 
liomo itself exceedingly peacealile. 'fhe eni])iro was 
extended by the complete subjugation of northern Spain 
and western Gaul, and also by the acquisition of the 
countries south of tlio Danube; but there we^’c jio wars 
or commotions of any kind inside of Italy. Tlr' whole 
period Avas, besides, a remarkably brill ia,nt one as regards 
the cultivation of literature and the arts of peace; and it 
has since becoiiu^ a proverbial ('xjiression to call tlie most 
flourishing literary ei'a of a nation its Angustan^^ age. 
The great authors of the period were A’ii’gd, Horace, 
Ovid^ and Cicero;* Sallust and Livy also belonged to the 
same age ; and it was at this time that Jesus Christ was 
boi*n in Judea. Jdie private life of Augustus was not 
blanudess, and Ids dom(‘stic troubles were vei*y great; 
but lie .reigned so Avell as a king that divine lionours 
A' cre ])aid to him after death. His successors, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudjus, and Nero, Avere iidamous, alike as 
men and as sovereigns. By the death of ISero — Avho, on 
being condemned by the senate, laid Anolent hands on 
h*ims(‘lf — the house of Cinsar became extinct, upon Avhich 
the armies of the empire raised each an emperor ol its 
own. Uie first selection Avas that of Galba, made by the 
legions of Spain and accepted by the senate ; but the 
pnotoidan guards of the city refused to admit it, and, 
killhig Galba., raised Otho to the throne. The army in 
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Gorniaiiy, on tlio other haii(], proclaimed their leader 
A^itellius, by whom Otho was slain, and who, in his turn, 
w<i.s killed by Vespasian, the general of the Syrian 
legions, by which he was chosen. Hoth Vespasiuti and 
his son Titus, rcugiu'd well ; but T)omiti;in, the successor 
of Titus, was cliaracterised as the worst tyrant that ever 
occuj)ied the llomaji throru'. Afb'r him, the empire had 
some j’espite in a string of five cmpi'rors who were prti- 
('ininenlly v'cnerated for tlieir talents and virtues. The 
reign of Nerva was very brief, but pros})erous ; that oC 
^fi'iijan, while distinguisluHl by prosperity ut home, was 
also signalised by military conqui'sts abi’oad — Dacia, 
Armenia, Afesopotainia, and a part of Arabia being addcal 
to the empiiH'. Ilie chief aim of Adrian was the |)re- 
servatiou of pt'uce; and he gave up some of tJie compu'sts 
of his pi’edecessor to secure it, diri'cting all Ids (uungies 
to till' rt'form of the inti.'rnal administration, to elfect 
wldcli he jievsonally inspected the whole empire. In the 
reign of Antoninus Pius war was unknown, the hap])i- 
ness ol' the ])eo[)le being the sole obji.'ct of g(n'ernmeiit 
held in view by hinij and the rule was precisc^ly the 
same with his successor, ]\Iarcus Aurt.Iius Antoidnus, th(> 
philosoplier, who only fought with the Pai*thians and 
th(‘ Gei'maiis to preserve the frontiers of the empire 
inviolate. 

'i’he (leidine of tin? Eoman Empire followed the ago of 
the Antonini's. Commodius, the siiccessoi’ of the second 
Antoninus, was a. monster of cruelty and h^wdness. Hb 
was murdered by his own servants and unstress; upon 
which Helvius Pertinax, the pnefect of the city, was 
made emperor, but remained so only for three months, 
after wkicli ho was killed by the pnetorian guards, who 
put up the empire to sale. The jmrchaser was Didius 
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Jiilianus, a wealfcliy senator^ wlio evciituallj^ ])ni(l for the 
liononr witli liis lif(\ In tlie inoantime tlie armies of 
Illyria,, Syria, ami Britain, proclaimed their respective 
generals, Seplinius Sev(M‘ns, Bisc(*nnins Nig('r, and 
Albinus, as emp(n*or; and the fii’st, Avlio was the aldi'st 
of them, finally siiceeiuhal to the post, and proved to be 
deserving of it. Thti successors ol' Severus, fnnn A.i). 21 1 
f o 281', may b(' passed ov(‘r wilhont notice, as bm’ng (jnitc^ 
iiiuMpial to the times, which, owing to the irrn])tions of 
the barba.i‘ians, wca-e full of troubh's ; Aurelian lUily 
(‘xc('])t('d, who as(‘(‘nded the throne in a.d. 270, ami 
1 ‘eigned for aliout five years, which h(‘ filh'd with grc'at 
a^diievcumml s, imduding I he conquest of* ZeMol)ia, lh(‘ 
(|iH‘eii (.)f I'almyra and tin* Hast. 

In ih(‘ reign of Diocletian (a.d. 281- to oOl) a division 
(if authorily was introduced in the administration of the 
empir(‘, by whi<*h tlu' rc'sponsibilities of the sov(U‘('lgn were 
consid(‘rably lightened. Th(‘ constant pi'cssun' of t\\r 
barbarians on evc'ry side* had so augnumted these' rt'Spem- 
sibilities, that Diocletian ])ref('rred to share his throne 
with Maximin ; besides which, the two emperors took two 
subordinate prince's, as Chesars, to assist them, the whole 
e-mpire bt'ing the'rc'by elivneh'd betweem four ruh‘rs. The' 
successors of Dioch'tiau and Maximin were Constantins 
aifd Galorius, who aelopted a similar arrangeme'iit ; but 
after them, Ce)nstantlne, surnanu'd the Great, having van- 
quished five rivals, again became sole e'lnpe'ror. It was 
during his reign that the seat of C‘m})lre was removed to 
t \)nstantinople ; anel, as lu^ liimselt be'came a, convei't to 
Christianity, the (diristian faith be'came the religion vT 
the em])irc also, from a.d. ^>12. The' last ])i‘lnce' ot the' 
Imuse of Const ant iiu' was Julian, surnamed the Apecstate, 
S ' called for his efVoi-ts to restoiv idedatry. He began 
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his rule with great vigour by checkiug tlie inroads of the 
barbarians, and, what was equally difficult, by reforming 
the luxury of the Court ; but his life was cut short in 
a- war with l*orsia, and his good intentions had no time 
to fructify. His successor, Jovian, reigned only for eight 
months. Valentinian I. succeeded Jovian, and associated 
Avith him Valens, his brother, who had charge of the 
hlasteni States. It was in this reign that the Huns entered 
Europe, and, pressing upon the Goths, forced a large por- 
tion of them to settle within the boundaries of the empire. 
The next emperor of note, Tln^odosius the Great, was the 
last who rul(.Hl botli over tlie hlastern and W estern States ; 
and ho was entii’(‘Iy succc'ssful in rcsisling the encroach- 
ments of llio Goths, and jn’eserving the integrity of his 
dominions. Alter him, his two sons, Arcadius ami 
Honorius, divided tiu' einpiiv bi'twcaai tliem, the first 
taking tlie Eastern, and the second the Westinai States; 
and from this time these' divisions wei*e for even* pai'ted. 
The ^\h‘stern Empire was now be'set on all sides by tln^ 
barbarians — by tlie Visigoths, umha* Alaric, who broke 
into Italy, and took Home, in A.n. |t>b ; and by tin.' Cale- 
doniajis in Britain, the Ei’aidvS in Gaul, the Ibirgnndians 
the Lq)per Jiliine, the Heruli and Jiongobai'ds in 
Austria, tin* Osti'ogoths in Thrace, and tlie Vandals in 
Africa. After the death of Alaric the Visigoths left 
IJome, and set? lech in Spain; but .Italy continued to be 
harassed by land by the Huns under Attila, and from the 
sea by tln^ Vandals under Genseric, who was master of 
the jMeditei’ranean. While the em])ire was thus dose 
]n*eb>od in ev('ry direction from without, one continued 
simcession of intestine revolutions raged Avithin it, through- 
out the entire jieriod embracing tin; I’eigns of some .tea 
sovereigns, Avho succeeded one another rapidly. The last 
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of these rulers was Augustus Romulus, in wlioso reign 
Odoacer, chief of the Ileriili, finally destroyed the Roman 
Empire, in a.d. ; being, in his turn, displaced by the 
Ostrogoths, who were eventually expelled by the Longo- 
bards, or Lombards, who held possession of Italy until 
the time of Cliarleniagne. The Eastern Empire, whicli 
from this time came to be known *as the (Iredc Empire, 
still held on for a thousand years lono'er, b('in<>’ o*cne- 
rally characterised by a rule of great feebleness, though 
still claiming nominal sovereignty over Rome, with 
occjisional displays of vigour under Justiiiian, Heraclius, 
and the two Comneiii — Ah‘xis and John. The reign of 
Justinian is ])artic*ularly celebrated for the vigour and 
bravery of his two generals, Belisarius and Narses; and, 
still more so, for the com))ilatioii of the code of laws 
known by the name of I usilt PdiKhrl.s, and .Kov>:ls^ 
which formed the basis of the civil law of Lurope. In 
tin? reign of Constantine I^daH)logus, Constantinople was 
ca])turt'd by the Turks, in a.d. 1 loJ, and the Creek Lm})irc 
overthrown, Greece Proper only being emancipated from 
tiie Turks some four hundred years alter. 

From the account we have given al)ove, Italy seems to 
have becMi. originally ])lan(ed from within ) her aborigines 
being apparently d('rived from the first ]^arents, whoever 
they were, to whom was assigned the task of peopling this 
prtrr of the world. She has no traditions of the age in 
which the Deluge occnrrcal, beyond this, that the IJmbri, 
as Dionysius Halicarnassus says, lived where it took place, 
aiid escaped from it — thus deriving their name irom 
Ombros, a show’or. It is impossibh‘, for this reason, to 
say precisely to wliat extent the country Nvas alTected by 
the Floods but the very escape of the Umbri shows that 
there must have been many survivm’s from it, as in most 
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otlior conn trios; and tlioro is nothing to prove that any 
colonising nation cainc to Italy from Isabel to ropooplo 
the country, hypothesis about the descendants of 

Kitlim having first spread over Macedon, and then pro- 
ceeded to Italy, is one of those haphazard statcunents of 
wliieh so many have In^en flung out at random by fhe 
ecclesiastical writers—most probably a,s feelers, certainl}^ 
without any sort of proof to suj^port them. It has been 
adinitt('d by those writers themselvc's that Italy was well- 
]^eo]diMl within about five hundred yc'ai-s after the hlood ; 
and yet, they do not seem to have observed that this 
could hardly have happimed by the process which the 
Kittini-planting theory involved. Indigenous planting, 
scarcely iinped(‘d l>y a partial destruction (if any) by the 
Flood, could aloTK' hav(‘ secured sucli early ])eopling; and, 
if th(‘re was colonisation to aid tliis aboriginal de\ (do})- 
ment, it must have commenced from a, period anterior to 
the Flood, rind must therefore have proceeded from Fho'- 
nicia, and Fgypt — that is, from the sa.mo source's from which 
1 he fii'st colonising* [lartie's of Gi’eece were de'rived. ( J ]•e^•ce 
and d’roy, .at a later dab', undeni.ably inadf^ ii]) the full 
coni])lement of population that was reepiired ; but the 
traditions of an earlier age, vague as tlu'y an*, ch'arly in- 
dicate that the original source from whicli it was drawn 
was different. 

Fhe most noticeable featun* in the histoi'y of Eome is, 
that the chief eh'trients of the internal constitution of tin* 
State W('r(j moulded during the first ('ra of her foundation 
— we had almost said, during the first rc'ign. C(»n- 

stitution chalked out by Komulus, and coinjih'ted by 
Servius Full ins, virtually fiiiislied the framework of the 
republic that followed, and testifies sti’ongly to a consider- 
able degree of political civilisation even at that early diAtc. 
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The character of the people was formed afterwfirds. The 
original inhabitants of Rome were, we read, vagrants <and 
slaves ; but the struggle for liberty which they had to 
maintain from the outset with the surrounding races, 
was able to produce even among these that republican 
spirit which marks the main feature of their history. The 
republic lasted for four hundred and sixty-one years, 
throughout the whole of which period there was a constant 
internal struggle for a complete equalisation of rights 
among fill classes of the inhabitants ; and, if the people 
did not always succeed in getting what they wanted, they 
were at all times able to keep the aristocracy within due 
bounds. 

All this while Romo was also constantly engaged in 
wars, the republican period being that, in fact, within 
which the most important conquests were achieved, — 
that in which the Romans fought all their battles with 
their own hands, both in their own country and abroad, 
the States of Italy paying tribute in military service only. 
At this time they were, in the strictest sense of the ex- 
])ression, a nation of warriors, and never submitted to 
kiiuw what failure was. Cflrthage was scarcely inferior 
to Rome in any respect but this, that wliile Rome fought 
with her own soldiers, Carthage depended mainly on her 
mcrcenarios : the result was, that Rome triumphed, and 
Carthage was destroyed. To secure this advantage, the 
Romans followed a policy which was peculiarly their 
own; they gradually formed a nation of Romans, even 
in the most distant of their provinces, by the introduction 
of colonies, and the admission of deserving provincials 
to the freedom of Rome. The vanquished were thus 
blended with those by whom they were conquered, and 
formed one nation with them. Before this consolidated 
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force everything gave way ; and, in overthrowing both 
Greece and Carthago, Rome knew her own strength 
and used it. She also knew that no similar strength 
existed anywhere in any of the foreign States of tlie 
day, and was thus able simultaneously to maintain san- 
guinary wars in both the East and the West. 

The increase of her foreign connections at last began to 
t(‘ll on the morals of the people, whose first decline may bf^ 
dated from the conquest of Greece, which spread the con- 
tagion of effeminacy previously caught by the Greeks. Rut 
the progress of the plague was yet slow, tlio constant con- 
flicts at home preventing a rapid increase of degeneracy 
during the days of the republic. In after-years, tlie (id I 
of Mitliridatcs and the conclusion of the war in the Mast 
brought immense riches into tlie empire; but even that of 
itself did not create (juite as much mischief as tlui discovery 
that the means of maintaining immense armies had iliiis 
been acquired. The wc'alth for it having been obtained, 
the introduction of large standing armies Ibllowed the close 
of the republic; and this eventually caused the entire 
sepai’ation of the military order from the rest of the 
])eople, and the extinction of that national spirit among 
the citizens which had contributed so much to theii* 
greatness. The wars of the empire being now fought by 
soldiers as distinguished from the citizens, the trade of 
the soldier became a distinct profession, from which tlie 
more polished citizens voluntarily withdrew, leaving it to 
peasants and barbarians ; while those peasants and bar- 
barians, in their turn, sneered at the peaceful citizens, 
and arrogated to themselves distinct privileges, not ex- 
cluding that of raising emperors of their own choice, to 
all which the people were obliged to submit, having 
rendered themselves unfit to resist. The good emperors, 
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who confined their efforts to preserving the conquests 
made by the republic, were able to restrain the armies 
to a great exterkt by their own virtues, which commanded 
involuntary respect : but the bad rulers were so many 
that the armies soon became outrageous in their conduct, 
and further enervated the empire by the remissness of 
their discipline. The final result of all this was that, 
ill a short time, the empire was unable to produce good 
soldiers of her own to recruit her battalions, and was 
obliged to call in the aid of hirelings from the various 
barbarian bands that now occupied the ditlerent 
countries of Europe. It is not strange that alter this 
Koine fell; it is only sti'ange that, under such dis- 
advantages, she was still able for moi’o than two cen- 
turies to resist the formidable pressure all around her 
from without. The first enemies under whom her might 
succumbed were those of her own bosom — the tyrants 
and soldiers who ruled over her. It was after these had 
exhausted her strength that the might of the barbarians 
prevailed. 

The different stages of government — kingly, consular, 
and imperial — that prevailed in the country by turns, and 
the relative strength of the parties — patricians and 
plebeians, aristocrats and democrats — at ditlerent stfiges, 
have been noticed. Under the good emperors, Augustus 
downwards, the government was an absolute monarchy 
disguised by the form of a commonwealth, in which the 
senate still acted an important part, both as a council of 
state and as a court of justice. From the time of Con- 
stantine the Great this disguise Avas thrown olT, and the 
empire openly assumed a despotic character, being ruled 
ever, by governors and other officers who derived their 
power directly from the throne, people had attained 
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by this time the last stage of effeminacy, and the emperors 
and nobles the last stage of vice and luxury ; and so, 
hand in hand, in the midst of such enjoyments as the 
circus, the theatre, and the fights of gladiators and wild 
boasts afforded, the moral character and political status 
of the nation went down together. 

The religion of the Romans was borrowed from that of 
the Greeks j they worshipped the same divinities, with 
only a slight variation of names. Their literature also 
was derived from the same source ; in fact, they had no 
literature to speak of till after the conquest of Greece, 
though their success subsequently was so signal. The 
authors of the Augustan age have been already named. 
Among the other groat writers that Rome produced, the 
names of Tacitus, Seneca, Plutarch, Catullus, Lucretius, 
Lucian, Juvenal, Martial, the two Plinys, and the two 
emperors, Julius Cmsar and Antoninus, will be remem- 
bered ; but no attempt is here made to enumerate all of 
them. Nor was literature the only thing in which Rome 
distinguished herself, and nearly rivalled Greece. Her 
paintings and sculptures, and the greatness and beauty 
of her architecture, also won for her a world-wide renown. 
These, and especially the last, were generally undertaker! 
by the State ; but often, private individuals also vied with 
their rulers in contributing to the grandeur and beahty 
of their eternal city.^^ The triumphal arches, porticoes, 
baths, theatres, aqueducts, and highways of Rome are 
well known ; but the refinement of the inhabitants was 
so great that private houses always retained their 
simplicity. There never was a people who in private life 
lived so moderately ; among whom frugality and parsimony 
were held in greater honour — that is, before the days of 
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corruption. Perhaps it is this which made them 
really so great. Their simplicity and moderation made 
them all the more steady, patient, and laborious ; and 
these, with their love of liberty and their patriotism, led 
to that elevation which has yet had no equaL 
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CHAPTER X. 

€ 

RKSUMK. 

VV^K have noticed^ in the preceding chapters, the origin, 
grovvtli, and decline of many nations, and tlio vicissitudes 
that several forms of government luwo run through in 
different lands. Jt only i*emains now to sum up the 
results of our inquiry, with especial n^rerenco to the more 
imjiurtant events w^e have revicnvcd, and the relation they 
severally bore to each other. TJie chief ejiochs in ancient 
history that require particular attent ion are those of : 
(1) the Creation; (2) the Deluge; (d; the migration of 
nations ; (4) the founding of the great empires of China, 
India, Persia, Assyria, Phcenicia, I'lgypt, etc.; and (b) 
the founding of the later and still gr(*ater empires of 
Greece and Pome, Along with these should be considered 
the different religious eras of ^Mythology, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mahomedanisin ; and, also, the ei*MS 
rendered important by the subvei*sion of tin.' several 
ancient empires, as they dropped off, one after another, 
from the roll of nations. 

Of the first epoch — namely, that of the Creation — the 
best account we possess is that given in the Bible, which 
is at once impressive, persjucuous, and nearly complete ; 
so much so as scarcely to rccpiire any other evidence to 
covi’oborate or explain the statements of its sublime 
Genesis. All the further testimony available to us on tlio 
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siil*)joct consists mainly of fragments and poetical tradi- 
tions, to which wo have referred as supplying much in- 
formation in regard to those countries which did not fall 
especially within the scope of the Bible to notice; but we 
do not say that wo believe wholly in the fictions which 
have thus boon preserved, even though we have not con- 
sidered it advisable to reject them ajtogether. Several of 
the statements fill up a disagreeable void in the history of 
nations which, unknown to the Jews, attained the very 
highest acme of glory and power ; and, wliere these are 
not outrageously absurd or rnora-lly impossible, we have 
accepted them as not untrustworthy, and thereroip useful 
in explaining the nature of the problem before us, even 
if they do not quite enable us to solve it satisfactorily. 
Of sncli character are the statements that, while Adam 
and Ev( 3 passed their days in the paradise of Chaldea, tli‘3 
saTue Providemee that liad placed them theic, had also 
placed, for a precisely similar purpose, Pwankuo and his 
(contemporaries in China, the Bralrmadicas and Brahma- 
rishis in India, the Mahabuds in Pei'sia, Protogonus and 
/Eon in Pluenicia, and liepluestus and his subjects in 
Egypt. We do not assert that this was so ; it is enough 
for our pur]K)se that it was not impossible that it should 
be so : and, as it ap])('ared to us that an arrangement oi 
this nature was necessary to the simultaneous ponapling of 
the whole earth, and as the evidence of such simultaneous 
pe()])ling is conclusively overwhelming, we have not 
refused to receive the only narrations of events bearing 
on the subject that have come down to us. Since tlie 
system of the Genesis will not tide us over the difficulty 
before us, it would have been simply absurd to reject 
those other systems and traditions which enable us to 
do ‘SO. 
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In respect to the second epoch — that of the Delugd — 
wo have fully expressed our views already, especially in 
the first chapter, explaining why we understand that the 
inundation was not universal, although there is no doubt 
tliat it was very general. In Tartary, Persia, and 
Phcenicia it did not occur at all; the higher regions 'of 
China, India, and Egypt were not altogether submerged ; 
Greece has no knowledge except of that deluge which was 
caused by the Euxino bursting its way through the 
Bosphorus and precipitating itself into the Mediterranean, 
which may or may not have been the same deluge as the 
first one ; and Borne does not know of any. Of course 
the destruction of life was very great wherever the inun- 
dation was severe : but we have seen that the human race 
was not depopulated by it ; that the higher seats of the rac(^ 
in Central Asia were not at all approached by the waters; 
and that even the lower plains elsewhere, which were 
overflowed by them, did not lose all their population. 
The history of China speaks of damages done, but docs 
not speak of any depopulation therefrom ; India names 
a number of families that were saved ; precisely similar 
evidence comes to us from Egypt ; and the Billie history 
itself, which speaks of general depopulation, expressly 
refers only to the descendants of Adam and Eve, who had 
perhaps never extended beyond the limits of Chaldea. ^ 
Our first and primary conclusions, then, are : that there 
was an ancient state of things which necessarily rejects 
the ideas of Adam and Eve only having been created for 
peopling the earth, and of the whole population of thi) 
earth having been destroyed by the Deluge with the 
sole exception of the family of Noah, which was saved to 
repeople it ; that this first era terminated at about the ago 
of Yaon, Kaioinurs, Tiinauk, Satyavratd, and Orus ; and 
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that, vague and confused as the traditions respecting it 
may be, there is enough light to explain the general 
features of the problem, that provision was made by 
Providence simultaneously to people all or most of the 
great regions of the earth, and that they were originally 
so' peopled without reference to each other. 

The first migration of nations, wO read, occurred from 
Babel a hundred years after the Flood. This was perhaps 
absolutely necessary to people the surrounding countries 
which had suffered most from that visitation ; but it is 
absurd to suppose that the family of Noah, with such 
increase as it had attained in the course of a century, was 
able to undertake the repeopling of the whole earth. 
According to our reading no such assistance from it was 
required, as all the old countries — China, India, Persia, 
Tartary, and Fgypt — were already as well-peopled as 
Assyria herself ) though it is of course possible, and not 
improbable, that, lured by the fertility of the other 
countries, some of the colonising parties from Babel did 
proceed to them — not to repeople them, but to share in 
their possession with those by wdiom they were already 
peopled. A more general migration of nations commenced 
about three or four hundred years after from Tartary, 
where, undisturbed by the Deluge, the human race liad 
beQu expanding largely from the beginning of the world \ 
and it was this migration — not that from Babel— which 
inaugurated the greatest changes all over the globe. 
Everything begins anew after the different nations ot the 
earth are thus strengthened ; forests are cut down, new 
hamlets erected, arts invented, societies formed, and laws 
enacted. 

The primitive condition of the human race, both before 
the Flood and for some years after it, exhibits two very 
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opposite plmses. Of most countries the traditions com- 
mence with ca golden age of great innocence and happi- 
ness. The scriptures of tho Jews and the Christians ; 
the sacred books of the Chinese, Hindus, Persians, 
Assyrians, and Egyptians ; all the records, in fact, which 
have been preserved among the most ancient nations,*^ — 
are replete with pictures of tho liappiness and virtue of 
tho first inhabitants. But, on the other hand, the records 
of old Greece and Rome describe a state of original bar- 
barism and disorder which it took many generations to 
root out. According to one account, the first ages every- 
where •'Were those of gods and heroes, while every 
succeeding age was one of comparativi? decline and d(‘- 
baseuient. ^Idie other, on fho contrary, anticipating the 
Darwinian theory, depicts the first specimens of the human 
race as bcaiig scarcely distitiguisliabh^ from tho brute 
creation by which they were surrounded, and states that 
they did not attain decent shape and ])ehaviour until 
after many gemu’ations. Perhaps neither of those repre 
sentatiojis should bo rej*(H*te<l as untrue, ^flio first of men 
were undeniably innocent and virtuous ; l)ut frailty aud. 
corruption made rapid advances among tliem, as tradi- 
tions all over the world indicate, and led to thosi 
restraints and ordinances which society imposed on thiMii. 
Whoi'e these restraints and ordi]iances \vero early inti'o- 
duced, the liigher iiatui-o of man, with which existenc** 
stai’ted, was not altogether darkened or deformed, and 
what was noticed was merely a gradual dc'cline, as froiii 
gola to brass. But whore the delay in regulating sociiity 
WHS great, tlio reign of barbarism was necessarily jn’'»- 
longcd, and appeared as the cliief feature of tlie primitive- 
period, tlio first start with innocence being too shojt- 
lived to bo remembered. 
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The restraints and ordinances of society were first in- 
stituted in the ancient countries of Asia, which for 
several ages formed the principal seats of progression. 
We have already narrated the steps by which the great 
empires in that continent were founded, and were 
enabled to attain their high pitch of elevation. In 
China up to the time of Yu, and evpn after it ; in India 
up to the days of Iksliwaku and Buddha; in Persia to 
the reign of Jemslieed; in Assyria throughout the time 
of Nimrod and Ninus; in Tartary from the days of 
Taunak to those of Alanzji Khan; in Phfxjnicia up to the 
time of Eluin and IJranus; and in Egypt to the glose of 
the era of the dcmii-gods, — all the endeavours of the 
])jitriarchs of mankind were almost entirely confined 
to the formation of family tics, domestic senates, and 
societies, wliich in time wore amplified into governments. 
Simultaneously were carried on discoveries in arts and 
in volitions useful to life, which, before the use of letters, 
seem everywhere to have invariably been credited to the 
most distinguished men of the commiinily — generally to 
the kings. It is for this reason mainly, that the old 
kings a,nd patriarchs appear in such lavourable contrast 
to their successors; and, possibly, as being more solicitous 
to fi)rm and ])reserve their dominions, they were really 
greater benefactors to mankind. The Assyrian, Tar- 
tarian, and Persian Enipiri*s were the first to show a 
spirit of resth'ssness. A thirst for aggrandisement broke 
out amongst them while the other em])ires wei’c yet busy 
in developing their inventive powers; and, the bounds 
of authority being once trampled down by ambition, 
turbulence and discord appeared all over the wairhl, 
subverting that quiet and paternal reign which had dia- 
tiiigniished the first ages. 
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Before the spirit of aggression thus developed became 
rampant, the settled habits of the antediluvians and of 
the patriarchs who came in immediately after the Deluge 
were, apparently under the direct guidance of Provi- 
dence, able to achieve a great deal of rational improve- 
ment, which all the disturbances that followed could not 
dissipate j and amoQg these prominently were the dis- 
covery of letters and navigation, both of which were 
known before the Flood, obviously to several nations and 
without imitation of each other. The history of Phoenicia 
shows that, in the fifth generation after the Creation, the 
art of venturing out into the sea was discovered in that 
country by Ilypsuranius and his brother Usoiis ; and the 
early peopling of Greece and Rome, and, still more con- 
clusively, the deliverance of many families in different 
countries from destruction by the Flood, emphatically 
prove (notwithstanding all the arguments which have 
been urged by the primitive fathers against the assump- 
tion) that some sort of navigating vessels was certainly 
known by almost all the ancient nations from the re- 
motest times. Similarly, the history of China shows that 
tlio art of writing was discovered in that country in the 
reign of Hwaiigte, before the Flood; and Berosus men 
tions that letters were also in use among the western 
nations of Asia from about the same date, though, the 
peculiarities of writing in those days having been very 
dissimilar, it seems exceedingly unlikely that the art 
was acquired generally by imitation. The Phoeniciaiis, 
Egyptians, and Italians (Tuscans) wrote from right to 
left, which appears to have been the general ])ractice. 
The Greeks, who borrowed the art from the Phteniciaus, 
introduced the peculiarity of writing in alternate direc- 
tions, the first line being from left to right, and the next 
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reversed, which, from its resemblance to ploughing, was 
termed Boustrophedon/’ On the other hand, the 
Chinese, who probably were the first to discover letters, 
always wrote in perpendicular columns, beginning from 
the right hand ; which was also at ono time practised by 
the Persians, as is proved by the perpendicular inscrip- 
tions found at Persepolis. Besides writing, hieroglyphics 
seem to have been known and much used by several 
nations from very ancient times, having apparently pre- 
coded alphabetical writing in all places. The Cliinese 
and the Egyptians were particularly proficient in the 
art; and so also, in a less degree, were the Hinctiis, the 
Assyrians, the Phoenicians, and even the Scythians, the 
last of whom, when Darius asked them for tokens of sub- 
mission, are said to have sent to him in reply a mouse, a 
bird, a frog, and arrows, intimating that he must fight, 
swim, hide, or fly before them to escape destruction.^ 
The art of printing was also known to the Chinese, 
though from a later date — namely, the time of Lewpang, 
or B.c. 206 ; but it was not known to any other nation 
of the ancient world even then. 

The age of conquests was almost simultaneously 
iiinugurated by the Assyrians, Arabs, Scythians, and 
l^ersians. The first conqueror on record was Nimrod, 
who made war to establish an empire for himself, while 
his successors did so to extend that empire. The Hyksos 
penetrated into Egypt a short while after, in h.c. 2084 ; 
and the Scythians and Tartars commenced their irrup- 
tions at about the same time, getting first embroiled 
apparently with the Persians. The Assyrian expeditions 

* ‘^Unless you can fly like birds, or like mice burrow under the 
oartb, or like frogs plunge iuto the waters, you will never return, 
but ' ^ill perish by these an*ows.” 
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were conducted by vast armies, which conquen^d from 
sheer strength of numbers, and, when outnumbered, were 
always repulsed. Bactria was taken by two millions of 
men; India was attacked by three and a half millions, 
but, as the Indians outnumbered even this force, tlic 
expedition was iinsuccessful. Sesostris of Egypt, who 
followed the career of Semiramis after a long interval, 
also led large armies to the field; and the Persians 
adopted the same policy in still later times in their wars 
with Greece, though in their first martial struggles, in 
the days of Zal, Koostum, and Cyrus, the number of their 
fighting men was never very considerable. As for the 
Tartars, they wei’e never a powerful, liomogeneous race, 
dliey fought merely as robber-bands, swelling out into 
enormous masses for purposes of })luTid('r or conquest, 
and contracting again immediately after the occasion liad 
gone by. Their conquests were all of a transient nature 
— c.f/., the conquest of Persia by Afnisaib, of Mi'dia by 
M.adyos, and the several comjuests made by tliem in 
China; but they were found most useful in strengthening 
countries that were sparsely populated, while tlio instances 
arc rare of their having colon is('d on virgin ground, 
since?, even in Europe, the countries they overran seem to 
have been pr(?viously stocked with indigenous savages, 
like the Pelasgi in Greece, and the Aborigines in Italy. 

The epoch within which the great empires of the Ejisfc 
were consolidated embraces different dates, widely differ- 
ing from each other, commencing witli the times of Yu 
in China, Bharat in India, Cyrus in Persia, Semiramis in 
Assyria, Oghuz in Tartary, Abilial in Phoenicia, and 
vJserteson I. or Osymandyas in Egpyt. In the empire of 
China, which was one of the first to develop, the national 
chai'actor was completely formed during the reign of tiie 
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ITa^l dynasty, the seeds of destruction being planted in it 
at an even earlier date, in the reign of Shinnung, or pre- 
vious to the Deluge, when civil war first broke out in the 
country. This, throughout tlie entire history of Cliina, 
wjis the great, almost the only, cause of her weakness, 
which was further augmented by the introduction, during 
the reign of the Chow dynasty, of» all the evils of the 
feudal system. The civil wars that followed opened the 
door f(n^ the admission of the Tartar tribes, whom rulers 
like Che- H wangle, Woote, and Kwang-woote were barely 
jible to keep out. But the constitution of the country 
luul been so well regulated that her foreign coiiqiu^rors — 
in both instances utter barbarians — were easily induced 
to embrace, by choice, thc5 manners of those they con- 
quered, to settle in the country, and to become naiinali.s(al, 
by which means the name and nationality of China were 
preserved; so that virtually it was not China that bec'auiu 
subject to Tartary, but Tartary that became dependent 
on China, d'liis, more or less, was also the case with India, 
Bersia, and Egypt; hut, unfortunately, tbo principal 
featiii’C of the civilisation of those countries — and ('specially 
of India, China, and Egypt — was a stale of (|uit‘scoiice 
tliM.!, after reaching a certain pitch of elevation, bound 
down progress to remain at that point for ever. 

Ijidia, divided into petty States from tlie earliest 
I'criod, never figured as a powerful empire; hut the 
national cliaracter was well formed, and became so by 
the time of the great war of the i\Ialiabliariit. Almost all 
the primitive races in the country were martial; and their 
early iiiterniixtiirc with the Tartars, avIio entert'd it as 
Conquerors, but only to be con(|Uor('d by its institutions, 
made them still more so, streugtliening a cliaracter winch 
was maintained up to the time of Alexander the Great, 
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aud even after it. One curious fact connected with the 
original spirit and pursuits of the Hindus is, that, from 
the earliest ages, they seem to have knovm the use of 
some sort of fire-arms, which are constantly referred to in 
the ancient books of tho country, and to which we have 
alluded as having been used by S%ara, in repelling the 
Tartars, so early as .two thousand years before Christ. 
The great weakness of India was that inherent to her 
constitution. The potty wars between the several States, 
and their subsequent further partition into smaller prin- 
cipalities, was enough fully to debilitate a power that 
never had any real intrinsic stroTigth ; and this paved 
the way for that succession of Mahomedan invasions 
which worked the downfall of the country. 

The greatness of Persia was based on the institutions 
of Cyrus and Darius, and lasted so long only as those 
institutions were maintained. Tho character of the 
ancient Persians was strictly moral, and their life exceed- 
ingly moderate. Even Plato admired tho manner in 
wliich the royal children in that country used originally 
to be brought up, and proposed it as a model for adop- 
tion in (Ireece. But this elevation was not long retained. 
It was early, as early as the time of Xerxes, followed b} 
great voluptuousness and crime, accompanied by tho 
abandonment of all those exercises which had made tho 
nation strong; and tliis brought on a sort of national 
supineness, under which the empire rapidly broke 
down. Its decline commenced with its first contact with 
Greece, the death-blow to it being afterwards given by 
Alexander the Great. But the institutions of the country 
had been remarkaldy good to commence with, which 
accounts for the resurrection of its power (a feature 
extrea^ely rare in the history of nations) under Ardisliecr 
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Bat)i*gan^ the Sassaniau. The highest degree of civilisa- 
tion (estimated by the old standard) was attained by the 
country at the* time of Noshirvvan the Just, which was again 
succeeded by an age of marked lasciviousness, in which the 
energies of the empire were finally extinguished, crime 
proceeding the destruction of power and greatness on both 
occasions. » 

Tlie greatness and decline of Assyi'ia are best accounted 
for in the Bible. This, of all countries of the world, is 
said to have been tlie first peopled ; it was here that the 
lii'st notions about fixed abodes and ])olitical associations 
were supposed to have been conceived and carric>dout; 
and it certainly did become a great empire and the seat 
of learning and civilisation before most other regions. 
Hut the history of its grc'atness and civilisation was a his- 
toiy of misdeeds and irreverence. Of the successoivs ( J 
Semiraniis it has only been recorded tliat they lived 
and died;’^ and the Assyrian inscriptions certify nothing 
more in addition beyond this, that they hunted and waged 
petty wars dui-ing the remissions of their debauchery. 
'The long era that followed the reign of Semiramis is only 
o!U;c distinctly relieved, towards its termination, by the 
i'Jnlity and vigour of Nebucliadne/iZar, whose successors, 
again, w(u*e as vicious and protligate as any princes that 
had preceded them. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
iit that ^Hhe praise of the whole earth,’ ^ and the beauty 
of the Chaldeehs excellence,"^ was so quickly overthrown. 

'The Tartars founded empires in other countries, gene- 
rally by mixing with their original inhabitants. In their 
own laud their habits were, for the most part, pastoral ; 
Jmd there was no attempt towards the establishment of 
monarchy except among one or two tribes, markedly in 
that ‘which owned Oghuz Khan in one age, and Chiugez 

X 
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Khan in another, the duration of the monarchy in both 
instances being singularly brief. The colonisations 
effected by the race were based on the intent of finding 
out better means of living commodiously than their own 
country could afford, and wore backed by conquests and 
plunder ; and this was the character of all the colonising 
expeditions of ancient times, with the exception only of 
those which were undertaken by the Pha3nicians and the 
Romans, the first of whom anticipated the policy of a 
more modern era and founded settlements for the fur- 
therance of commercial enterprises, while the second car- 
ried out a policy peculiarly their own, of manufacturing 
Roman citizens in the most distant provinces of the 
empire. 

Of the IVn-tars and the Phoenicians, however, we do 
not actually know much, though the latter were l)y for 
the most important people of all others, in one respect, 
in primitive times. The most (hiring a(dii63voments of the 
Tartfirs by land were more than equalled by the achiev(N 
ments of the Phcenicians bysc^a; and yet, besides the 
traditionary tales of Sanchoniatho about her remotest 
times, and passing allusions to her by Greek authors and 
in the pnges of the Bibh?, the liistory of Phoenicia is a 
blank, though a knowledge of her early civilisation and 
maritime achievements may be gleaned at random from 
the histories of the neighbouring nations. The kingdom 
started into vigour apparently at the time of tJraniis, 
the son of Eluin; civil war was introduced in it by 
Cronus, but after that era wars generally did not much 
distract the nation during the earlier ages ; their days of 
greatest gloiy were those of Hiram and Baleazer. Tho 
country was first absorbed by the greatness of Assyria, 
then by that of Persia, and finally by that of Greece.' 
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The strength of Egypt was gradually consolidated by 
Busiris II., Osertesen L, the Thothmeses I. and III., and 
Sesostris; and* culminated in the reign of Shishak. Her 
decline commenced early, and was greatest when the 
Ijthiopian Sabaco usurped the throne. By the timo of 
Psainmotichns the national power had to bo propped up 
with foreign troops ; and, if it was still sustained, it was 
only by the force of the good laws and regulations of the 
country. Like Persia, Egypt also exhibited a revival of 
energy after absolute decline — namely, under the reign 
of the first three Ptolemys; but the cases were not 
analogous, since the rule of the Ptolemys in Egyp*t was 
that of foreigners only. The decline of Egypt was entirely 
of internal growth. Civil war was commenced in the 
country from the days of Osiris and Typhon, but was not 
often repeated in later times. The ])riests and the bull 
Apis must therefore share between thorn the odium of its 
fall. Of its greatness we have spoken already, and the 
mins of the pyramids survive yet to attest it. Besides 
i heir loftiness, there were scientific mysteries connected 
with these edifices, all of which have not yet been un- 
ravelled, and perhaps never will be. Of the large 'st 
pyramid each side of the base multiplied five hundred 
times gives tlie exact extent of a geographical degree. 
But it has pleased Providence to deride both the science 
and the vanity of man; or, may he, it is only on account 
of their connection witli science that these vast monuments 
have been suffered to stand so long, instead of being 
summarily overturned, as the Tower of Babel was. 

Of the later empires of Greece and Rome, the general 
character was in several respects dissimilar fi'oui that of 
the older countries of Asia and Africa. The first differ- 
ence is noted in the representations of the expeditions of 
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Sosostris, as shown by the publications of Ohampohion, 
by wliich the original inhabitants, of Greece and Rome 
are described as barbarous savages clad in skins of 
animals, a condition in which the Asiatic aborigines 
never appear. But, if this t6lls against the later empires, 
everything else speaks greatly in their favour. For* the 
most part, the histdry of all the other nations is only a 
record of military occurrences and the personal achieve- 
ments of their kings. It is not till wo come to the days 
of (Ti-ecce and Rome that questions of civil ])olity, and the 
sayings and doings of the people, arrest our attention. 
The history of Greece, in particular, exhibits the popular 
character in its best light. The intellectual development 
of the nation was of the highest standard. In morals 
their superiority was not equally prominent, but still it 
was with tliem that monogamy first came to be recog- 
nised in the world. But what was most peculiar to them 
was the ])olitical singularity that they never owned sub- 
jection, like the nations that had preceded them, to any 
single chief, and were never, like them, incapable ot 
union before a common enemy. This spirit cliaractmased 
the Romans also, perhaps in a yet greater degree, theii* 
very commencement as a nation having been under com- 
paratively free institutions. Of both nations patriotism 
(which was more or less an appreciated virtue in a, 11 the 
countries of the ancient world) was the jiredomimint 
passion — the love of country being further ennobled by 
a love of civil liberty wliich was peculiarly their own. In 
both countries the ])eople for many ages represented and 
exercised the royal power; and Virgil truly uses tlio 
expression ^populem regem in speaking of them. Fven 
d losing the short periods when kings were tolerated 
amongst them, the government depended in reality on 
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tlie laws — very unlike tlie state of thing’s in the other 
States we have noticed, in most of which the laws de- 
pended on the whim and caprice of the sovereign. Even 
the form of a kingly government did not abide in either 
country long. In Greece, a popular form of government 
was virtually introduced in Attica as early as the days of 
Theseus ; and in Rome, the framewbrk of the republic 
was all but completed by Servius Tullius. The actual 
revolution from royalty to republicanism did not happen 
in either till the kings, dissatisfied with their legitimate 
honours, attempted to override the ])eople ; but the real 
power in both rested with the people from the eitrliest 
times. 

The great fault of the Greek democracies was that they 
had no regular organisation, and the poo])lo no fixed 
principles of action. Even in. the best days there was 
amongst the people a constant clamour for authority, 
every one being anxious to rule, and no one Vidlling to 
obey. A government so constituted could not be lasting. 
It was kept up for a long period by the fear of the 
several States for each other, and by a love for common 
enterprises which bound them together. Rut victory and 
confidence disentangled these fastenings ; the States be- 
came selfish; civil dissensions followed; and the bold 
and the flagitious carried everything before them : which 
necessarily gave rise to Aveakness, and was followed by a 
general disi’U])tion. What undid Greece was the glory of 
her own great actions, and the sense of security it gave 
rise to. The confederation that was strong enough to 
resist all the power of Persia and cripple it, Avas not able 
to withstand the effects of mutual jealousy and of an 
excess of liberty. 

Of* Rome, the best days were those in which the republic 
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was perpetually engaged in dangerous contests both at 
home and abroad, the people being always most formidable 
in the midst of their greatest calamities. The hardiness of 
the national character was more than Spartan, and while 
this lasted— that is, throughout the republican period — 
liome was mistress of the world. The old Romans were 
warlike husbandmen ; Regulusand Cincinnatus were taken 
from the plough; the greatest generals and tlie best 
citizens led the humblest lives ; in no country were crimes 
loss frequent or punishments more severe. As a rule they 
were also very moral in their character, certninly more so 
than the Greeks ; and they were more attached to their 
gods — that is, up to the time of Sylla, when the decline of 
the nation set in. The corruption of manners that followed 
was the true cause of the fall of the empire, and was 
brought on partly by the Epicurean infidelity imported 
from Greece, and partly by the wars in Asia, which spread 
wx\stward the plague of luxury. Rome under the Chesars 
only retained for a time the greatness that was acquired 
during the days of the republic ; it was under the emperors 
that luxury was largely diffused ; with the discipline and 
valour of the legions broke down th,e whole superstructure 
that had been raised by them, though possibly the 
destruction of the greatest nation of the ancient world 
would not have been thus hurried but for the simultarx'ous 
irruptions of the barbarians. 

It is rather remarkable that almost all the ancient 
nations, however dissimilar in other respects, started into 
existepce with a correct idea of God and the world, which 
existed even before the arts relating to the conveniences 
of life were acquired. Almost all the religions that were 
current in the primitive ages began with a pure notion of 
the Deity W as man, being nearer to his origin, better 
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cognisant of that truth which, as the world grew older, ho 
began to lose sight of? Even the most vigorous advances 
of idolatry and paganism afterwards, when they did 
commence to advance, did not immediately ignore the 
primary principle of the existence of one God, superior to 
all other beings that were worshipped; audit was on this 
account mainly that the character of men in Jill countries 
during the first ages was marked by so much of virtuous 
purity. In even later days the republican simplicity and 
rigid morality of Greece and Rome were derived from a 
religion undoubtedly false, but not yet wholly impure ; and 
there is no doubt that even such a religion was better than 
the uo-belief of the philosophers which succeeded it, 
which undermined the national character by alienating the 
poo})lo from their gods. In most countri(\s, however, 
idolatry soon became too impetuous, luxuriant, and 
obscene to answer any useful purjiose. Its first advances, 
we read, were opposed by all nations. Wars for the 
belief in one God were not fought by the Jews alone; 
even in barbarous Tart ary Oghuz Khan fought with his 
own father on that plea, and defeated and killed him, 
besides forsaking two of his wives ; and the triumph of 
Buddhism over Brahmanism in India, and over other 
descriptions of idolatry elsewhere, was but the trium])h 
of -the belief in one God over prevalent idolatry. But 
idolatry still lived, and every additional year gave it an 
addition of im])urity, till the rational mind began of itself 
to get startled and alarmed ; and it wa,s in this st.ate of 
indecision that two successive religions — tlioso of Christ 
and Mahomet — were introduced into the world — eacli, 
like Buddhism, being a ]n’otcst in favour of the belief in 
one God, but with dogmas and principles peculiar to 
itself. 
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Besides the first notions of God and morality^ most' of 
the arts of life appear to have been learnt by tlie patriarchs 
of tlie liumaii race in each country under the direct 
guidance of Providence — such^ for instance^ as agriculture, 
pastoral avocations, weaving, and house-building. All 
these seem to have been learnt very early everywhere, and 
could not have been s'o learnt without assistance when the 
reasoning power of man was yet in its infancy, and the 
guidance of analogy and combination was wanting. It 
will bo seen from the accounts we have given that all 
countries claim for particular individuals born in each the 
glory of having invented these, which only indicates 
through what channels they were communicated by 
Providence in different places. In the history of one 
countiy, Assyria, we find it stated that all revelations on 
these points were made to mankind through a being partly 
man and partly fish — that is, by a supernatural agent. 
The history of Tartary, on the other hand, says that a. 
good many of the inventions — namely, a plough, a yoke, 
an axe, and a golden bowl — wore dropped from heaven. 
It is clear from both accounts that man owed his first 
knowledge of the comforts and conveniences of existence 
to the direct intervention of Providence, in whatever shape 
that intervention may have been exercised ; and it is not 
stranger, therefore, that the first families of the human 
race were steadfastly attached to God, and were, as 
Manctho explains, so good and zealous in furthering the 
intentions of Providence, that they were rega,rded by 
subsequent generations as gods and demi-gods. 

The longevity of the primitive races is also an item of 
general belief ) and so, likewise, is the notion of their 
gr' ater size and strength. The statements on these points 
are sc constant in history, that it is scarcely necessary to 
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cite instances. The Bible assertions are well known. 
More moderate is the Chinese account, which makes Shun, 
who lived at the time of the Deluge, die one hundred and 
forty years after it. ^flie J^gyptian account gives to 
Sesostris a height of five cubits, and a breadth of throe 
cubits ; the 1 artar account makes Ogliuz a giant ; the 
heroes of Homer, also, always display superhuman strengtli, 
and the poet takes frecpient occasion to contrast their 
vigour with that of the men of his own degenerate times ; 
and contrasts of the kind are still more frequent and 
pro-di-gious in the poems of Valmik and Yyasa. The 
decrease of life and size dates probably from the Deluge ; 
but was evidently gradual. 

Of the civilisation of the dilferent nations we have 
spoken very fully already ; and the b('st proof of it was, 
perhaps, in the commerce carried on among them, both 
l)y land and water, and in their frequent communications 
with each other for social and political purpose s. China, 
India, Persia, and Egypt were known to each other most 
intimately from the earliest times, as the roving expe- 
dition of Osiris, for instance, indicates ; and l^hfenicia 
explored ri^gions which even China, India, Persia, and 
Egypt never dreamt of. This reciprocal intercourse has 
been fully established from the resembhinces we have 
pointed out in the manmu's, customs, and religious beliefs 
and peculiarities of several countries. Even the common 
iiames in many places were identical — which could never 
have been the case but for the free communication that 
existed between them. We have already remarked that 
this has very unnecessarily led some authors to assume a 
race-affinity between the different nations wl.ere none 
really existed ; the conclusions arrived at being sometimes 
grossly ridiculous — e.g.^ an attempt to establish affinity 
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between the Hindus, Phoenicians, and Greeks, because 
the names and characters of Cardameswara and Cadmus 
arc not dissimilar; and another, to found on the same 
basis an affinity between the family of Noah and the 
Hindus, because both Cfirdamcswara and Cain killed 
their respective brothers, Dakslia and Abel ! The affinity 
of these stories, nevertheless, certainly proves constant 
intercourse, even if such proof were required. Tra- 
velling was unobstructed in those ages. It was, indeed, 
not safe to journey in small parties as now, except through 
j^articular countries ; but the travelling in caravans, we 
know, was everywhere incessant, and there were several 
royal highways in existence throughout the whole extent 
of tlie south of Asia. It was only owing to subsequent 
anai’chy in Persia, and from the lawlessness introduced 
by the Mahomedans and Afghans, that this free inter- 
coni’se received a check; and the ocean-paths being 
subsequently opened out by the nations of the West, the 
old hind-routes came to be all but fiiuilly abandoned. 

The chief blots in the character of the ancient nations 
wore their immorality and cruelty, — that is, subsequent 
to the era of the Golden Age. In wading through their 
histori(^s, we frequently stumble over the greatest enor- 
mities recorded quite as usual events. Wante in China, 
and Cliosroes II. in Persia, were murdered by their oWn 
sons. Nanda in India, and Candaules in Lydia, were 
killed by their wives in concert with their lovers. Brotheiv 
murder was a thing so common that it seems hardly 
iiecessery to notice particular instances : Schironeh, the 
parricide in Persia, killed eighteen half-brothers in eight 
montlis; vdiile Chandragupta of India killed nine. The 
chai actor of Semiraniis, and of the Assyrians goncrailly, 
was infamous. The morals of the Persians, from the days of 
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IJi^erxes downwards, allowed sisters, daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and step-mothers being taken as mistresses and 
wives, Sister-marriago was also practised by the Phoe- 
nicians, Tartars, and Egyptians — nay, even by the Greeks, 
for we read in Cornelius Nepos, that Cimon married his 
sister Elpinice, and it is nowhere said that ho was 
reproached for having done so. And the Jewish records 
toll us that Abraham hijriself, the choice favourite of 
Heaven, saw no harm in lending his wife to another, nor 
David hesitate to appropriate another’s as his own. 

Yet grosser instances of lewdness and debauchery were 
those practised with the sanction of religion, after idolatry 
had corrupted it, the pagan temples having been at all 
times, as they are to this day, the scenes of the greatest 
depravity. Strabo says, that all I’ersian virgins wei'o 
prostituted in tln^ temples of lYrsia, and all Armenian 
virgins in the temple of Anaites. Similarly, the llabylonian 
females were obliged to surrender their persons in 
Myletta^s temple to any stranger who asked them ; and 
the Lydians jdlowed their daughters to earn their own 
dowry by the pious sacrifice of their virtue. Lucian records 
that at Jlyblus, in Phcenicia, women were prostituted in 
the temple of Venus; Justin mentions that the wumen 
of Cyprus were similarly treated in the temple of Lelus ; 
and V^alerius Maximus speaks in the same strain of the 
practice established in Carthago. In Jove’s temple at 
Egyptian Thebes, anew female was nightly embraced by 
the presiding priest on behalf of his god ; and demoralisa- 
tion of this sort has always been extremely common in 
India and China. The worship of the sexual emblems 
was general ; and they were always paraded about in 
procession in all countries in which they were worshipped. 
Nay, even triumphal inoiiumciits — such, for instance, as 
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those raised by Sescjstris — were made to exhibit them 
prominently ; images of the male emblem being made to 
denote the nations that had defended themselves valiantly, 
while those of the female emblem represented the nations 
that had submitted without a contest. 

As regards cruelty, the one great crime common to all 
ancient nations was hhman sacrifice, wliich was mostly 
practised in India, Egypt, and Tartary, but was not un- 
known even in Greece and Homo. The Egyptian mother 
was happy if the divine crocodile condescended to accept 
the offering of her cliild : the Hindu mother consigned 
with equal resignation lier new-born offspring to the 
sliarks and alligators of the Ganges. Eotli in Egypt and 
India, as well as in Tartary, victims in largo numbei’S 
wore also sacrificed at the temples or in sacred groves ; 
and, in Persia, we read that Amestris, one of the wives of 
Xerxes, entombed twelve persons underground for the 
good of her soul — which shows that the practice there 
must have been pretty frequent. Even in (Greece, pass- 
ing over the days of Iphigenia, we read of the sacrifice 
of men to Jupiter and Saturn, in the much later times 
of Soci'ates and Plato ; and tliere is ample evidence to 
conclude that all the principal captives who graced the 
triumphs of the Homans were eventually put to death at 
the altar of the Capitolinian Jove. Besides this, slavery 
was a Recognised institution everywhere, and never so 
flourishing as in tlie palmiest days of Greece and Home ; 
and the castration of human beings, destined to guard 
over the frail Messalinas wlio peopled the seraglios and 
zenanas of the East, was practised not only in Persia, but 
also in China. 
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Alancu, story of tin* miraculous conception of, 101- ; descc'iit of 
(diiugt'z Kluin from, 105. 

Alexander the (Ireat, invasion of India by, 51; invasion and con- 
quest of Persiji by, 7(>; general history of, 100; death of, at 
Ihibylon, 170, 

Alexandria, establishment and development of, 140. 

Amiiraghata, a[)pli(:atiou of, for a supply of sweet wine aud figs, 
(35. 

Amphictyonlc council, the, 160. 

Aiicitmt civilisation, Capt. 'Ih-oyer’s opinion of, 1) ; actroiints of, 
08, 60, 80, 00, 116, 1 10, 171, 106, 217. 

Ancient history, ([uostioiis regarding, ret] airing to bo (‘1ncidaL(‘d, 6 ; 
evidence reganling, how to be accepted, 9; available ncconiit^ 
of, 10; chief epochs of, 198. 

Ancimit nations, immorality of, 218, 220. 

Ancient records, nature and character of, 0- 

^Viidhra rajahs, the reign of, in Magadha, 67. 

. I ntJn'a, 125. 

Arabia., general description of, 125; divisions of, 125; subdivisions 
of, 126 ; planting of, 127; history of, first section, 127 ; history 
of, second section, IdO; acknowledgment of Mahomet’s mis- 
sion in, U>0; t(‘inporal sovereignty in, accpiired by Mahomet, 
and handed down by him to the Kali])hat, loO; overrun by tlie 
Persians and Romans, but never hold l^y any of its con- 
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querors, IJll ; mode of government among the people of, 132 
peculiarities of tlie people of, 132 ; religion of the people 
of, 132. 

Arabs, the, two stocks of, 127 ; religious innovation among, 130 ; ex- 
tension of conquest and conversion by, 130 ; early intermixture 
of, with the Hebrews, 131 ; why regarded as a powerful people, 

131 ; unfavourable opinion entertained of, by the Persians, 131 ; 
divisions of, into two classes, 131; mode of government among, 

132 ; accomplishments and j)eculiarities of, 132 ; civilisation 
among, 133. 

Arad ns, history of, 115. 

Arcadia, history of, 159. 

Ardishecr Babigan, foundation of the Sassanian dynasty in Persia 
by, 77 ; vigorous reign of, 77. 

Areopagus, court of, established by Cecrops, 157 ; improved by 
Solon, 158. 

Argos, history of, 156. 

Arsaces, founder of the Parthian dynasty in Persia, 76. 

Arts of life, the, knowledge of, 216. 

Asia, knowledge of the interior of, in ancient times, 19, 217. 

Asia ]\linor, colonisation of, by the Greeks, 165. 

Assyuia, IdioniA, Lidia, and Tartajii', 87. 

Ass}jrin, 87. 

Assyria, general description of, 87 ; fabulous history of, 87; 
account of the Deluge in, 88; history of, after the Deluge, 88 ; 
conquest of, by 8csostris, 91 ; independence regained by, 91 ; 
kings of, 91 ; division of, into three kingdoms, 92; antiipiity 
of, 92; government of, 93; religion of, 93; civilisation of, IK]; 
resume of the history of, 209. 

Alabuti, Athothis, or Trismegistus, accomplishments and inven- 
tions of, 138. 

Athens, history of, 158, 166 ; wars of, with Sparta, 166, 167 ; cap- 
ture and humiliation of, 168. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, 73; longing of, for the service of. 
Grecian slaves, 73). 

Aeneas, settlement of, in Latium, 178. 

AKtolia, history of, 163. 


BABEL, tower of, 88, 136. 
Babylon, kings of, 92. 
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Baliram Gor, his visit to India in disguise, 58, 79 ; marriage of, 
with a princess of Kanouj, 59, 79. 

Ba.hu, Eajah, defeat of, hy the Scythians, 52. 

Basdeo, establishment of a new kingdom at Kanouj by, 58. 

Bceotia, or Thebes, history of, 158, 168. 

Brahmadicas and llishis of India, the, 44, 45.- 

Buddha, religion of, imported into China, 27, 42. 

Buddhism and its wars with Brahmanism, 62, 63. 

ft 

CIIANBTIAGIJPTA, elevation of, to the throne of Magadha, 55 ; 
Greeks in the pay of, 55 ; alliance concluded by Seleucus 
Nicator with, 56. 

Che-IIwangtcs of China, reign of, 25 ; war of, against litcratare 
and learned men, 26. 

China, 20. 

China, general descri})tion of, 20 ; division of the historical periods 
of, 21 ; mythological history of, 21; ancient history of, 22; 
discovery of printing in, 26; formation of national character 
in, 28 ; history of the middle «nges of, 28 ; connection of, witfi 
barbarians, 31 ; nlleged planting of, by the Tartars ami 
Kshetriyas, 35 ; planted indigenously in legular course, 37; 
antiquity of, vijidicated, 37; civilisation of, 3S; government 
of, 41 ; religion of, 12 ; resume of the history of, 2U6. 

Chinese classics, divisions of, 40. 

Chiugez Khan, history of, 32, 105; occupation of the northern dis- 
tricts of China by, 33, 1 05 ; raids ami invasions of, 1 05 ; division 
of the empire of, 105; raids and compiests by the descendants 
of, 105. 

Chow dynasty, reign of, in China, 24. 

Chowsin of China, Ijarbarities of, 24; Saracus-like death of, 2 t. 

Colaxais, gifts from heaven to Tartary in the reign of, lol. 

Confucius, birth of, 25. 

Conquests, inauguration of the age of, 205. 

Corinth, history of, 160. 

Creation, the accounts of, 11, 12, 21, 44, 67, 87, 112, 135, 198 

Croesus, story of, 98. 

Cyrus, of Ihu’sia, reign of, 71 ; last moments of, 71 ; probably the 
Khakaii of a nomad horde, 83. 


DARIUS HYSTASPES, of Persia, reign and conquests of, 72; 
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his idea of subjugating Greece, 73; defeat of the army of, 
at Marathon, 73, 166 ; introduction of a regular system 
of government in Persia by, 73 ; change of religion clfected 
by, 73. 

Decemvirs, the coinpilation of the laws of the Twelve Tables in Eomc 
by, 1H3 ; abolition of the office of, 183. 

Deluge, the, not universal, 12, 200; in China, 22 ; in India, 45; 
not known in Tersia, 67, 81, or Tartary, 82, 107 ; in Assj^ria, 
88; not known in Pha3nicia, 116 ; futile attempts to make the 
Phoenician and Hebrew records agree in regard to, 116 ; in 
Egypt, 136 ; in Greeci*, 161; traditions of, in Italy, 191. 

Deucalion, identification of, with Cala-Javan, 161; flood of, 161. 

Doris, history of, 1 63. 

Durufsh Kawani, or the apron or Kawah, the standard of Persia, 60; 
caiJtured by the Arabs, 81. 


EASTERN or Greek Empire, the, destruction of, by the Turks, 

1 !) 1 . 

Egyi'T, 131. 

Egypt, general dc^scription of, 134; division of tl\e history of, 135 ; 
account of the gods, or first dynasty of kings in, 135 ; account 
of the demi-gods, or S''‘Cond dynasty of kings in, 137; history 
of the mortal kings of, 137 to 111; conquest of, by the 
Hyksos, or the sheph(*rd -kings, 140; ex])ulsion of the Hyksos 
from, 1 11 ; the Isrjielitos in, 1 11 ; departure of the Israelites 
from, 141 ; conquest of, by Sabaco, the Ethiopian, 113; retreat 
of Sabaco from, 143; conquest of, by Nebuchadnezzar, 1 11 ; 
conversion into a pvovinc<5 of the Pen’sian (niipire. 111; rii- 
volts of, 1 15 ; submission of, to Alexander, 146 ; reign of the 
Ptolemys in, 146 ; dependence of, to the Romans, 118 ; anti- 
quity of, 118; colonisation of, 148; early civilisation of, 149; 
government of, 149 ; religion of, 1 50 ; division of the people of, 
into castes, 151 ; resume of the history of, 211. 

Egyptians, the, Herodotus’s testimony in regard to the hardihood 
of, 152; resemblance of, t<j the Hindus, 152; Sir W. Jones's 
theory of the derivation of, 153. 

lOlis, history of, 163. 

Empires in the East, consolidation of, 206 ; greatness and decline 
of, accounted for, 207 to 211. 
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FOTir, foil Ti dor of the second dynasty oP sovereigns in China, 21 ; 
erroneously identified with Druhya, 36; miraculous birth of, 
36. 


GENERAL description of, China, 20; India, 43; Persia, 66; 
Assyria, 87 ; Media, 04 ; Eydia, 07 ; Tartary, 00 ; l*hocnicia,lll ; 
Syria, 118; Palestine, 120; Arabia, 125; Egypt, 131«; Greece, 
^54; Italy, 176. • 

GhAssan, kingdom of, founded in Syria Daniascena, 120. 

God, favour sho^vn by, towards the Jews, 125; idea of, among the 
ancient nations, 21 t. 

GllEKCK, 151. 

Greece, general description of, 154; planting of, 155, 16 f, 171; 
})rincipal States of, 155; ancient inhalntants of. i5'5, 163; 
division of the Hellenes into four brandies, and their expan- 
sion over, 165 ; main incidents of the heroic ages in, 165 ; con- 
vulsions created in, by tli(i Dorians and yEtolians, 165; wars of, 
with Persia. 166 ; civil war in, between Athens and Sparta, 166. 
167 ; iudepemdence of, terminated hy the supremacy of Macodon, 
169 ; compicst of, by the Romans, 1 70 ; religion and institutions 
of, 171,172; develo])Tnent of the mind in, 172; commercial 
activity in, 173; political institutions of, 174; men i arch leal 
government in, 171; republicanism in, 174; resume of the 
history of, 212, 213. 

Greeks, the, colonisation of Asia IVIinor and the islands by, 165; 
letters and religion among, 171 ; political institutions of. 
174. 


IT AN dynasty, the, reign of, in Cbiiia, 28. 

Ilelbmes, Ibc, 16:’), 1()5 ; divisions of, 165; spread of, 165. 

Hercules, invasion of India by, 51 ; labours of, 156 ; des(.;endants of, 
156, 161, 162, 165. 

Heroic ages, tin*, main incidents of, 165. 

Ilicroglypliics, knowledge of, among ancient nations, 21, 38, 152, 
205. 

Jlira, kingdom of, founded in Chaldea, 129. 

Housliung, of Persia, reign of, 68 ; invention of useful arts Ijy, 68. 
Huns, the, defeat of, by tlie Chinese, 25, 2i>; great w:di of China 
built to keep them out, 25, 31 ; maiden tril)nte paid by the 
Chinese to, 26, 31 ; jirogress of, westwards, 27, 32 ; in Tartary, 

Y 
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09 ; entrance of, into Europe, 190 ; Italy harassed by, under 
Attila, 190. 

llwangte, of China, reign of, 21 ; achievements of^ 39. 

INDIA, 13. 

India, general description of, 43 ; absence of annals or historical 
accounts regarding, 44 ; antediluvian history of, 44 ; accounts 
of the Flood in, 46; the Solar and Lunar races in, and the 
princes of note belo^iging to them named, '17 ; division of, ac- 
cording to i\ie. ljhuritt Khundf 49; invasion of, by Scmiramis, 
ol, 90; invasion of, by Sesostris, 51, 141 ; invasion of, by 
Shishak, Td, 143; invasion of, by Hercules, 51 ; Scythic or 
Tartar invasions of, 52 ; invasion of, by Oghuz Khan, 52, 103; 
invasion of, by (>yrus, 53 ; invasion of, by Darius Hystaspes, 
53f 72 ; tribute paid by, to Darius Hystaspes, 53 ; subsequent 
connection of Persia with, 54< ; invasion of, by Alexander the 
Cb'eat, 51, 170; expedition undertaken against, l)y Seleucus 
Nieator, and i^eaceful termination thereof, 56; invasion of, 
by Noshirwan the Just, 59, 79 ; invasion of, by Noshized, 51) ; 
Arabian invasions of, 59 ; expeditions against, from Ghazni and 
Ghor, 60; con(piest of, l)y the Mahomedans, 60; ])lf.mting of, 
60 ; Scythic or Iranian d<jscent of tlie people of, 61 ; religion of, 
and its divisions and amplification, 62 ; idol worship in, 63 ; 
early civilisation of, 63 ; ancient trade of, 65 ; resume of the 
history of, 207. 

iNTROmTCTnUY PiniAKKS, 5. 

Irgiina Kon, fiiglit of the Moguls from Tartary to, 101 ; probable 
identity of, with India, 101 ; departure of the Moguls from, 
101 . 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, 135 ; inscription in the temple of, 14-4. 

Israelites, the, in Egypt, 141 ; departure of, from Egypt, 1 11 ; the 
Egyptians sent in pursuit of, 141. 

Italy, general description of, 176; first inhabitants of, 177, 191 ; 
assertions of tiie sacred writers regarding, 177,192; ancvnit 
history of, 177 ; traditions of the Deluge in, 191 ; indigenous 
planting of, 192. 

Izematseen, father of Chinese history, 26, 39. 

JA11A8ANDHA, of Magadha, reign of, 50 ; war of, with Krishna 
and the Pandavas, 50. 

Jemsheed, ol Persia, reign of, 69; invention of useful arts by, 69, 
83 ; division of the people into classes by, 6!), 83 ; proclaims 
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* himself a god, 60 ; defeated and killed by Zohauk, GO ; first 
legislator of Persia, 83. 

Jews, tbe, history of, 122 ; assnmi^tion of martial character by, 123 ; 
prosperity and civilisation of, in the reign of Solomon, 124 ; 
separation of the difierent tribes of, and formation of the 
kingdoms of Israel and «Tudah, 124; ten tribes of, carried into 
' captivity by Sargon, 121; two remaining tribes ol‘, carrie<l 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, 12 j ; return of, to Palestine, 
125; subjection of, successively to Persia, Alexander and his 
successors, and the Pomans, 125 ; revolts of, and storming of 
Jernsfikmi, 125; tlispersion ot, 125; constant interference of 
(lodon behair of, 125; constant defection of, from, Ood, 125. 

Jewish boolvs, their character as guides in remote antiquity, 7. 

Julius Ca3sar, election of, as consul and per[)etnal dictaPa-, 186 ; 
murder of, 186. 

K A lOiMl.i PS, of Persia, reign of, 68 ; recognised by some as a, 
grandson of Noah, 68; fight of, with an army of magicians, 
68 ; rersignation of the throne by, 08 ; a])parently a chief <.>f the 
'rartfirs, 82». 

Kaliphat, the, snccession of, to l)Oth the spiritual and secular 
powers of ]\Iahomet, 136; extension of conquest and conversion 
by, 130. 

Kanoiij, establisbmont of a kingdom at, by the Pahtores under 
Basdeo, 58; rnh‘d over in the eleventh century hy \^ira- 
siriglia, 50; Jaya Chandra, the last king of, defeated by the 
Malionicdans, 60. 

Kawah, conqueror of Zolnink, GO ; apron of, conv( rt(‘d into the 
royal standard of Persia, 60, 81 ; the standard c.aptnred by tli(‘ 
Arabs, 81. 

Kin Tartars, their incursions in China. 31. 

Knblai Khan, conquest of China hy, 33, 106; extent of tin' 
dominions of, 33 ; government of, 33. 

LABYPINTII in Kgypt, 140. 

Lenhow, first female sovereign of China, 26 ; her character, 26. 

Looris, history of, 163. 

Lunar race of India, account of, 40. 

LycjLirgns, improvements introduced in Sparta by, 162. 

LjjdWf 96. 
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I^ydia, o'<*n«*ral (l(‘scrij)UoTi of, 00; of, 1>7 ; planting of, ^8; 

govonimeiit of, 00 ; cliaracter, rolii^ioii, inaiiiK'rs, and cnytonis 
of tile jieople of, 00; disgraceful custom jieciiliHr to the people 
of, 00. 

MAOKDOX, history of, 102, 108, 100. 

Ma^oullia, account of, 10, 50, 55; reign of the Andhra Rajahs ov( a*, 
57. 

Mahaljool of Persia, identifii‘d at random with Belus ami Maha- 
B.ali, 07. 

Mahabud of Persia and his successors of the same TuiTne, 07. 

Maliomet, ]>irth of, in the time of Moshirwau of IVrsia, SO; doctrine 
pre:ich(;d hy, 180 ; flight of, from Me(!c;i, 180; favourable re- 
C(‘[Mion of, in JMedinsi, 180 ; extcoision of sinritiial and teiu- 
]iorad power by, ov(t all Arabia, 180. 

Maidmi tribute, paid by tin? ( ■hinese to the Huns and Tartars, 20, 
81 : refused by Woote, 20, :»2. 

Ma.ngts/,e, the (diiuese philosopher, birth of, 25. 

IMantehoo IVirtars, compiest of China by, 81. 

Marathon, battle of, 100. 

nrerZ/h, 08,. 

Media, general descrij)tiou of, 01; history of, 01 ; overrun ly the 
Scythians, 05; Scythians massacred in, by stratagem, 05; 
five years’ war of, with Lydia a.micably settled, 05, 08 ; sue- 
C(‘ssion of Cyrus to the throne of, 05; antiquit}" of, !)5 ; ])lant- 
ingof, 00; crime and effeminacy of the people of, 00. 

Memphis, account of, 110. 

Moeris, lakes in Lgypt, 140. 

Mogul, ingenious derivation of the name from IMagog, 100. 

Moguls, the, invlte<l to assist the Chinese against the Kin OYirtars, 
81; their conqm'sts, 82 ; complete corujuest of C’hiua by, 88 ; 
character of the rule of, in China, 81; overthrow of the rule 
of, in China, 8 1. 

Mosaic account of the creation, the, 11; difference of, with other 
accounts, 12. 

Mnlook u-’ruaif, or cojiiuionwealth of tribes in Persia, 7d. 

Alycale, naval battle off, 107. 

HAND A, accounts of, 55; murder of, 55. 

National traditions, value of, 7. 
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ISTaj/igation, knowledge of, before the Flood, 112, 171, 20 b 

Necho TT., of Egypt, reign of, 114 ; circumnavigation of Africa 
under the Cj^'ders of, 1 14. 

Nimrod, account of, 89. 

Nineveh, kings of, 91. 

Ninus, account of, 89 ; conquest of Bactria by, 89. 

Nosliirwan tlie Just, or Cliosroes I., reign of, 79; reorganisation of 
the government of Fersia by, 79 ; wars of, with three* Konuui 
emperors, 79 ; conquests of, in Tarlary, India, and Arabia, 
79. 


CANNES, tcaclier of letters in Assyria, 88. 

Obelisks in Egypt, 110. 

Octavius Ca3sar, a])poiuted consul for life, Augustus, and 1 n^)era,tor, 
187 ; literary brilliancy of the era of, 187. 

Oghuz Khan, conquest of China by, 85 ; invasion of Indis by, 52 ; 
sons of, and their supi)osed connection with tin* Solar and 
Fiiinar rac(?s of India, 52, 02, 109» ; confounded with Og, king of 
Bashan, lOo; wars of, for the extermination of idolatry. 
108, 215; conquests of, 108. 

Osiris, of Egypt, idstory of, 18)5, 149. 

Osymandyas, or Oseiiesen 1., of Egy[)t, reign of, 189; inscriptions 
regarding, 189. 

FATE STINE, 120. 

Palestine, general description of, 120; Abraham called to occupy, 
under a j^romise, 121 ; occn])ation of, hy the Jews, 128; 
government of, as a republic, 128; introduction of kingly ruk? 
in, 128 ; prosperity and civilisation of, in the leign of Solo- 
mon, 12 1 ; division of, into two Sta-tos, 12 1< ; subsequent bis- 
*tory of, 121 ; subjection of, to Persia, 125; subjection of, to 
Alexander and bis successors, 125; subjection ol, totheBomans, 
125 ; revolts in, and destruction of Jerusalem and dispersion 
of the people, 125. 

Parthian era, the, divisions of, 77. 

Pelasgi, the, character of, 155, 164. 

Persia, 66. 

Persia, general description of, 66 ; divisions of tin* history of, 6(»; 
ancient history of, 67; internecine war in, for the punish nn*nt 
'of general wickedness, 68, 82 ; ii:^entioii of arts in, 68; reading 
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and writing learnt in, 68 ; division of the people of, into four 
classes, ; conquest of, by Zohauk, 69 ; liberation of, from 
foreign yoke/by lvawah,69 ; conquest of, by Afrjvsjiib, 70 ; liberit- 
tion of, by Zal, 70 ; se(;ond and third invasions of, by Afnisaib, 
70 ; unioD of, with Media under Cyrus, 70 ; Magian attempt to 
rejdace a Median on the throne of, 7:^; elevation of Darhis 
Hy st a spes to the throne of, 72 ; the wars of, with Greece, Til, 
74, 1 66 ; decline of, 7'> ; conquest of, by Alexander the G reat, 
76 ; foundation of the Parthian dynasty in, 76 ; divisions of 
th(i Parthian era of, 77 ; foundation of the Sassanian dynasty 
in, 77; reorganisation of the government of, by N^oshirwan, or 
Chosroes I., 79; Ijreakdown of, after the death of Noshirwan, 
80; Arab atl^icks and conquest of, 80; version of Josephus 
and the Bible in respect to, 81 ; planting of, by the Tartars, 
82 ; early civilisation of, 86 ; system of gov(‘i*n]nent established 
by Jemsheed in, 83 ; government of, under Darius Hystaspes, 
83 ; niann(‘rs and habits of the people of, 84 ; religion of the 
l>eoplo of, 85 ; literature of, 85 ; resume of the history of, 208. 

Persian court, the, morals of, 75. 

Persians, the, manners an<l habits of, 84, 85 ; their name for hardi- 
hood, 84 ; result of contact of, with the Greeks, 84 ; religion of, 
85. 

PiUMNiriA, kSyiita, Palestine, and Arauia, 111. 

/V/rea/Vm, in. 

Phomicia, general description of, 1 11 ; history of, as given by San- 
choniatho, 112 ; history of, as given by the Greeks, 113 ; princi- 
pal States of, 113 ; tlie Deluge not known in, 116 ; peopling of, 
116 ; early civilisation of, 116; resunie of the history of, 210. 

Pha)nicians, the, position of, as merchants and navigators, 117 ; 
establishment of settlements by, 1 17 ; service rendered by, to 
civilisation, 117; tlieCape of Good Hope doubled by, 118; the 
coasts of Britain, and the shores of the Baltic visited by, 118. 

Platcea, battle of, 167. 

l^opulation, indigenous to the soil, theory of, explained, 108. 

Porus, of India, his engagement with Alexander the Great, 54. 

Primitive races, the, o])posite i>hases in the condition of, 202 ; in- 
stitution of tlie restraints and ordinances of society among, 
202 ; discoveries in arts and inventions useful to life by, 203, 
216; appearance of turbulence and discord among, 203; 
longevity of, 216 ; size and strength of, 216. 

Printing, discovery of, in China, 26. 
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PWanlvoo, first sovereign of China, 21. 

Pyramids in Egypt, the, 140, 143, 149, 211. 

-• 

RED SEA, the, drying up of, 122. 

Resume, 198. 

Rhea Sylvia, story of, 178. 

E'ome, 176 . 

Rome, foundation of, 179 ; administrative arrangements of Romulus 
in, 179; rape of Sabine women for augmenting the population 
of, 180 ; reign of the successors of Romulus in, 181 ; comple- 
tion of administrative arrangcunents by Servins dhilliiis in, 
181; abolition of royalty in, 182; dissensions between the 
[)atricians and i^lel)eians in, 182 ; ap])ointment of decemvirs 
in, 183 ; abolition of the decemviratc in, 183 ; continuation of 
tlui discords between the patricians and phdx i-ms in, 18^1; 
foreign wars waged by, 18 f; revival of internal contentions 
in, 18b; quarrels between Marius and Sylla, Julius Cmsar and 
Pom]x*y, and Antony and Octavius Cmsar tor supremacy in, 
18b, 18() ; Augustus em])(jror of, and brilliancy of the August-, »i 
era, 187 ; infamous eini)erors of, 187; extiiictiou of the liousti 
of (hesar in, 187 ; Domitiau the worst tyrant of, 188; the five 
good emperors of, 188; sale of, hy the praetorian guards, 188; 
pressure of barbarians upon, 189; removal of the soul of empire 
from, to Constautiiiople, 189; conquest of, l)y the Hornli, 11>1; 
chief features of the history of, 192 ; republican government of, 
l‘.>3 ; strength of, how consolidated and increased, 193; decline of, 
how facilitated, 194 ; different stages of government in, re- 
viewed, 19b; ixdigion of the people of, 196; literature and 
civilisation of, 19(J ; resume of the history of, 21 1, 213, 214. 

Romau Enqnre, the, commencement of, with the reign of Augustus 
• Ca3sar, 187; decline of, after the age of the Antonines, 188; 
division of, between Arcadiiis and TTonorius, 190; destruction 
of, 191. 

Romulus, reign of, 179. 

Romulus and Remus, story of, 179. 

Roostum, the great liero of Persian story, 70 ; encounter of, with 
his son 8ohrab, 70. 

SAGARA, use of (K/ni-asfmmj or firearms, hy, against the 
. Scythians, 52. 

Salamis, naval battle off, 167. 
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8alivahiina, his victory over Vikramaditya, 57. 

Stiiiclioniatho, account ot* the creation by, 12. 

Sanskrit literature, three eras of, T)!). , 

Satyavrjita, the contemporary of Noah in India, 45. 

SchiroTieh, the parricide, rei^n of, in Persia, 80 ; misdeeds of, 80. 

Scythic tril)es, the, enumeration of, 09 ; Josephus’s account oT, 100 ; 
exercise of authority over, 108 ; laws of, 100 ; character of, 
1()0; religion of, 109.^ 

Semiramis, invasion of India ]>y, 51,90; defeated by Stabrobates, 
51, 90 ; particulars regarding, 89, 90 ; niurd(;r of, 90 ; licentious 
life of, 90; inscription relating to, 90; alleged identity of, 
with Shanni Devi of India, 91. 

Sesostris, or Sestesura, invasion of India by, 51 ; reign of, 11-1 ; 
conquests of, 141 ; worthiness of, 112 ; death of, 1 12. 

Sharma and Jayapati, names of, given at random to the son of 
iSatyavrata, 47, 01. 

Sliisbak, or llacchns, conquest of India by, 51.119; Sparlembas 
l>laced on the throne of India by, 51 ; erroneously icUntilied 
with Sakya Muni, 52; mention of, in the iUble, 149. 

kSi(?yon, history of, 155. 

Sidon, history of, 119. 

Solar race of India, the, account of, 55. 

Solomon, appearance of (Jod to, in a dream, 121. 

Solon, court of Areopagus improved by, 157, 158; code of laws 
given to Athens by, 158. 

S[)art.a, history of, IGl ; wars of, with Athens, IGG, 1(57 ; supremacy 
of, subverted by the Ihebans, 168. 

Sun, the, no setting of, in China for ten days, 22. 

Sylla, elevation of, to the dictatorship, 185; abdication of the 
dictatorship by, 185. 

/Sijriaj 118. • 

Syria, general description of, IIS ; princij-ial States of, 118; history 
of, 118; colonisation of, 120; government of, 120; chara(;ter 
of the people of, 120; religion of, 120; civilisation of, 120. 


4’AnAMLIlS, of Persia, knowledge of letters acquired by, from 
magicians, 68. 

Tnritin/, 99. 

'Partary, general descrijdion of, 99 ; tribes of, and their nomad 
habits, 99, 100 ; Scythic kings of, 100 ; Turk, Tartar, and Mogul 
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• kings of, 1(V2; wars 1u'two«ni tin* IVirtars and Moguls in, 102, 
lOd ; snl)V(Tsion of the Mogul power in, 1<>2 ; lliglil ofllie iMoguls 
from, to I r^^aiiA. Kon, 10!<; return of the INIoguls to, 1()1; plant- 
ing of, llX) ; proliiicness of, 107 ; known as Terra [ac(j(jniiaA)y 
the ancients, 10/ ; exennse of authority .in, lOS; laws of, 100 ; 
character of the people of, 100; religion of the people of, lOO; 

• resume of the histoi*}^ of, 200. 

Tartars, the, character of the military and colonising ex])editions of, 
200, 200; habits of, 200. 

'Tartar invasions of China ndi'rrod to hy Father Martini, 2t, df). 

d’artar, or Scythic irruptions, in China, 21, 27, 00; in India, 52, 52, ; 
in Persia, 70, StJ ; in Me«Ha, 05. 

Thebes, account of, P>0. 

Therinoi>yh\', battle of, 1()7. 

Thessaly, history of, 150. 

Thoinyris, que/m of the Massagetms, offer of marriage mr h* to. by 
Cyrus, lot ; war of Cyrus with, JOl. 

Tra(lItions, national, value nf, 7. 

Tribunal of history in (diina, and its labours, 

Turks, the, desire of, to settle in China, oO ; 1>onght off by bribes, 20; 
establishnienl. of tluhr ])r(‘sent dominions by, 20. 

O’yjdion, understood to mean a d(duge, 120; resenibla,nc(‘ of the 
name to the word “ Toofan," or tempest at sea, I2t). 

Tyve, history of, IM. 


VI K RAiM ADlTYvX, era of, 50 ; nine gems in the court of, 50, an i 
H,nfe ; arrest of Scythic inroads into India, by, 57 ; defeated 
and slain by Salivahana, 57. 

AVESTKKN KM PLRE, the, destruction of, in the reign of Augustus 
lioinulus, 101. 

World, tln‘, iilea, regarding tlu'. planting of, by Yoah and hi^ th?- 
se,endants, 0, l-t ; other theories regarding the [danting of, 15; 
conclusions on the i)eopling of, 200, 20l 

AVriting, discovr*ry of the art of, 20k 


XEKXES, wars of, with Greece, 7t; defeat of, 71,107; licentious 
life of, and death, 71. 


YAOU, reign of, 22; the first legislator of China, 29. 
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Yn, founder of the Ilea dynasty in China, reign of, 22; adminis- 
trative arrangements of, 23. 


Z OH AUK, conquest of Persia by, 69 ; cruelty of, 69 ; captured 
and killed by KaVvah, a blacksmith, 69. 

Zoroaster, religion of, in Persui, 73, 78, 85. 
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